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YMPATHY  with  boys  and  girls  in  their  love 


of  the  spirited,  the  wonderful,  the  ingenuous,  the 


beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  their  contempt  for 
affectation,  puerility,  and  cant,  not  less  than  the  desire 
to  prepare  a  reading-book  for  the  lower  classes  of  inter- 
mediate grades  which  shall  fully  accord  with  the  views 
of  our  ablest  modern  educators,  has  determined  the 
character  and  classification  of  this  work. 

The  Treatise  on  Elocution  is  simple  and  compre- 
hensive, presenting  the  subject  in  its  most  attractive  and 
practical  form.  Its  important  divisions,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  the  use 
of  a  series  of  blackboard  diagrams.  In  this  Edition,  all 
of  Webster's  marked  letters  are  used  as  required  to  indi- 
cate pronunciation.  Its  phonic  alphabet  is  made  com- 
plete by  the  addition  of  the  following  combined  letters  : 
Chi,  cfti,  ^h,  fh,  vfh,  and  ng.  This  marked  type  affords 
nearly  all  the  advantages  of  pure  phonetics,  without 
incurring  any  of  the  objections,  and  is  as  easily  read  as 
though  unmarked.  Its  daily  and  judicious  use  in  the 
Body  of  the  Readings,  marking  doubtful  words  and  local- 
isms not  less  than  once  at  each  opening  of  the  book,  can 
not  fail  to  form  the  habit  of  correct  pronunciation. 

Part  Second  contains  a  great  variety  of  select  read- 
ings, many  of  which  have  been  re-written,  abridged,  or 
otherwise  specially  adapted  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  rhetorical  delivery.    In  determining  their  character 
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and  classification,  the  hypotheses  have  been  assumed, 
that,  in  the  main,  what  healthy,  intelligent  children  from 
seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  really  like  is  really  best  for 
them  ;  that  fascinating  stories,  lively  conversations,  and 
vivid  descriptions  are  preferable  to  facts  of  science,  or 
other  writings  that  are  chiefly  didactic ;  and  that  exer- 
cises in  reading  should  be  nearly  on  the  level  of  the 
average  child's  mind — what  it  is  just  awake  to,  or  aiming 
at ;  rather  than  what,  while  suggesting  maturer  thought 
and  feeling,  is  beyond  its  present  comprehension. 

The  Reading  Lessons  have  been  graded  in  a  system- 
atic manner,  presenting  the  simplest  first  in  order.  They 
are  divided  into  formal  sections,  in  each  of  which  only 
one  leading  subject  is  treated,  or  one  important  element 
of  Elocution  rendered  prominent.  The  wood-cuts,  from 
designs  by  the  ablest  artists,  were  prepared  expressly  to 
illustrate  the  lessons  in  which  they  occur.  They  are 
believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  similar 
text-book. 

The  Accessory  Aids  furnished  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  text  are  unusually  complete.  The  foot- 
notes give  the  pronunciation  of  words  that  had  to  be 
re-spelled  for  the  purpose ;  definitions ;  explanations  of 
classical,  historical,  and  other  allusions ;  and  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  persons  whose  names  occur  in  the  read- 
ing lessons.  This  aid  is  given  in  every  instance  on  the 
page  where  first  needed,  and  a  complete  Index  to  the 
Notes  is  added  for  general  reference. 

New  York,  August,  1876. 
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YTS. 

ELOCUTION. 

 , .  »  . ,      on  d  

•u  r 

ELOCUTION  is  the  mode  of  utterance  or  delivery 
of  any  thing  spoken.    It  may  be  good  or  bad. 
2.  Good  Mocution  is  the  art  of  uttering  ideas  under- 
standingly,  correctly,  and  effectively.    It  embraces  the 
two  general  divisions,  Orthoepy  and  Expression. 

formed  by  the  lips.  They  are  b,  p,  w,  and  wh.  M  is  a 
nasal  labial.    F  and  v  are  labio-dentals. 

/<9 .  ^Dentals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  teeth.    They  are  J,  s,  z,  dh,  and  sli. 

20.  Zt7iguals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  tongue.  They  are  d,  I,  r,  and  t. 
iVis  a  nasal-lingual;  y,  a  lingua-palatal,  and  th,  a  lin- 
gua-dental. 

2/.  ^Palatals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  palate.  They  are  g  and  7c.  NG 
is  a  nasal-palatal. 

22.  Cognates  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
produced  by  the  same  organs,  in  a  similar  manner ; 
thus,  /  is  a  cognate  of  v  ;  7c  of  g,  etc. 

23.  Alphabetic  J?qtiiva2e7its  are  letters,  or  combi- 
nations of  letters,  that  represent  the  same  elements 
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I.  fejICULATION. 
7.7.  i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

ARTICULATION  is  the  distinct  utterance  of  the 
J\  oral  elements  in  syllables  and  words. 

2.  Oral  Mements  are  the  sounds  that,  uttered  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  foi^jMUM.^W^dmrm 

SECTION  XV....  .7..   186 

66.  The  Voice  of  the  Grass   Sarah  Roberts.  186 

67.  The  Ivy  Green  Charles  Dickens.  188 

68.  Green  Things  Growing   189 

Section  XVI   189 

69.  Midsummer  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  189 

71.  The  Summer  Rain  „  Helen  Mitchell.  194 

Section  XVII   195 

72.  Lucy  William  Wordsworth.  195 

75.  Somebody's  Darling   201 

Section  XVIII   203 

76.  The  Lost  Bird  W.  G.  Bryant.  203 

78.   The  Bird's  Question  J.  G.  Whittier.  206 

Section  XIX  211 

80.  My  Doves  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  211 

81.  A  City  Street  Mary  Howitt.  213 

82.  The  City  W.  G.  Bryant.  214 

Section  XXII   230 

88.  The  Shepherd's  Home  William  Shenstone.  230 

89.  To-Morrow  William  Collins.  231 

90.  A  Wish  Samuel  Boaers.  9.29. 
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/5.  An  Improper  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two 
vowels  in  a  syllable,  one  of  which  is  silent ;  as  6a  in  loaf. 

f&.  A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  a 
syllable ;  as  eau  in  'beau  (bo),  ieu  in  adze^  (adu'). 

/7.  Consonants1  are  the  letters  that  usually  represent 
either  subtonic  or  atonic  elements.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  single  letters  and  combined,  including  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  except  the  vowels,  and  the  com- 
binations cli,  sli;  wh,  ng  ;  th  subtonic,  and  th  atonic. 

/8 .  labials  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  lips.  They  are  b,  p,  w,  and  wh.  M  is  a 
nasal  labial.    F  and  v  are  labio-dentals. 

/«9 .  Denials  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  teeth.    They  are  J,  s,  z,  dh,  and  sTi. 

20.  Unguals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  tongue.  They  are  d,  I,  r,  and  t. 
N  is  a  nasal-lingual ;  y,  sl  lingua-palatal,  and  th,  a  lin- 
gua-dental. 

2/.  'Palatals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  palate.  They  are  g  and  ~k.  JSfG 
is  a  nasal-palatal. 

22.  Cognates  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
produced  by  the  same  organs,  in  a  similar  manner ; 
thus,  /  is  a  cognate  of  v  ;  ~k  of  g,  etc. 

23.  Alphabetic  JZquivalenls  are  letters,  or  combi- 
nations of  letters,  that  represent  the  same  elements,  or 
sounds  ;  thus,  %  is  an  equivalent  of  e,  in  pzque. 

II. 

Orthoepy  has  to  do  with  separate  words — the  production 
of  their  oral  elements,  the  combination  of  these  elements  to 
form  syllables,  and  the  accentuation  of  the  right  syllables. 

1  Blackboard    Diagrams. — Re-  the  convenience  of  young  teachers 

garding  blackboard  diagrams  as  in-  than  to  serve  as  constant  reminders, 

dispensable,  in  conducting  most  sue-  to  all  educators,  of  the  importance  of 

cessf  ully  class  exercises  in  elocution,  employing  the  perceptive  faculties 

they  are  here  introduced  not  less  for  in  connection  with  oral  instruction. 
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I.  ^eJICULATION, 


7.7  i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

ARTICULATION  is  the  distinct  utterance  of  the 
J\  oral  elements  in  syllables  and  words. 

2.  Oral  Mements  are  the  sounds  that,  uttered  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  form,  syllables  and  ^SSSrm 

Section  XV...   186 

66.  The  Voice  of  the  Grass   Sarah  Roberts.  186 

67.  The  Ivy  Green  Charles  Dickens.  188 

68.  Green  Things  Growing   189 

Section  XVI   189 

69.  Midsummer   J.  T.  Trowbridge.  189 

71.  The  Summer  Rain  „  Helen  Mitchell.  194 

Section  XVII   195 

72.  Lucy  William  Wordsworth.  195 

75.  Somebody's  Darling   201 

Section  XVIII   203 

76.  The  Lost  Bird  W.  C.  Bryant.  203 

78.    The  Bird's  Question  J.  G.  Whittier.  206 

Section  XIX  211 

80.  My  Doves  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  211 

81.  A  City  Street  .  Mary  Howitt.  213 

82.  The  City  W.  C.  Bryant.  214 

Section  XXII   230 

88.  The  Shepherd's  Home  William  Shenstone.  230 

89.  To-Morrow  William  Collins.  231 

90.  A  Wish  Samuel  Boners.  9.ao. 


72 .  Vow  en rare  tne  letters  tnat  usually  represent  the 
tonics.    They  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  y.2 

f3.  A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  a 
syllable  ;  as  ou  in  our,  ea  in  bread. 

/4 .  A  "Proper  Dip?ithong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels 
in  a  syllable,  neither  of  which  is  silent :  as  ou  in  out. 


1  Larynx.— The  larynx  is  the  up-  2  W  not  a  Vowel.—  W,  not  repre- 
per  part  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,    senting  a  tonic,  is  only  a  consonant. 
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f5.  An  Improper  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two 
vowels  in  a  syllable,  one  of  which  is  silent ;  as  6a  in  loaf. 

/6.  A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  a 
syllable ;  as  eau  in  \>eau  (bo),  ieu  in  adieu  (adii'). 

/7.  Consonants1  are  the  letters  that  usually  represent 
either  subtonic  or  atonic  elements.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  single  letters  and  combined,  including  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  except  the  vowels,  and  the  com- 
binations dh,  sli,  Wn,  ng  ;  th  subtonic,  and  fh  atonic. 

/8.  labials  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  lips.  They  are  b,  p,  w,  and  wn.  M  is  a 
nasal  labial.    F  and  v  are  labio-dentals. 

79 .  Dentals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are  chiefly 
formed  by  the  teeth.    They  are  J,  s,  z,  en,  and  sli. 

20.  Zifiguals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  tongue.  They  are  d,  I,  r,  and  t. 
i^is  a  nasal-lingual;  y,  a  lingua-palatal,  and  th,  a  lin- 
gua-dental. 

2/.  ^Palatals  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
chiefly  formed  by  the  palate.  They  are  g  and  7c.  J¥Gr 
is  a  nasal-palatal. 

22.  Cognates  are  letters  whose  oral  elements  are 
produced  by  the  same  organs,  in  a  similar  manner ; 
thus,  /  is  a  cognate  of  v  ;  7c  of  g,  etc. 

23.  Alphabetic  ItJquivatents  are  letters,  or  combi- 
nations of  letters,  that  represent  the  same  elements,  or 
sounds ;  thus,  i  is  an  equivalent  of  e,  in  p^que. 

II. 

ORAL  ELEMENTS. 

IN  sounding  the  tonics,  the  organs  should  be  fully 
opened,  and  the  stream  of  sound  from  the  throat 
should  be  thrown,  as  much  as  possible,  directly  upward 

1  Consonant. — The   term  conso-  ly  used  in  words  without  having  a 

nant,  literally  meaning  sounding  vowel  connected  with  them  in  the 

with,  is  applied  to  these  letters  and  same  syllable,  although  their  oral 

combinations  because  they  are  rare-  dements  may  be  uttered  separately, 
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against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  These  elements  should 
open  with  an  abrupt  and  explosive  force,  and  then 
diminish  gradually  and  equably  to  the  end. 

In  producing  the  subtonic  and  atonic  elements,  it  is 
important  to  press  the  organs  upon  each  other  with 
great  firmness  and  tension  ;  to  throw  the  "breath  upon 
them  with  force ;  and  to  prolong  the  sound  sufficiently 
to  give  it  a  full  impression  on  the  ear. 

The  instructor  will  first  require  the  students  to  pro- 
nounce a  catch-word  once,  and  then  produce  the  oral 
element  represented  by  the  marked  vowel,  or  Italic 
consonant,  four  times — thus  ;  age — a,  a,  a,  a  ;  ate — a,  a, 
a,  a ;  at — a,  a,  a,  a ;  ash — a,  a,  a,  a,  etc.  He  will  ex- 
ercise the  class  uutil  each  student  can  utter  consecutively 
all  the  elementary  sounds  as  arranged  in  the  following 


TABLE  OF  ORAL  ELEMENTS. 
I.  TONICS. 


1. 

si,1  i 

is  in 

age, 

ate. 

8. 

e, 

as  in  elk, 

end. 

2. 

a, 

a 

at, 

Mi. 

9. 

V 

"  her, 

verse. 

3. 

a, 

a 

art, 

arm. 

10. 

% 

"  i^e, 

dhTld. 

If. 

a, 

a 

all, 

ball. 

11. 

*, 

"  Ink, 

IncTi. 

5. 

a 

bare, 

•care. 

m. 

6, 

"  old, 

home. 

6. 

a,3 

u 

ask, 

glass. 

13. 

o,5 

"  on, 

frost. 

7. 

e, 

a 

he, 

these. 

u. 

9, 

"  do, 

prove. 

and  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel. 
Indeed,  they  frequently  form  sylla- 
bles by  themselves,  as  in  feeble  (M), 
takn  (kn). 

1  Long  and  Short  Vowels. — The 
attention  of  the  class  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  element,  or 
sound,  represented  by  each  of  the 
vowel  s,  is  usually  indicated  by  a  hori- 
zontal line  placed  over  the  letter,  and 
the  second  sound  by  a  curved  line. 

2  A  Fifth.— The  fifth  element,  or 
sound,  represented  by  a,  is  its  first 
or  Alphabetic  sound,  modified  or 
softened  by  r.    In  its  production, 


the  lips,  placed  nearly  together,  are 
held  immovable  while  the  student 
tries  to  say  a. 

3  A  Sixth.— The  sixth  element,  rep- 
resented by  a,  is  a  sound  interme- 
diate between  a,  as  heard  in  at,  ash, 
and  a,  as  in  arm,  art.  It  is  produced  by 
prolonging  and  slightly  softening  a. 

4  E  Third.— The  third  element  rep- 
resented by  e,  is  e  as  heard  in  end, pro- 
longed, and  modified  or  softened  by  r. 

5  O  modified.— The  modified  oral 
element  of  o,  in  this  work,  is  repre- 
sented by  o,  the  same  mark  as  its 
regular  second  power.    This  modi- 
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15.  u,4 

as  in  -eu.be, 

-cure. 

17.  u,  as  in  full, 

pusli. 

16.  % 

"  bud, 

husTi. 

18.  ou,   "  our, 

house. 

II.  SUBTONICS. 

1.  b,  as  in  babe. 

or&. 

9.  r,2  as  in  rake, 

loaT. 

2.  d, 

"  did, 

dim. 

10.  tli,    "  this, 

with. 

2-  g, 

"  gag? 

gig- 

ii.  v,     "  fline, 

■yi^e. 

4-  i, 

"  ioin, 

7'oint. 

"  wake, 

2#is_e, 

5.  Z, 

"  Zake, 

Zane. 

13.  y,     "  2/ard, 

ves. 

if  KJ>J' 

£.  m, 

"  mild, 

mind. 

i,£.  2,     "  zest, 

gaze. 

7.  n, 

"  Tzame, 

wme. 

i£.         "  azure, 

glacier. 

8.  ng, 

"  gang, 

sang. 

III.  ATONICS. 


£.  t,  8 

^arm. 

7.  fh, 

£ar£,  toast. 
thank,  youth. 


1.  f,  as  in  fame, 
8.  h,    "  ^ark, 

^  ^      II.   SUBTONIC  AND  ATONIC  ELEMENTS. 
5.  s}     "    same,    sense.  |       wh,3  "   Whale,  White. 

III. 

COGNATES. 

FIRST  require  the  student  to  pronounce  distinctly 
the  word  containing  the  atonic  element,  then  the 
subtonic  cognate,  uttering  the  element  after  each  word — 


fied  or  medium  element  may  be  pro- 
duced by  uttering  the  sound  of  o  in 
not,  slightly  softened,  with  twice  its 
usual  volume,  or  prolongation.  It  is 
usually  given  when  short  o  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  ff,  ft,  ss,  st,  or  th, 
as  in  dff,  sdft,  crdss,  cdst,  hrtilh  ;  also 
in  a  number  of  words  where  short  o 
is  directly  followed  by  n,  or  final 
ng,  as  in  gone,  begdne  ;  Idng,  iprdng, 
sdng,  thrdng,  wrdng.  Smaut  says, 
To  give  the  extreme  short  sound  of 
o  to  such  words  is  affectation ;  to 
give  them  the  full  sound  of  broad  a 
\ff>  in  all],  is  vulgar. 


1  U  initial. —  TJ,  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  when  long,  has  the  sound 
of  yu,  as  in  use. 

2  R  trilled. — In  trilling  r,  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  is  made  to  vibrate 
against  the  robf  of  the  mouth.  Fre- 
quently require  the  student,  after  a 
full  inhalation,  to  trill  r  continuous- 
ly, as  long  as  possible. 

3  Wh. — To  produce  the  oral  ele- 
ment of  wh,  the  student  will  blow 
from  the  center  of  the  mouth — first 
compressing  the  lips,  and  then  sud- 
denly relaxing  them  while  the  air 
is  escaping. 
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thus:  lip,  p;  orb,  b,  etc.  The  attention  of  the  pupil 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  cognates  are  produced 
by  the  same  organs,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  only  differ 
in  one  being  an  undertone,  and  the  other  a  whisper. 

ATONICS.  SUBTONICS. 

lip,       p  orb,  b. 

f¥e,     /•  flase,  v. 

white,   wh  wise,  w. 

save,     s  zeal,  z. 

shade,  sh  a^ure,  zh. 

cliarm,  ch  yoin,  j. 

tart,      t.     ........    did,  d. 

thing,   th   this,  th. 

*™*»     *  gig,  g. 

TABLE  OF  ORAL  ELEMENTS. 

THE  instructor  will  require  the  students  to  read  or 
recite  the  Table  of  Alphabetic  Equivalents,  using 
the  following  formula :  The  Alphabetic  Equivalents  of 
A  first  power  are  ai,  au,  ay,  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey ;  as  in  the 
words  gain,  gauge,  stray,  melee',  great,  vein,  they. 

I.  TONIC  ELEMENTS. 

For  a,  ai,  au,  ay,  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey;  as  in  gain,  gauge, 
strsiy,  melee',  great,  vein,  they. 

For  a,  ai,  ua ;  as  in  plaid,  guaranty. 

For  a,  au,  e,  ea,  ua  ;  as  in  ha^nt,  sergeant,  heart,  guard. 

For  a,  au,  aw,  eo,  o,  oa,  ou ;  as  in  fault,  hawk, 
George,  cork,  broad,  bought. 

For  a,  ai,  e,  ea,  ei ;  as  in  chair,  there,  swear,  heir. 

For  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ie;  as  in  read,  deep,  ce/1, 
people,  key,  valise,  field. 

For  e,  a,  ai,  ay,  ea,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  ue ;  as  in  any,  mid, 
says,  head,  heifer,  leopard,  Mend,  b^ry,  guess. 

For  e,  ea,  i,  o,  ou,  u,  ue,  y ;  as  in  earth,  girl,  word, 
scourge,  burn,  guerdon,  myrrh. 
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For  I,  ai,  ei,  eye,  ie,  oi,  ui,  uy,  y,  ye ;  as  in  aisle, 
sleight,  eye,  die,  choir,  guide,  louy,  my,  rye. 

For  I,  ai,  e,  ee,  ie,  o,  oi,  u,  ui,  y ;  as  in  captain, 
pretty,  been,  sieve,  women,  tortoise,  husy,  b^ild,  hymn. 

For  o,  au,  eau,  eo,  ew,  oa,  oe,  oo,  ou,  ow ;  as  in  haut- 
boy, beau,  yeoman,  sew,  coal,  foe,  door,  soul,  blow. 

For  6,  a,  ou,  ow  ;  as  in  what,  ho^gh,  knowledge. 

For  o,  ew,  oe,  6b,  ou,  u,  ui  ;  as  in  grew,  shoe,  spoon, 
sowp,  rude,  fruit. 

For  u,  eau,  eu,  ew,  ieu,  iew,  ue,  ui;  as  in  beauty, 
feud,  new,  adzeu,  view,  hue,  juice. 

For  u,  o,  oe,  oo,  ou ;  as  in  love,  doe§,  blood,  young. 

For  u,  o,  oo,  ou ;  as  in  wolf,  book,  could. 

For  ou,  ow  ;  as  in  now. 

For  oi  (ai),  oy;  as  in  hoy. 

II.   SUBTONIC  AND  ATONIC  ELEMENTS. 

For  f,  gh,  ph ;  as  in  cough,  nymph. 
For  j,  g ;  as  in  gem,  gin. 

For  k,  -e,  -eh,  gh,  q;  as  in -cole,  -eon-e^,  \ough,  etiquette, 
For  s,  c  /  as  in  cell,  city. 

For  t,  d,  th,  phth;  as  in  danceo3,  Thames,  phthisic. 

For  v,  /,  ph;  as  in  of,  Steven. 

For  y,  i  ;  as  in  pim'on. 

For  z,  c,  §,  x  ;  as  in  suffice,  roge,  #ebec. 

For  zh,  g,  s  ;  as  in  rouo'e,  osier. 

For  ng,  n ;  as  in  anger,  bank. 

For  cli,  t;  as  in  fustian. 

For  sli,  c,  ch,  s,  ss,  t ;  as  in  ocean,  c^ais_e,  sure, 
assure,  marftal. 

»  ^-mci  cis  me  second  orai  erejBeirc  ±^v-~ 
y  z  ;  hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of  z.    The  combination  oe 
Tformed  by  the  union  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is 
-'-mt ;  hence,  it  is  an  improper  diphthong.    It  repre- 
,  ats  the  oral  element  usually  represented  by  o  ;  hence, 
Man  alphabetic  equivalent  of  o. 
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organs  of  speech  and  the  voice,  as  well  as  to  familiarize 
the  stndent  with  different  combinations  of  sound. 

As  the  ftth  element  represented  by  a,  and  the  third 
element  of  e,  are  always  immediately  followed  by  the 
oral  element  of  r  in  words,  the  r  is  introduced  in  like 
manner  in  these  exercises.  Since  the  sixth  sound  of  a, 
when  not  a  syllable  by  itself,  is  always  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  oral  element  of  f,  n,  or  s,  in  words,  these 
letters  are  here  employed  in  the  same  manner. 


I,  TONICS  AND  SUBTONICS. 


1.  ba, 

ba, 

ba, 

ba, 

bar, 

baf ; 

be, 

be, 

ber; 

ib, 

ib ; 

ob, 

ob, 

ob ; 

ub, 

ub, 

ub ; 

oub. 

da, 

da, 

da, 

da, 

dar, 

das ; 

de, 

de, 

der ; 

id. 

id; 

od, 

od, 

od ; 

ud, 

iid, 

ud ; 

oud. 

ga, 

ga, 

ga, 

ga, 

gar, 

gan  ; 

gO, 

go, 

ger ; 

ig> 

Ig; 

og, 

og, 

9g; 

iig? 

ug, 

ug; 

ong. 

0.  jas, 

jar, 

ja, 

ja, 

ja, 

ja; 

jer, 

jo, 

je; 

*g, 

ig; 

og, 

og, 

og; 

ug> 

ng, 

ug; 

ong. 

las, 

lar, 

la, 

la, 

la, 

la ; 

ler, 

le, 

le; 

a, 

ii; 

ui, 

61, 

ol; 

nl, 

ul; 

oul. 

mas, 

mer, 

mo, 

ma, 

ma, 

me ; 

mer, 

me, 

mi ; 

im, 

im ; 

om, 

6m, 

om ; 

om, 

6m, 

iim ; 

oum. 

3.  an, 

an, 

an, 

arn, 

nan, 

an ; 

en, 

ern, 

en ; 

ny, 

ny; 

no, 

no, 

no ; 

nu, 

nu, 

nil ; 

nou. 

ang, 

arn, 

ang, 

af, 

ang, 

ang; 

eng, 

ern, 

eng; 

ing, 

ing; 

ong,  ong, 

ong; 

ung, 

ung, 

ung; 

;  oun. 

ra, 

ra, 

rar, 

ra, 

ra, 

raf ; 

re, 

rer, 

re; 

ri, 

ri; 

ro, 

ro, 

ro; 

ra, 

ru, 

rii; 

rou. 

k  ath. 

3&  ; 

people,  key,  valise,  foeld. 

For  e,  a,  ai,  ay,  ea,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  ue ;  as  in  any,  mid, 
says,  head,  hetfer,  leopard,  Mend,  b^ry,  g^ess. 

For  e,  ea,  i,  o,  ou,  u,  ue,  y;  as  in  earth,  girl,  word, 
scourge,  burn,  guerdon,  myrrh. 
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5.  ya, 

ya? 

yar, 

yan  ; 

ye> 

ye? 

yer ; 

y°> 

y°> 

yo; 

yu, 

yft, 

yu; 

you. 

zou ; 

zdb, 

zu, 

zu ; 

zoo, 

zo, 

zo ; 

Zl, 

zi; 

zer, 

ze ; 

ze ; 

zaf, 

zer, 

za, 

za, 

za, 

za. 

ouzh; 

uzh, 

uzh, 

uzh ; 

ozh, 

ozh, 

ozh ; 

izh, 

izh ; 

erzh, 

ezh, 

ezh ; 

af, 

arzh, 

azh, 

azh, 

azh,  azh. 

II. 

TONIC  AND  ATONIC 

COMBINATIONS. 

i.  la, 

fa, 

fa, 

far, 

fas ; 

m, 

fe, 

fer ; 

w, 

i±; 

oi, 

oi, 

„  i? . 

oi; 

ut, 

ut, 

ut; 

out. 

her, 

han, 

ha, 

ha, 

ha, 

ha ; 

he, 

he, 

her ; 

hi, 

hi; 

ho, 

ho, 

hu ; 

bu, 

hu, 

hu ; 

hou. 

ak, 

ak, 

ak, 

ak, 

ark, 

af ; 

ek, 

ek, 

erk ; 

ki, 

ki; 

ko, 

ko, 

ko ; 

kii, 

ku, 

ku ; 

kou. 

§P> 

ap, 

ap, 

op, 

erp, 

paf; 

pe, 

pi, 

per; 

P1* 

p*; 

op, 

oop, 

ap; 

pu, 

pu, 

poo; 

oup. 

af, 

ers, 

6s, 

as, 

as, 

es ; 

sir, 

se, 

si; 

is, 

is; 

us, 

as, 

os ; 

so, 

su, 

su. ; 

ous. 

tas, 

tar, 

ta, 

at, 

at, 

at ; 

ter, 

et, 

et ; 

ty, 

ty; 

to, 

too, 

to ; 

iit, 

ut, 

ut ; 

tou. 

o».  mai, 

fhar,  fha, 

fha, 

fha, 

fha ; 

fher, 

the, 

fhe ; 

ifh, 

ifh ;  ofh, 

ofh, 

ofh ;  ufh, 

ufh, 

ufh : 

;  oufh. 

ouch ; 

udh, 

Ticfh, 

ucli ; 

odi, 

ocli, 

odh ; 

fell, 

idh; 

erdi, 

edh, 

edh;  cliaf, 

dha, 

clia, 

cliar,  clia, 

clia. 

on  fell ;  usli,  Mh,  iisli ; 

osli, 

osli, 

osli ;  isTi, 

isli; 

slier,  slie,  slie ;  slian,  sTiar,  slia,    slia,  slia,  slia. 
Whou ;  whu,  Whu,  whu  ;  Who,  Who,  Who ;  whi,  whi ; 
Wher,  whe,  Whe  ;  Whas,  Whar,  Wha,  Wha,  Wha,  Wha. 


oral  element  is  prouuwu.  Yfy   _ 

imilar  manner  as  the  second  oral  element  represents 

y  z  ;  hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of  z.  The  combination  oe 
Tformed  "by  the  union  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is 
-k-mt ;  hence,  it  is  an  improper  diphthong.    It  repre- 

ats  the  oral  element  usually  represented  by  o  ;  hence, 

Man  alphabetic  equivalent  of  o. 
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sof'ly  for  softly, 

fiel's  "  fields, 

wil's  "  wil^s. 

sto'm,  "  storm, 

wa'm  "  warm. 


bois  trous  for  bois  ter  ous. 
dhick'n     "  diicken. 
his  fry      "  history, 
nov'l        "   nov  el. 
trav'l        "  '  trav  el. 


Secondly,  from  uttering  one  or  more  elements  that 
should  not  be  sounded  ;  as, 


even     for  ev'n. 


heav  en 
taken 
sick  en 
driv  el 
grov  el 


heav'n. 

tak'n. 

sick'n. 

driv'l. 

grov'l. 


rav  el 
sev  en 
soften 
shak  en 
shov  el 
shriv  el 


for  rav'l. 
"  sev'n. 
"  sof'n. 
"  shak'n. 
"  shov'l. 
"  shriv' 1. 


Thirdly,  from  substituting  one  element  for  another ; 


as, 

set 

for  sit. 

carse 

for 

course. 

sence 

"  since. 

re  part 

a 

re  port. 

shet 

"  shut. 

trof  fy 

u 

tro  phy. 

for  git 

"  forget 

pa  rent 

a 

par  ent. 

care 

"  care. 

bun  net 

u 

bon  net. 

dance 

"  dance. 

chi]  dmn 

u 

chil  dren. 

past 

"  past. 

siil  ler 

a 

eel  lar. 

ask 

"  ask. 

mel  ler 

a 

mel  low. 

grass 

"  grass. 

pil  ler 

a 

pil  low. 

srill 

"  slirill. 

mo  nmnt 

u 

mo  ment. 

wivl 

"  whirl. 

harm  k'ss 

u 

harm  less. 

agan 

"  again  (a gen). 

kind  m'ss 

a 

kind  ness. 

a  gansl 

"  against  (a  g 

enst). 

wis  per 

wkis  per. 

herfih 

"  hearth  (Mrfti). 

singm 

a 

sinking. 

a  CttJll. 

people,  ke^/,  valise,  field. 

For  e,  a,  ai,  ay,  ea,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  ue ;  as  in  any,  mi 
Bays,  head,  heifer,  leopard,  friend,  b^ry,  gwess.  pre- 

For  e,  ea,  i,  o,  ou,  u,  ue,  y ;  as  in  earth,  girl,  wfeen 
scourge,  burn,  guerdon,  m?/rrh.  l  the 


ANALYSIS  OF  WORDS. 


uses  of  letters  in  written  words,  the  instructor  will 
require  the  student  to  master  the  following  exhaustive, 
though  simple  analysis. 

Analysis. — 1st.  The  word  salve,  in  pronunciation, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  oral  elements;  say— 
salve.  [Here  let  the  student  utter  the  three  oral  ele- 
ments separately,  and  then  pronounce  the  word.]  The 
first  is  a  modified  breathing ;  hence,  it  is  an  atonic. 
The  second  is  a  pure  tone ;  hence,  it  is  a  tonic.  The 
third  is  a  modified  tone  ;  hence,  it  is  a  subtonic. 

2d.  The  word  salve,  in  writing,  is  represented  by  the 
letters  ;  s  a  1  v  e — salve.  S  represents  an  atonic  ;  hence, 
it  is  a  consonant.  Its  oral  element  is  chiefly  formed  by 
the  teeth  ;  hence,  it  is  a  dental.  Its  oral  element  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  organs  and  in  a  similar  manner  as 
the  first  oral  element  of  z ;  hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of  z. 
A  represents  a  tonic  ;  hence,  it  is  a  vowel.  L  is  silent. 
V represents  a  subtonic ;  hence,  it  is  a  consonant.  Its 
oral  element  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  lower  lip  and  the 
upper  teeth  ;  hence,  it  is  a  labio-dental.  Its  oral  ele- 
ment is  formed  by  the  same  organs  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  that  off;  hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of /.    E  is  silent. 

Analysis. — 1st.  The  word  shoe,  in  pronunciation,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  oral  elements  ;  sli  o — shoe. 
The  first  is  a  modified  breathing  ;  hence,  it  is  an  atonic. 
The  second  is  a  pure  tone ;  hence,  it  is  a  tonic. 

2d.  The  word  shoe,  in  writing,  is  represented  by  the 
letters,  sli  o  e — slioe.  The  combination  sli  represents  an 
atonic ;  hence,  it  is  a  consonant.  Its  oral  element  is 
chiefly  formed  by  the  teeth ;  hence  it  is  a  dental.  Its 
oral  element  is  produced  by  the  same  organs  and  in  a? 
similar  manner  as  the  second  oral  element  represented 
by  z ;  hence,  it  is  a  cognate  of  z.  The  combination  oe 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is 
silent ;  hence,  it  is  an  improper  diphthong.  It  repre- 
sents the  oral  element  usually  represented  by  g  ;  hence, 
it  is  an  alphabetic  equivalent  of  o. 
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VIII. 

RULES  IN  ARTICULATION. 

A AS  the  Name  of  a  Letter,  or  when  used  as  an  em- 
phatic word,  should  be  pronounced  a  (a  in  &ge) ;  as, 
I  said  three  boys  knew  the  letter  a,  not  a  boy  knew  it. 

2.  Tlie  Word  A,  when  not  emphatic,  is  marked 
short  (a),1  though  in  quality  it  should  be  pronounced 
nearly  like  a  as  heard  in  ask,  grass  ;  as, 

Give  a  baby  sister  a  smile,  a  kind  word,  and  a  kiss. 

3.  TJie,  when  not  emphatic  nor  immediately  followed 
by  a  word  that  commences  with  a  vowel  sound,  should 
be  pronounced  thu  ;  as, 

The  (thu)  peach,  the  (tM)  plum,  the  apple,  and  the  (thu) 
cherry  are  yours.    Did  he  ask  for  a  pen,  or  for  the  pen  ? 

4 .  V  'Preceded  by  ffi. — When  u  long  (u  in  tube),  or 
its  alphabetic  equivalent  ew,  is  preceded  by  r,  or  the 
sound  of  sli,  in  the  same  syllable,  it  has  always  the 
sound  of  o  in  do  ;  as, 

Are  you  sure  that  shreivd  youth  wa§  rude  ? 

5.  HZ  may  be  Trilled  when  immediately  followed 
by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable.  When  thus  sit- 
uated in  emphatic  words,  it  should  always  be  trilled ;  as, 

He  is  both  brave  and  true.   She  said  scratching,  not  scrawling 
Pupils  will  read  the  sentences  several  times,  analyze 
the  words,  and  tell  what  rules  the  exercises  illustrate. 

:  '  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION. 
1.  Thu  bold  bad  baiz  brok  bolts  and  barz. 
Thu  rogz  rusTit  round  thu  ruf  red  roks. 

3.  Hi  on  a  hil  II ii  herd  harsez  harm  hofs. 

4.  Shor  al  her  pathz  ar  pathz  6v  pes. 

5.  Ba  !  that'z  not  siks  dollarz,  but  a  dollar. 

6.  Charj  the  old  man  to  clioz  a  cliais  cliez. 

1  A  Initial. — A  in  many  words,  or  volume  of  sound  being  less  than 
as  an  initial  unaccented  syllable,  is  that  of  a  sixth  power  (a),  as  in  alas, 
also  marked  short  (a),  its  quantity    amass,  abaft. 
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7.  Lit  seking  lit,  hafh  lit  6v  lit  begild. 

8.  Thoz  yofhs  with  troths  yuz  othz. 

9.  Arm  it  with  ragz,  a  pigmi  stra  wil  pers  it. 

10.  Nou  set  thu  teth  and  strech  thu  nostril  wid. 

11.  He  wocht  and  wept,  he  felt  and  prad  far  all. 

12.  Hiz  Tz  amidst  thu  mists,  mezherd  an  azher  ski. 

13.  Thu  whalz  wheld  and  wherld,  and  bard  thar  brad, 
loroun  baks. 

Jasn  Jonz  sed,  Luna,  alas,  amas,  villa. 

15.  Thii  strif  seseth,  pes  approcheth,  and  thu  gud 
man  rejaisefh, 

16.  Our  slirod  ants  yuzd  slirugz,  and  sharp,  sluH 
shreks. 

17.  Amidst  thu.  mists  and  koldest  frosts,  with  barest 
rists  and  stoutest  bosts,  he  thrusts  hiz  fists  agenst  thu 
posts,  and  stil  insists  he  sez  thu  gosts. 

18.  A  starm  arizeth  on  thu  se.  A  model  vessel  iz 
struggling  amidst  thu  war  6v  elements,  kwivering  and 
shivering,  shringking  and  battling  lik  a  fhingking  being. 


II.  SYLLABICATION. 

2.  The?x  must  go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through. 
voice :  the  \e  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
TION,  and  thenake  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When 

e  are  m  uur  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it. 

4.  J±  JLrisyiiauie  is  a,  wora  oi  uurtc  strict  >"«»ar~ 

con-fine-ment. 

5 .  A  'Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  four  or  wore  sylla- 
bles ;  as,  in-no-cen-cy,  un-in-lel-M-gi-bil-i-ty. 

Let  pupils  tell  the  number  of  syllables  in  words  that 
are  not  monosyllables,  in  the  following 

EXERCISES  IN .  SYLLABICATION. 
1.  When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  the  resolution  to 
make  the  day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  easily  done. 
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2.  A  kind  word,  an  encouraging  expression — trifles  in  them- 
selves light  as  air — may  make  some  heart  glad  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours. 

3.  A  life  of  idleness  is  not  a  life  of  pleasure.  Only  activity 
and  usefulness  afford  happiness.  The  most  miserable  are  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do. 

4.  Would  you  be  free  from  uneasiness  of  mind,  do  nothing 
that  you  know  or  think  to  be  wrong.  Would  you  enjoy  the 
piirest  pleasure,  do  always  and  everywhere  what  you  see  to  be 
unquestionably  right. 

5.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossom,  in  summer  there  will 
be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit :  so,  if  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  probably  be  con- 
temptible, and  old  age  miserable. 


III.  ACCENT. 

ACCENT  is  the  peculiar  force  given  to  one  or  more 
l  syllables  of  a  word. 
2 .  In  many  Trisyllables  and  'Polysyllables,  of  two 
syllables  accented,  one  is  uttered  with  greater  force  than 
the  other.    The  more  forcible  accent  is  called  primary, 
and  the  less  forcible,  secondary  ;  as  ^«5-i-TA-tion. 
He  is  both  brave  and  true.    She  said  scratching,  not  scr aiding 
Pupils  will  read  the  sentences  several  times,  analyze 
the  words,  and  tell  what  rules  the  exercises  illustrate. 

EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION. 
S .  The  Mar/c  of  Acute  Accent,  heavy,  [']  is  often 
used  to  indicate  primary  accent ;  light,  [ '  ]  secondary 
accent ;  as, 

Hostility  brought  vic'tory,  not  ig'nomin'ious  defeat'. 

4.  The  Mark  of  Grave  Accent,  [']  is  here  used 
to  indicate,  first,  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed 
forms  a  separate  syllable  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  vowel 
is  not  an  alphabetic  equivalent,  but  represents  one  o  f 
its  usual  oral  elements ;  as, 


EXPRESSION. 
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An  aged  and  learned  man  caught  that  winged  thing  for 
his  beloved  pupils.  Her  goodness  [not  goo&niss]  moved  the 
roughest  [not  rough ist]. 

Pupils  will  give  the  office  of  each  mark  in  these 

EXERCISES  IN  ACCENT. 

1.  N/o'tice  the  marks  of  ae'cent,  and  al'ways  accent'  corrSct'ly 
the  words  in'teresting,  cir'  cumstances,  difficulty. 

2.  That  blessed  and  bel6ved  child  loves  everv  winded  fbi'mr 

3.  He  that  is  slew  to  anger  is  betW  'Ws-'  Tnose  were  ner 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  th^  1 

Jf..  A  spirit  of  Mr  .  ,r  

young,  in'^; 

II  INFLECTION, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

INFLECTION  is  the  bend  or  slide  of  the  voice,  used 
in  ^^".^""i»^^pp!fl,kin2:. 

re  illustrated  by  each  oi  tne  lunowmg 

Inflect, 

thegreate       EXERCISES  IN  INFLECTION, 
or  heavy  sv  ^  ^  ^  .g       a        j  wan^> 

2 .  The?x  must  go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through. 

voice  4  the  i#  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
riON,  and  thenake  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When 
e  are  m  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it. 

5.  Do  you  see  that  bright  star  ?    Yes  :  it  is  splendid. 

6.  Does  that  beautiful  lady  deserve  praise,  or  blame  ? 

7.  Is  a  candle  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed  ? 

8.  Hunting  mm,  not  leasts,  shall  be  his  game. 

9.  Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 
\0.  Th&re  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  which,  taken  ajLtko 

3.  The  ^Rising  Inflection  is  the  upward  bend  or 
1  * J  -  'vp  the  voice ;  as,  \ 

Expression  has  to  ao  w*iin  worus  in  sentences  and  extended 
discourse.    It  enables  the  hearer  to  see,  feel,  and  understand. 
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I.  EMPHASIS, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

EMPHASIS  is  the  peculiar  force  given  to  one  ot 
more  words  of  a  sentence. 
2 .  To  give  a  Word  Umphasis ,  means  to  pronounce 
it  in  a  loud1  or  forcible  manner.  No  uncommon  tone  is 
"TFthe  spring  p1&  ^7  be  made  emphatic  by  prolong- 
be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  !#use,  or  eyen  by  a  whisper, 
away  without  improvement,  manhood  Pointed  in  Italics ; 
temptible,  and  old  age  miserable.  ^  those  that 


III.  ACCENT. 

ACCENT  is  the  peculiar  force  given  to  one  or  more 
l  syllables  of  a  word. 

2.  In  many  Trisyllables  a?id  'Polysyllables,  of  two 
syllables  accented,  one  is  uttered  with  greater  force  than 
the  other.  The  more  forcible  accent  is  called  'primary \ 
and  the  less  forcible,  secondary  ;  as  hab-i-TA-tion. 

He  is  both  brave  and  true.    She  said  scratching,  not  scrawling 
Pupils  will  read  the  sentences  several  times,  analyze 
the  words,  and  tell  what  rules  the  exercises  illustrate. 

r  |  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION. 

3.  T?ie  Mar/c  of  Acute  Accent,  heavy,  [']  is  often 
u§ed  to  indicate  primary  accent ;  light,  [']  secondary 
accent ;  as, 

Hostility  brought  vic'tory,  not  ig'nomin'ious  defeat'. 

A.  T/ie  Mark  of  Grave  Accent,  [%]  is  here  used 
to  indicate,  first,  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed 
f°m\5La~ser)arate  syllable  :  and,  secondly,  that  theyowoi 

.    ,  .    .    A  "  ,   L  L.    ,  _  -  .        ^uu  to  volume  of 

explain  to  the  class  the  fact,  that  voice,  used  on  the  same  key  or  pitch 
loudness  has  not,  of  necessity,  refer-    when  reading  or  speaking!  ' 
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7.  The  good  man  is  honored,  but  the  evil  man  is  despised. 

8.  Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men  and  the  idol  of  fools. 

9.  He  that  trusts  you,  where  he  should  find  you  lions  finds 
you  hares  ;  where  foxes,  geese. 

10.  My  friends,  our  country  must  be  free  !  The  land  is 
never  lost,  that  has  a  son  to  right  her,  and  here  are  troops  of 
sons,  and  loyal  ones  ! 

11.  Little  Nell  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so 
free  from  mark  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon. 

12.  "  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that  has  loved 
the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always."  Those  were  her 
words. 


II.  INFLECTION, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

INFLECTION  is  the  bend  or  slide  of  the  voice,  used 
in  """v^f  Tr>re  Q-nri jsppa.king. 

re  illustrated  by  each  oi  tne  luiwwmg 

Inflect, 

thegreate       EXERCISES  IN  INFLECTION, 
or  heavy  sy  ^  ^  ^  .g       a  £j0£  j  want. 

2.  The?x  must  go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through. 

poice  :  the  ±g  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
noisr,  and  thenake  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When 
t;  art;  m  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it. 

5.  Do  you  see  that  bright  star  ?    Yes  :  it  is  splendid. 

6.  Does  that  beautiful  lady  deserve  praise,  or  blame  ? 

7.  Is  a  candle  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed  ? 

8.  Hunting  men,  not  beasts,  shall  be  his  game. 

9.  Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 
[0.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  flip 

3.  The  ^Rising  Inflection  is  the  upward  bend  or 
slide  of  the  voice ;  as,  9 

Do  you  love  your  V° 
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A.  2' he  Falling  Inflection  is  the  downward  bend 
or  slide  of  the  voice  ;  as, 

.  %, 

When  are  you  going  ^ep 

5.  The  Circumflex  is  the  union  of  the  inflections  on 
the  same  syllable  or  word,  either  commencing  with  the 
rising  and  ending  with  the  falling,  or  commencing  with 
the  falling  and  ending  with  the  rising,  thns  producing 
a  slight  wave  of  the  voice. 

6.  The  Acute  Accent  [']is  used  to  mark  the  rising 
inflection ;  the  grave  accent  [y]  the  falling  inflection ;  as. 

Will  you  read,  or  spell  ? 

7.  The  Falling  Circumflex,  which  commences 
with  a  rising  and  ends  with  a  falling  slide,  is  marked 
thus  ^  ;  the  rising  circumflex,  which  commences  with 
a  falling  and  ends  with  a  rising  slide,  is  marked  thus  w, 
which  the  pupil  will  see  is  the  same  mark  inverted  ;  as, 

You  must  take  me  for  a  fool,  to  think  I  could  do  that. 

II.    

syllables  accented,  one  is  uttered  with  greater  fo1 
the  other.    The  more  forcible  accent  is  called  / 
and  the  less  forcible,  secondary  ;  as  hab-i-TA-^r  all  ideas 
He  is  both  brave  and  true.   She  said  scratching,  no/r  whenever 
Pupils  will  read  the  sentences  several  tiwoely ;  as, 
the  words,  and  tell  what  rules  the  exercisescharge  you  j 

•r  j  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION  *  -va-gg 

3 .  The  Mark  of  Acute  Accent,  heavy,  [ ']  is  6fteor 

u§ed  to  indicate  primary  accent ;  light,  [ '  ]  seconda? 

accent  i  as.  m 
'     '  all 
Hostility  brought  vic'tory,  not  ig'nomin'ious  defeat'.  ^ 

4.  The  Mark  of  Grave  Accent,  [']  is  here  uss 

answered  by  yes  or  no,  require  the  rising  inflection ; 
but  their  answers,  when  positive,  the  falling  ;  as. 
Do  you  love  Mary  ?    Yes  ;  I  do. 
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A .  ^Declarative  Questions,  or  those  that  can  not  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no,  require  the  falling  inflection ;  as, 
What  means  this  stir  in  town  ?  When  are  you  going  to  Kome  ? 

5.  When  Words  or  Clauses  contrast  or  compare, 
the  first  part  usually  has  the  rising,  and  the  last  the 
falling  inflection  ;  though,  when  one  side  of  the  contrast 
is  affirmed,  and  the  other  denied,  the  latter  has  the 
rising  inflection,  in  whatever  order  they  occur ;  as, 

I  have  seen  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred,  joy  and  grief,  hope 
and  despair.    I  come  to  Mry  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

6.  The  Circumflex  is  used  when  the  thoughts  are 
not  sincere  or  earnest,  "but  are  employed  in  jest,  double- 
meaning,  or  mockery.  The  falling  circumflex  is  used 
in  places  that  would  otherwise  require  the  falling  inflec- 
tion ;  the  rising  circumflex,  in  places  that  would  other- 
wise require  the  rising  inflection  ;  as, 

The  beggar  intends  to  nde,  not  to  walk.    Ah,  she  loves  you  ! 

Students  will  be  careful  to  employ  the  right  slides  in 
sentences  that  are  unmarked,  and  tell  what  rule  or 
rules  are  illustrated  by  each  of  the  following 

EXERCISES  IN  INFLECTION. 

1.  I  want  a  phi.    It  is  not  a  hook  I  want. 

2.  The  war  must  go  on.    We  must  fight  it  through. 

3.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies  ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
Jf.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When 

we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it. 

5.  Do  you  see  that  bright  star  ?    Yes  :  it  is  splendid. 

6.  Does  that  beautiful  lady  deserve  praise,  or  blame  ? 

7.  Is  a  candle  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed  ? 

8.  Hunting  men,  not  leasts,  shall  be  his  game. 

9.  Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 

10.  Th6re  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

11.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  heart  to  this  vote. 
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12.  If  Caudle  says  so,  then  all  must  believe  it,  of  course. 

IS.  Is  this  a  time  to  be  gloomy  and  sad 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around  ; 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  ? 

lJf.  Ah,  it  was  Maud  that  gave  it !  I  never  thought,  undei 
any  circumstances,  it  could  be  you  ! 


III.  SLUR. 

SLUR  is  that  smooth,  gliding,  subdued  movement 
of  the  voice,  by  which  those  parts  of  a  sentence  of 
less  comparative  importance  are  rendered  less  impres- 
sive to  the  ear,  and  emphatic  words  and  phrases  set  in 
stronger  relief. 

2.  Slur  must  be  JEJmployed  in  cases  of  parenthesis,  con- 
trast, repetition  or  explanation,  where  the  phrase  or  sentence  is 
of  small  comparative  importance  ;  and  often  when  qualification 
of  time,  place,  or  manner  is  made. 

S.  The  "Parts  which  are  to  be  Slurred  in  a  portion  of 
the  exercises  are  printed  in  Italic  letters.  Students  will  first 
read  the  parts  of  the  sentence  that  appear  in  Roman,  and  then 
the  whole  sentence,  passing  lightly  and  quickly  over  what  wa§ 
first  omitted.  They  will  also  read  the  unmarked  examples  in 
like  manner. 

EXERCISES  IN  SLUR. 

1.  I  am  sure,  if  you  provide  for  your  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, that  God  will  bless  you. 

2.  The  general,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  lean- 
ing on  his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle. 

3.  Children  are  wading,  with  cheerful  cries, 

In  the  shoals  of  the  sparkling  browok  ; 
Laughing  maidens,  with  soft  young  eyes. 
Walk  or  sit  in  the  shady  nook. 
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The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks  at  the  twisted 
brooks  ;  and,  feeling  the  cool  breath  of  each  little  pool,  breathes 
a  blessing  on  the  summer  rain. 

5.  The  calm  shade  shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet 
breeze,  that  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm 
to  thy  sick  heart. 

6.  Young  eyes,  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours, 

Now  point  the  rifle's  barrel ; 
And  hands,  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

7.  If  there's  a  Power  above  us — and  that  there  is,  all  Nature 
cries  aloud  through  all  her  works — He  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 
and  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

8.  The  village  cbtirch,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


IV.  PAUSES, 
i. 

DEFINITIONS. 

PAUSES  are  suspensions  of  the  voice  in  reading  and 
speaking,  used  to  mark  expectation  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  to  give  effect  to  expression. 

2.  The  'Pause  is  marked  thus  *j  in  the  following 
illustrations  and  exercises. 

II. 

RULES  FOR  PAUSES. 

THE  Subject  of  a  Sentence,  or  that  of  which  some- 
thing is  declared,  when  either  emphatic  or  com- 
pound, requires  a  pause  after  it ;  as, 

The  cause  <y  will  raise  up  armies.  Sincerity  and  truth  <j  form 
the  basis  of  every  virtue. 
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2.  Two  Nouns  in  the  same  Case,  without  a  con- 
necting word,  require  a  pause  between  them ;  as, 

I  admire  Webster  *j  the  orator. 

3.  Adjectives  that  follow  the  words  they  qualify  oi 
limit  require  pauses  immediately  before  them  ;  as, 

He  had  a  mind  *j  deep  *j  active  *j  well  stored  with  knowledge 
A .  H$ut,  hence,  and  other  words  that  mark  a  sudden 

change,  when  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 

require  a  pause  after  them ;  as, 

But  i  these  joys  are  his.    Hence  *j  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of 

the  Lord  ^  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

5.  In  Cases  of  Ellipsis,  a  pause  is  required  wherr 
one  or  more  words  are  omitted  ;  as, 

He  thanked  Mary  many  times  «y  Kate  but  once.  Call  this 
man  friend  ^  that  *j  brother. 

6.  A  Slurred  'Passage  requires  a  pause  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  it ;  as, 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird  m  though  none  of  the 
homeliest  *j  has  nothing  bright  or  showy  in  it. 

Pupils  will  tell  which  of  the  rules  are  illustrated  by 
the  following 

EXERCISES  IN  PAUSES. 

1.  All  promise  f  is  poor  dilatory  man. 

2.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

3.  Weeping  *j  may  endure  for  a  night  *j  y  but  joy  y  edmefh  in 
the  morning. 

4.  Paul  i  the  Apostle  y  wrote  to  Timothy. 

5.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  was  king  of  Israel. 

6.  He  was  a  friend  m  gentle  ^  generous  y  good-humored  ^  af 
fectionate. 

7.  Yqu  see  a  gentleman,  polished,  easy,  quiet,  witty,  and, 
socially,  your  equal. 

8.  The  night  wind  with  a  desolate  moan  swept  by. 

9.  But  1 1  shall  say  no  more  *j  pity  and  charity  being  dead  ^  to 
a  heart  of  stone. 

10.  Husbands  and  fathers  «j  think  of  their  wives  and  children 
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/S.  Marks  of  Mlipsis  [  ....  ****]  are  formed 

by  means  of  a  long  dash,  or  of  a  succession  of  periods 

S"  UCTl  'Points  or  Marks  are  here  introduced  as  are 
necessary,  in  written  or  printed  language,  to  make 
plain  tie  meaning  of  the  writer,  or  to  mark  a  portion  of 
the  pauses  used  in  good  reading.  The  teacher  will  em- 
ploy this  for  a  reading  lesson,  and  not  for  a  task,  making 
all  necessary  additional  explanations. 

/.  The  Comma  [  9  ]  marks  the  smallest  division  of 
a  sentence,  and  represents  the  shortest  pause  ;  as, 
The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the  sun. 

2.  The  Semicolon  [;]  separates  such  parts  of  a 
sentence  as  are  less  closely  connected  than  those  divided 
by  a  -eomma,  and  usually  represents  a  longer  pause ;  as, 

The  noblest  men  and  women  have  been  children  once  ;  lisp- 
ing the  speech,  laughing  the  laugh,  thinking  the  thought,  of 
childhood. 

3.  The  Colon  [:]  separates  parts  of  a  sentence  less 
closely  connected  than  those  divided  by  a  semicolon, 
and  usually  represents  a  longer  pause  ;  as, 

He  who  receives  a  gdbd  turn  should  never  forget  it  :  he  who 
does  one  should  never  remember  it. 

A .  The  Period  [ .  ]  is  placed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence 
which  declares  something,  and  usually  represents  a  full 
stop..  It  must  be  uged  after  an  abbreviated  word  ;  as, 

If  you  will,  you  can  rise.  Send  the  clothing  and  the  money 
to  Geo.  W.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

5.  The  Interrogation  Point  [?]  showstha,ta  ques 
fcion  is  asked  ;  as, 

You  say  you  will  do  better  to-morrow  ;  but  are  you  sure  of 
to-morrow  ?    Have  you  one  hour  in  your  hand  ? 

6.  The  jEJxclamalion  Point  [!]  is  placed  after 
words  that  express  surprise,  astonishment,  admiration, 
and  other  strong  feelings. ;  as, 

Alas  my  noble  boy  !  that  thou  shouldst  die  I 
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2.  Two  Nouns  in  the  same  Case,  without  a  con- 
necting word,  require  a  pause  between  them ;  as, 

Was  there  ever  a  braver  soldier?  Was  there  ever — but  I 
scorn  to  boast.  There  are  two  kinds  of  evils — those  which 
can  not  be  cured,  and  those  which  can. 

8.  Marks  of  ^Parenthesis  ( )  are  used  to  inclose 
words  that  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  sentence  in 
which  they  appear,  and  that  can  be  omitted  without  in- 
jury to  its  sense.  They  should  be  slurred  in  read- 
ing ;  as, 

Whether  playing  ball  or  riding  on  horseback  {for  he  rides 
often),  the  boy  knows  both  how  to  start  and  when  to  stop. 

9.  brackets  [  ]  are  chiefly  used  to  inclose  words  that 
serve  to  explain  one  or  more  words  of  a  sentence,  or  to 
point  out  a  reference  ;  as, 

Washington  [the  Father  of  his  Country]  made  this  remark. 
You  will  find  an  account  of  the  creation  in  the  Bible.  [See 
Genesis,  chap,  i.] 

ffl.  Marks  of  Quotation  [iC  "]  are  used  to  show 
that  the  real  or  supposed  words  of  another  are  given. 
A  quotation  written  within  a  quotation  requires  only 
single  marks ;  as, 

"If  this  poor  man,"  said  my  father,  "thus  earnestly  says,  'I 
thank  God  that  He  is  good  to  me/  how  can  we  express  our 
thanks  for  his  many  mercies  ! " 

//.  The  Index,  or  Hand  [  ],  points  out  a  pas- 
sage for  special  attention ;  as, 

EdlP  All  orders  will  be  prdmptly  and  cdrefully  attended  to. 

72.  The  Apostrophe  [9],  looking  like  a  comma 
placed  above  the  line,  denotes  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  letters.  It  is  also  u§ed  before  s  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  after  s  in  the  plural,  to  mark  possession  ;  as, 

Do  not  ask  who'll  go  with  ygu  :  go  ahead.  Unele  bought 
Cora's  shges,  and  the  boys'  hats. 
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/S.  Marks  of  ffllipsis  [  ....  ****]  are  formed 

by  means  of  a  long  dash,  or  of  a  succession  of  periods 
or  stars  of  various  lengths,  and  are  used  to  indicate  the 
omission  of  letters  in  a  word,  of  words  in  a  sentence,  or 
of  one  or  more  sentences  ;  as, 

Friend  C  s  is  in  trouble.    "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 

God  with  all  thy  heart,....  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
"  Charity  sufferefh  long,  and  is  kind  ;  *  *  *  *  bearefh  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 

.  The  Hyphen  [  -  ]  is  placed  after  a  syllable  end- 
ing a  line,  to  show  that  the  remainder  of  the  word  be- 
gins the  next  line.  It  usually  unites  the  words  of  which 
a  compound  is  formed,  when  each  of  them  retains  its 
original  accent ;  as, 

We  thank  the  all'- wise'  God  for  the  in'cense-breath'ing  morn. 

/J.  Marks  of Reference.— -The  Asterisk,  or  Star  [*], 
the  Obelisk,  or  Dagger  [f],  the  Double  Dagger  [J],  th.3 
Section  [§],  Parallel  Lines  [||],  and  the  Paragraph  [T] 
are  used,  in  the  order  named,  when  references  are  made 
to  remarks  or  notes  in  the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  or  some  other  part  of  the  book.  Letters  and 
figures  are  often  used  for  marks  of  reference. 

/6.  The  Diwresis  ["]  is  placed  over  the  latter  of 
two  vowels  to  show  that  they  form  separate  syllables ;  as, 

His  ideas  of  the  Creator  were  formed  in  those  aerial  heights. 

Pupils  will  be  required  to  give  the  names  and  uses  of 
all  the  marks  in  the  following 

EXERCISES  IN  PUNCTUATION. 

1.  The  true  lover  of  beauty  sees  it  in  the  lowliest  flower, 
meets  it  in  every  path,  enjoys  it  everywhere. 

2.  Stones  grow  ;  vegetables  grow  and  live ;  animals  grow, 
live,  and  feel. 

S.  Do  not  insult  a  poor  man  :  his  misery  entitles  him  to  pity. 
h  I  take — eh  !  oh  ! — as  much  exercise — eh  ! — as  I  can, 
Madam  Gout.    Yqu  know  my  inactive  state. 
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5.  "  Honest  boys,"  said  I,  "be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  whether 
I  am  in  the  way  to  Richmond." 

6.  "A  pure  and  gentle  soul,"  said  he,  "often  feels  that  this 
world  is  full  of  beauty,  full  of  innocent  gladness." 

7.  Has  God  provided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  rougher 
sea,  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  ? 

8.  Angry  children  are  like  men  standing  on  their  heads  : 
they  see  all  things  the  wrong  way.  To  rule  one's  anger  is  well : 
to  prevent  it  is  better. 

9.  You  speak  like  a  boy — like  a  boy  who  thinks  the  old, 
gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  sapling. 

10.  What  do  you  say  ?  What  ?  I  really  do  not  understand 
you.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  yourself  again.  Upon  my  word, 
I  do  not. — Oh  !  now  I  know  :  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  is  a  cold 
day.    Why  did  you  not  say  at  once,  "It  is  cold  to-day?" 


GENERAL  DIAGRAM. 


ELOCUTION 


2.  THE  FAIRY  FLOWER. 


PART  SECOND. 

\  Clara  wa§  growing  by  the  side  of  a  wide,  flat 
1  the  moon  cast  the  shadow  of  a  beautiful 
g  and  slender  stem,  upon  the  rock.    She  was 
7  ,nd  the  dew  came  and  comforted  her,  and  in  the 
'  mid  not  help  looking  at  herself  in  the  brook, 
— -  '       PART  FIRST. 

ONCE  there  was  a1  little  girl  whose  name  was  Clara.  She 
had  a  very  kind  heart,  but  she  was  an  only  child  and  had 
been  pitted2  so  much  that  she  was  likely  to  become  very  selfish. 
Too  late  her  mother  lamented3  that  she  had  indulged  her  so 
much,  and  strove  to  repair  the4  mischief  and  to  make  Clara 
think  of  other  people's  happiness,  and  not  solely5  of  her  own. 

2.  On  some  days  nothing6  could  be  more  charming  than 
Clara's  ways.  She  was  gentle  and  obliging,  and  sang  all  day 
ISng,  and  made  every  one  who  came  near  her  happy  by  her 
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they  see  all  things  the  wrong  way.  To  rule  one's  anger  is  well : 
to  prevent  it  is  better. 

9.  You  speak  like  a  boy — like  a  boy  who  thinks  the  old, 
gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  sapling. 

10.  What  do  you  say  ?  What  ?  I  really  do  not  understand 
you.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  yourself  again.  Upon  my  word, 
I  do  not. — Oh  !  now  I  know  :  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  is  a  cold 
day.    Why  did  you  not  say  at  once,  "  It  is  cold  to-day  ?" 
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en  the  crystal  old  man  tobk  the  flowers  out  of  her 
were  wet  with  moisture,  and  he  shook  them  over 
d  said,  "  Change  to  a  flower  !    Go  and  stand  by 
11  your  shadow  shall  be  marked  upon  the  rock." 

II. 

2.  THE  FAIRY  FLOWER. 

PART  SECOND. 

\  Clara  wa§  growing  by  the  side  of  a  wide,  flat 
\  the  moon  cast  the  shadow  of  a  beautiful 
g  and  slender  stem,  upon  the  rock.    She  was 
1  ud  the  dew  came  and  comforted  her,  and  in  the 
mid  not  help  looking  at  herself  in  the  brook, 
— -  '      PART  FIRST. 

ONCE  th&re  was  a1  little  girl  whose  name  was  Clara.  She 
had  a  very  kind  heart,  but  she  was  an  only  child  and  had 
been  pitted2  so  much  that  she  was  likely  to  become  very  selfish. 
Too  late  her  mother  lamented3  that  she  had  indulged  her  so 
much,  and  strove  to  repair  the4  mischief  and  to  make  Clara 
think  of  other  people's  happiness,  and  not  solely5  of  her  own. 

2.  On  some  days  nothing6  could  be  more  charming  than 
Clara's  ways.  She  was  gentle  and  obliging,  and  sang  all  day 
ldng,  and  made  every  one  who  came  near  her  happy  by  her 
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they  see  all  things  the  wrong  way.  To  rule  one's  anger  is  well : 
to  prevent  it  is  better. 

9.  You  speak  like  a  boy— like  a  boy  who  thinks  the  old, 
gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  sapling. 

10.  What  do  you  say  ?  What  ?  I  really  do  not  understand 
you.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  yourself  again.  Upon  my  word, 
I  do  not. — Oh  !  now  I  know  :  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  is  a  cold 
day.    Why  did  you  not  say  at  once,  "  It  is  cold  to-day  ?" 
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1 Articulation 
Syllabication 
Accent  


j  Primary 

as,  vat :  12.  w  ;  as,  wig  :  13.  y  ;  as,  yet :  14-  z,  or 
§  ;  as,  zinc,  his.  :  IS.  z,  or  zh  ;  as,  azure. 

III.  ATOMICS. 
1.  f ;  as,  fife :  2.  h ;  as,  hot :  3.  k,  or  -e ;  as,  kink, 
■eat :  4-  p  ;  as,  pop  :  5.  s,  or  c  ;  as,  sense,  city  :  6.  t ; 
as,  tart :  7.  Tn,  or  £h  ;  as,  Thorn,  pith  :  8.  Ch,  or  en ; 
as,  Charles,  rich :  Sn,  sri,  or  ch ;  as,  Sharon,  ash, 
chaise :  10.  Wh,  or  wh ;  as,  White,  whip.— Italics, 
silent ;  as,  often,  (of  n) :  ?  for  gz  ;  as,  eg  act'. 
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en  the  crystal  old  man  tdbk  the  flowers  out  of  her 
were  wet  with  moisture,  and  he  shook  them  over 
d  said,  "  Change  to  a  flower  !    Go  and  stand  by 
11  your  shadow  shall  be  marked  upon  the  rock." 


II. 

2.  THE  FAIRY  FLOWER. 

PART  SECOND. 

\  Clara  wa§  growing  by  the  side  of  a  wide,  flat 
\  the  moon  cast  the  shadow  of  a  beautiful 
g  and  slender  stem,  upon  the  rock.    She  was 
7  nd  the  dew  came  and  comforted  her,  and  in  the 
iuld  not  help  looking  at  herself  in  the  brook, 
—  '       PART  FIRST. 

ONCE  there  was  a1  little  girl  whose  name  was  Clara.  She 
had  a  very  kind  heart,  but  she  was  an  only  child  and  had 
been  pfitted2  so  much  that  she  was  likely  to  become  very  selfish. 
Too  late  her  mother  lamented3  that  she  had  indulged  her  so 
much,  and  strove  to  repair  the4  mischief  and  to  make  Clara 
think  of  other  people's  happiness,  and  not  solely5  of  her  own. 

2.  On  some  days  nothing6  could  be  more  charming  than 
Clara's  ways.  She  was  gentle  and  obliging,  and  sang  all  day 
16ng,  and  made  every  one  who  came  near  her  happy  by  her 
agreeable  manners.  Then  everybody  admired  her,  and  her 
mother  and  aunt7  were  sure8  that  she  was9  cured  of  her  pet- 
tish dispositions. 

S.  But  the  very  next  day,  all  her  charming  ways  were 
exchanged.  She  carried  a  moody 10  face.  She  was  no  longer 
courteous,11  and  every  one  who  came  near  her  felt  the  chill  of 
her  manner,  as  if  an  east  wind  were  blowing  with  her  breath. 


1  A  (a),  see  Rule  2,  p.  24. 

2  Pet' ted,  treated  as  a  pet ;  in- 
dulged. 

3  La  ment'ed,  felt  deep  regret  or 
sorrow ;  mourned. 

4  The  (thu),  see  Rule  3,  p.  24. 

5  Sole'ly,  alone ;  6nly. 


6  Nothing  (nufli'ing),  no  thing. 

7  Aunt  (ant). 

8  Sure  (^hor),  see  Rule  4,  p.  24. 

9  Was  (woz). 

10  Mood'y,  angry ;  peevish  ;  sad. 

11  Courteous,  (kerf  e  us),  well- 
bred  ;  polite  ;  obliging. 
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r  light. 

-  ippy.  She 

id  tried  to 
happy  and 

k  ingf}  OnudVen^fe  iTfie1  men  A^ffAg*3t      head  back 
they  see  all  things  the  wrong  way.    To  rule  one's  ar 
to  prevent  it  is  better.  thing 

9.  You  speak  like  a  boy—Hke  a  boy  who  fir  m  his  basket, 
gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  ^1  of  flowers, 

10.  What  do  you  say?    What?    I  really  do  r 

you.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  yourself  again.  ^  will  you  help 
I  do  not.-Oh  !  now  I  know  :  you  mean  to  tell^ake  it  lighter.'^ 
,w    WW  (\\c\  vftn  not  sav  at  once,  "  It  is  colA  "  Go  away  !" 

8.  Then  he  said,  "I  am  poor  ana  »uu.cx±w&.  Will  you  not 
lighten  my  load  ?"  Then  Clara  condescended3  to  take  the 
flowers  out  of  his  basket.  They  were  very  beautiful,  and  she 
laid  them  in  her  lap. 

9.  The  old  man  said,  "  My  daughter,  you  have  not  light- 
ened my  basket :  you  have  only  taken  the  pleasant  things  out 
of  it,  and  left  the  heavy,  heavy  stones.  Oh,  please  lift  one  of 
them  out  of  the  basket  ! " 

10.  The^i  Clara  was  angry,  and  said,  "  No,  get  you  gone — I 
will  not  touch  those  dirty  stones." 

11.  No  sooner  had  she  said  this  than  the  old  man  began  to 
change  before  her,  and  became  so  bright  and  white,  that  he 
looked  like  a  column  of  crystal.4  Then  he  took  one  of  the 
stones  and  cast  it  out  of  the  window ;  and  down  it  went  at 
great  speed  until  it  reached  the  eastern  side  of  a  grove,  where  the 
sun  shone  first  every  morning  ;  and  close  by  it  ran  a  brook 
that  laughed 5  and  loitered  6  and  sported  all  day  and  night,  and 
played  with  every  thing  that  would  come  to  it. 

1  Im  ag'ine,  form  in  the  mind  an  4  Crys'tal,  a  very  clear  and  fine 
idea  or  notion  of ;  think.  kind  of  glass  ;  any  thing  that  looks 

2  Mused,  studied  silently ;  thought  like  crystal, 
deeply.  5  Laughed  (laft). 

3  Oon'de  scend'ed,  descended  or  6  Loi'tered,  lingered  or  stopped 
stooped ;  deigned.  idly  for  no  cause  ;  moved  slowly. 
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12.  And  then  the  crystal  old  man  tdbk  the  flowers  out  of  her 
lap,  and  they  were  wet  with  moisture,  and  he  shook  them  over 
her  head,  and  said,  "  Change  to  a  flower  !  Go  and  stand  by 
the  stone,  till  your  shadow  shall  be  marked  upon  the  rock." 

II. 

2.  THE  FAIRY  FLOWER. 

PART  SECOND. 

IN  a  second,  Clara  was  growing  by  the  side  of  a  wide,  flat 
stone,  and  the  moon  cast  the  shadow  of  a  beautiful 
flower,  with  long  and  slender  stem,  upon  the  rock.  She  was 
very  wretched,  and  the  dew  came  and  comforted  her,  and  in  the 
morning  she  could  not  help  looking  at  herself  in  the  brook, 
that  came  close  up  to  the  stone,  and  she  saw  how  beautiful 
she  was. 

2.  All  day  her  shadow  fell  on  the  rock,  and  when  the  sun 
went  away  the  shadow  went  away  too.  All  night  she  threw  a 
pale  shadow  on  the  rock,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  moon 
went  away,  the  shadow  went  away  too. 

3.  And  the  rock  lay  still,  all  day  and  all  night,  and  did  not 
care  for  the  flower,  nor  feel  its  shadow.  And  she  gazed  long 
and  wistfully ;  but  what  could  a  tender  flower  do  with  a 
hard  rock  ? 

4-.  And  the  flower  asked  the  brook,  "  Can  you  help  me  ?  * 
And  the  brook  laughed  out  louder  than  it  was  laughing  beforej 
and  said,  "Ask  the  birds." 

5.  And  so  she  asked  a  bobolink,  and  he  came  frisking  to 
her,  with  a  wonderful  speech  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sy'riae,  with 
some  words  from  the  great  language  that  was  before  all  other 
languages.  And  he  alighted  upon  the  flower,  and  teetered  up 
and  down,  till  she  thought  her  back  would  break  ;  but  he  could 
not  teach  her  how  to  make  her  shadow  stay  upon  the  rock. 

6.  Then  she  asked  a  spider  ;  and  he  spun  a  web  from  her 
bright  blossoms,  and  fastened  it  to  the  rock,  and  bent  her  over, 
and  tied  her  up,  till  she  feared  she  would  never  get  loose.  But 
all  his  nice  films  did  her  no  good,  and  her  shadow  would  not 
stay  upon  the  rock. 
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7.  Then  she  asked  the  wind  to  help  hgr ;  and  the  wind  blew 
away  the  spider's  web,  and  blew  so  hard  that  the  flower  lay  its 
whole  length  upon  the  rock ,  but  when  the  wind  left  her  and 
she  rose  up,  there  wa§  no  shadow  there.  And  she  said,  "  What 
is  beauty  worth,  if  it  grows  by  the  side  of  a  stone  that  does  not 
feel  it,  nor  care  for  it  ?  " 

8.  Then  she  asked  the  dew  to  help  her.  And  the  dew  said, 
"  How  can  I  help  you  ?  I  live  contentedly  in  darkness.  I  put 
on  my  beauty  only  to  please  other  things.  I  let  the  sun  come 
through  my  drops,  though  I  know  it  will  consume1  me." 

9.  The  flower  said,  "I  wish  I  were  dew.  I  would  do  some 
good.  Now  my  beauty  does  me  no  good,  and  I  am  wasting  it 
every  day  upon  a  rock."  When  the  flower  breathed  this 
benevolent 2  wish,  th&re  were  flutters  and  whispers  all  around, 
but  the  flower  thought  it  was  only  the  brook. 

10.  The  next  day  came  that  way  a  beautiful  girl.  She  was 
gathering  ferns  and  mosses  and  flowers.  Whenever  she  saw  a 
tuft  of  moss,  she  said,  "  Please,  dear  moss,  may  I  take  you  ?" 
And  when  she  saw  a  beautiful  branch  with  scarlet  leaves,  she 
said,  "Dear  bush,  may  I  take  these  leaves  ?" 

11.  And  then  she  saw  a  beautiful  col'umbTne  growing  by  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  and  she  said,  "  0  sweet  Columbine  !  may  I 
pluck  you  ?  "  And  the  flower  said,  "  Please,  I  must  not  go  till 
my  shadow  is  fastened  on  the  rock." 

12.  Then  the  young  lady  took  from  her  case  a  pencil,  and  in 
a  moment  traced  the  shadow  of  the  columbine  upon  the  rock  ; 
and  when  she  hid  done,  she  reached  her  hand  and  took  the 
stem  low  down  and  broke  it  dff.  Then  Clara  sprang  up  from 
her  chair  by  the  window,  and  there  stood  her  mother  saying, 

13.  "  My  dear  daughter,  you  should  not  fall  asleep  by  an  open 
window,  not  even  in  summer,  my  child.  How  damp  you  are  ! 
Come,  hasten  to  bed." 

llf.  It  was  many  days  before  Clara  could  persuade  herself  that 
she  had  only  dreamed.  It  was  many  months  before  she  told 
the  dream  to  her  mother.  And  when  she  did,  her  mother  said, 
"Ah,  Clara,  would  that  all  girls  might  dream,  if  only  it  made 
them  as  good  as  your  dream  has  made  you." 


1  Con  siame',  waste  away  slowly  ; 
destroy. 


2  Be  ne  v'o  lent,  having  a  wish  to 
do  good ;  kind. 
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S.  FIVE  PEAS  IN  THE  SHELL. 

PART  FIRST. 

FIVE  peas  sat  in  a  pea-shell.  They  were  green,  and  the 
shell  was  green ;  therefore,1  they  thdught  that  the  whole 
world  must  be  green;  in  which  opinion2  they  were  about 
right.  The  shell  grew,3  and  the  peas  grew  too.  They  could 
accommodate 4  themselves  very  well  to  their  narrdw  house,  and 
sat  very  happily  together,  all  five  in  a  row. 

2.  The  sun  shone  outside  and  warmed  the  shell.  The  rain 
made  it  so  clear  that  you  could  see  thrgugh  it.  It  was  v£ry 
warm  and  pleasant  in  there— clear  by  day  and  dark  by  night, 
just  as  it  should  be.  The  five  peas  grew  very  fast,5  and  became 
more  intelligent 6  the  older  they  were. 

8.  "Shall  I  always  be  compelled7  to  sit  here?"  said  one  to 
the  rest.  "  I  really  am  afraid  that  I  shall  get  hard  from  sitting 
constantly.  I  do  believe  strange  things  are  going  on  outside  of 
our  shell  as  well  as  in  here." 

4..  Weeks  passed  on,  and  the  peas  became  yellow,  and  the 
shell  grew  yellow  too.  "  All  the  world  is  yellow ! "  said  they. 
And  we  can  not  blame  them,  under  the  cir 'cum stances,8  for  the 
exclamation.9 

5.  One  day  then*  house  wa§  struck  as  if  by  lightning.  They 
were  torn  off  by  somebody's  hand,  and  were  put 10  into  a  coat- 
pocket  which  was  already  nearly  filled  with  peas.  "  Now  there 
is  going  to  be  an  end  of  us,"  they  sighed  to  one  another,  and 
they  began  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  change. 

6.  "  But  if  we  live,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  one  who 
goes  farthest,"  said  the  largest  pea.  "  It  will  soon  be  over  with 
us  all,"  said  the  smallest  pea.  But  the  largest  one  replied, 
"  Come  what  will,  I  am  ready." 

7.  Knack  !    The  shell  burst,  and  all  five  rolled  out  into 


1  Therefore  (the*/  for),  for  that 
or  this  reason. 

2  O  pin'  ion  (-yun),  view  or  belief. 

3  Grew  (gro),  see  Rule  4,  p.  24. 

4  Ac  com'  mo  date,  suit  ;  fit. 

6  Fast  (fast),  see  Note  3,  p.  16. 
6  In  teT  li  gent,  knowing. 


7  Com  pellecT,  obliged  ;  forced. 

8  Circumstance  (ser'  kihn  stans), 
one  of  the  thingg  that  surround  ua 
in  our  path  of  life. 

9  Ex'  cla  ma'  tion,  remark  of  pain, 
anger,  surprise,  &c.  ;  outery. 

~10  Put  (put). 
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the  bright  sunshine.  Soon  they  lay  in  a  little  boy's  hand.  He 
held  them  fast,  and  said  they  would  be  excellent  for  his  little 
gun.  Almost  immediately  they  were  rolling  down  the  barrel 
of  his  shot-gun.    Out  again  they  went  into  the  wide  world. 

8.  "  Now  I  am  flying  out  into  the  world.  Catch  me  if  you 
can."    So  said  one,  and  he  was  very  soon  out  of  sight. 

9.  The  second  said,  "  I  am  going  to  fly  up  to  the  sun.  That 
is  a  charming  shell,  and  would  be  just  about  large  enough  for 
me,"  and  off  he  flew. 

10.  ''  Wherever  we  go  we  are  going  to  bed,"  said  two  others; 
and  they  hit  the  ro~of 1  of  a  great  stone  house,  and  rolled  down 
on  the  ground. 

11.  "  I  am  going  to  make  the  best  of  my  lot,"  said  the  last 
one;  and  it  went  high  up,  but  came  down  against  the  balcony2 
window  of  an  old  house,  and  caught  there  in  a  little  tuft  of 
moss.    The  moss  closed  up,  and  there  lay  the  pea. 

12.  Everybody  seemed  to  forget  that  little  pea.  But  not  so : 
God  remembered  it  well.  "  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  lot,"  it 
said,  as  it  lay  there. 

IS.  A  poor  woman  3  lived  in  a  room  back  of  the  balcony  win- 
dow. She  spent  the  whole  day  in  making  little  toys  of  wood 
and  shells,  which  was  her  way  of  getting  a  little  money.  She 
had  a  good  strong  body,  but  nevertheless  she  wa§  a  very  poor 
widow,  and  the  prospect  was  that  she  would  always  be  one. 

14-.  In  that  little  room  lived  her  half-grown,  delicate4  daugh- 
ter. A  whole  year  she  had  been  lying  there,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  she  could  neither  live  nor  die.  "  She  will  so~on  go  off  to  see 
her  little  sister!"  sighed  the  mother.  "  I  had  two  children,  and 
it  was  a  difficult 5  task  for  me  to  take  care  of  them  both.  But 
the  Lord  has  taken  one  of  them  to  live  with  Him. 

15.  "  I  should  like  to  keep  this  one  with  me ;  but  it  appears 
as  if  God  wants  them  both  with  Him.  Soon  she  will  go  and 
see  her  sister."  But  the  sick  girl  still  lived,  and  lay  patiently8 
on  her  sick  bed,  while  her  mother  worked  hard  for  her  daily 
bread. 


1  Roof  (rof).  4  Del'  i  cate,  nice  ;  tender  ;  feeble. 

2  Bal'  co  ny,  a  platform  on  the       5  DIf  fi  cult,  not  eagy. 

outer  walls  of  buildingg.  6  Patiently  (pa'  snSnt  H),  without 

3  Woman  (wum'  an).  complaint  or  murmuring. 


THE  CLOUD. 
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13.  The  two  which  went  off  together  fared  110  better,  for  they 
were  both  devo-ured 1  by  hungry  pigeon §.  The  fourth  pea, 
which  went  off  toward  the  sun,  did  not  get  half-way  there,  but 
fell  into  a  water-spout,  and  lay  there  for  weeks  growing  larger 


14..  "I  am  getting  so  c6rpulent,"2  it  said  one  day,  "I  shall 
soon  burst,  I  am  afraid,  and  that  will  certainly  be  the  last  of 
me."  And  the  chimney,  who  afterward  wrote  his  epitaph,8 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  did  burst.  So  that  was  the  last 
of  him. 

15.  But  the  sick  girl  stdbd  one  day,  with  bright  eyes  and  red 
cheeks,  at  her  mother's  window,  and,  folding  her  hands  over 
the  beautiful  pea-vine,  thanked  her  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
goodness. 


NE  hot  summer  mdrning  a  little "cioud  rose  ouFol'  the 


sea,  and  glided  lightly,  like  a  playful  child,  through  the 
blue  sky  and  over  the  wide  earth  which  lay  parched  and  lan- 
guishing 5  from  the  long  drought.6 

2.  As  the  little  cloud  sailed  along,  she  saw  far  beneath7  her 
the  poor  laborers  toiling8  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  while  she 
was  wafted  along  by  the  light  breath  of  the  morning,  free  from 
care  and  toil. 

3.  "Ah  !"  said  she,  "could  I  but  do  something-  to  lighten 
the  labors  of  those  poor  men  upon  the  garth,  drive  away  their 
cares,  give  refreshment  to  the  thirsty9  and  food  to  the  hun- 
gry I"  And  the  day  went  on,  and  the  cloud  grew  bigger  and 
bigger  ;  and  as  she  grew,  her  desire  to  devote  her  life  to  man- 
kind grew  likewise  strdnger. 

1  De  voured',  eaten  greedily.  6  Drought  (drout),  want  of  rain  ; 

2  Pigeons  (plj'unz).  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather. 

3  Cor7  pu  lent,  fleshy  ;  fat.  7  Be  neath',  lower  in  place,  rank, 

4  Ep'  i  taph,  a  writing  on  a  mon-  or  worth  ;  under. 

ument  in  memory  of  the  dead.  8  ToiTing,  laboring  painfully  and 

5  Languishing  (lang'  gwish  ing),    wearily  ;  over-laboring. 

pining ;  suffering,  as  from  heat  or  9  Thirsty  (thersf  1),  suffering 
dryness.  from  want  of  drink. 


all  the  time. 


tO  wo  ^  n_V. 

to  a  hospital,  as  it  was  then  called ;  but  in 
ouse.3 
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J,.  But  on  the  earth  the  heat  waxed 1  more  intense  ;2  the  sun's 
rays  burned  like  fire,  till  the  wearied  laborers  nearly  fainted  in 
the  fields  ;  and  yet  they  worked  on  and  on,  for  they  were  very 
poor.  From  time  to  time  they  cast  a  piteous 3  look  up  at  the 
elo-ud,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Ah,  that  you  woulJ.  help  us  !" 

5.  ';I  will  help  you,"  said  the  cloud  ;  and  she  began  to  sink 
gently  down.  But  presently  she  remembered  what  she  had 
once  heard4  when  a  little  child,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  that, 
if  a  cloud  ventures  too  near  the  earth,  she  dies. 

6.  For  awhile  she  wavered,  and  was  driven  hither  and 
thither  by  her  thoughts  ;  but  at  length  she  stood  still,  and,  with 
all  the  gladness  of  a  good  resolution,  she  cried,  "  Ye  weary  men 
who  are  toiling  on  the  eprth,  I  will  help  you  ! " 

7.  Filled  with  this  thought,  the  cloud  suddenly  expanded  to 
a  gigantic 5  size.    She  had  j^yjjr^iaginMnherself  capable  of 

moss.  The  moss  closed  up,  and  there  lay  the  }ie  stdbd  above  the 
12.  Everybody  seemed  to  forget  that  little  p<d  fields  ;  and  her 

loi^rf—cAfcajt/ir^^roilb^^,"  t^Hp^m^kdi^-feAe  filled  man  and 
beast  with  fear,  and  the  trees  and  the  grass  bent  before  her, 
while  yet  they  all" well  knew  that  she  was  their  benefactress. 6 

8.  "  Ay  ;7  I  will  help  you,"  said  (sed)  the  cloud  again  ;  "re- 
ceive me — I  die  for  you  !"  The  energy8  of  a  mighty  purpose 
thrilled  through  her  ;  a  brilliant  flash  gleamed  across  her, 
and  the  thunder  roared. 

9.  Strong  was  that  will,  and  stronger  still  the  love,  pene- 
trated9 by  which  she  fell,  and  dissolved  in  a  shower  that  shed 
blessings  on  the  earth.  The  rain  was  her  work  ;  the  rain  was 
also  her  death,  and  the  act  was  glorious. 

10.  Far  over  the  land,  as  wide  as  the  rain  extended,  a  bril- 
liant bow  was  bent,  formed  of  the  purest  rays  of  the  upper 
heavens  ;  it  was  the  last  greeting  of  that  self-sacrificing  spirit 
of  love.  The  rainbow  vanished,  but  the  blessing  of  the  cloud 
long  rested  upon  the  land  which  she  had  saved. 


1  Waxed,  became  ;  grew. 

2  In  tense',  fierce  ;  very  great. 

3  Pit'e  oils,  fitted  to  awaken  pity  ; 
sorrowful. 

1  Heard  (herd). 

5  Gi  gan'tic,  huge  ;  very  large. 


6  Bsn'e  f ac'tress,  a  female  w  ho 
confers  a  benefit  or  does  good. 

7  Ay  (ai),  yes. 

8  En'er  gy.  strength  ;  force. 

9  Pen'  e  tra'  ted,  entered  into  ; 
touched  with  feeling. 


SUPPORTING  MOTHER. 


6l 


SECTION  IL 
i. 

j.  jl  Ana  Drottiers  lour,  ana  sislciq  uuw, 

But  mother  she  has  none  ; 1 
-  j=Ajsf  2  wns  laid 

JEAN  VIDAL1  wa§  a  boy  nine  years  uiu.    ... 
Aurillac,2  France.    His  mother,  a  widow,  from  being  rich 
became  very  poor.    She  had  four  sons,  of  whom  Jean  was 
the  youngest. 

2.  Two  kind  gentlemen  obtained  good  places  for  the  three 
older  boys  ;  but  as  Jean  was  a  bright  lad,  they  sent  him  to  a 
boarding-school  that  he  might  be  well  educated.  The  expense 
of  doing  this,  and  supporting  his  mother  at  the  same  time, 
they  soon  found  to  be  too  great,  and  so  resolved  to  send  the 
poor  old  mother  to  a  hospital,  as  it  was  then  called ;  but  in 
reality  an  alms-house.3 

S.  The  child,  away  at  school,  knew  nothing  of  this.  Wishing 
to  break  the  matter  to  him  as  tenderly  as  possible,  the  curate4 
of  the  village  invited  Jean  to  his  house  for  a  holiday  ;  and  the 
boy  came  in  his  best  clothes. 

4.  Just  as  he  arrived  the  curate  was  called  away  for  a  few 
minutes  (min'its),  and  while  alone,  little  Jean  opened  a  book, 
when  out  fell  a  paper.  It  was  an  order  to  admit  his  mother 
to  the  hospital.  As  soon  as  Jean  read  it,  he  left  the  house  and 
ran  back  to  school  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  put  off  his  holiday 
clothes,  and  dressed  himself  in  his  every-day  suit. 

5.  "  Ah,  poor  child  !"  said  the  curate,  when  the  boy  came 
back,  "  curiosity 5  led  you  astray  ;  but  the  fault  has  brought  its 
own  punishment ;  you  have  been  hiding  yourself  to  cry  over  it." 

6.  "No,  kind  sir,"  answered  the  brave  and  noble  little  fel- 
low ;  "I  have  not  been  crying.  I  know  it  all.  My  mother 
shall  not  go  to  the  hospital :  she  would  die  of  grief.  I  will 
not  return  to  school.    I  will  support  her." 


1  Vidal  (ve  dal'). 

2  Aurillac  (o'rel  yak'). 

8  Alms-house  (amz'hous),  a  house 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  a 
poor-house.  • 


*  Cu'rate,  one  who  has  the  cure 
of  souls  ;  a  -clergyman. 

5  Oii'ri  bVi  ty,  a  desire  to  seek 
after  knowledge,  or  to  gratify  the 
mind  with  new  information. 
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7.  Touched  and  surprised,  the  curate  tried  to  reason  with 
him,  and  took  him  to  several  of  his  friends,  who  told  him  that 
he  could  best  serve  his  mother  by  getting  a  good  education, 
which  would  enable  him,  in  after  years,  to  provide  for  her  com- 
elouojas  much  as" to  say,  "Ah,  that  you  woul^l  help  us ispital, 

5.  '  - 1  will  help  you,"  said  the  cloud  ;  and  she  begar 
gently  down.  But  -Dresav^co  ileip  mm,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say 
that  they  refused.  Then  he  begged  them  to  lend  him  a  small 
sum,  on  which  to  begin  some  business  (biz'nes).  Poor  boy  ! 
only  nine  years  old ;  what  could  he  do  ?  and  they  coldly  and 
cruelly  denied  this  also  ! 

9.  A  tender  child,  alone,  friendless— what  a  task  he  had 
before  him  !  God  leads  the  right  purpose  into  right  ways. 
Jean  had  a  watch  which  the  prefect1  had  given  him  as  a 
reward  for  study  and  good  conduct  at  school. 

10.  This,  and  some  of  his  clothing,  he  sold,  and  with  the 
small  capital  thus  obtained,  bought  cakes  and  children's  toys 
and  went  ahout  the  streets  selling  them.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  earn  money  enough  to  keep  both  his  mother  and  him- 
self from  want. 

11.  Dear  little  fellow  !  Do  not  your  hearts  grow  warm 
toward  him  ?  Think  of  his  pure  love,  and  devotion,  and  care 
for  his  mother.  Take  that  dear  one,  who  had  watched  over 
him  and  cared  for  him  so  fondly  in  his  infancy  and  childhood, 
to  the  alms-house  !  No  !  no  !  Not  while  he  had  heart,  and 
brain,  and  hands  ! 

12.  Did  little  Jean  persevere  in  his  good  work  ?  Was  he 
able  to  support  his  mother  ?  Yes  :  nineteen  years  afterward, 
when  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  he  was  living  as  porter  to  an 
inn  in  Aurillac,  still  taking  care  of  her,  and  making  her  happy 
by  his  loving  attentions.  During  all  these  years,  he  had  been 
faithful  to  her,  refusing  all  offers  that  would  separate  him  from 
his  mother.  ' 

IS.  This  life-devotion  of  Jean  Vidal  to  his  mother  was  a 
golden  deed,  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knoweth  all 
hearts,  and  who,  in  His  own  good  time,  gives  rich  and  unend- 
ing rewards. 


1  Pre'fect,  an  Officer  in  France 
who  superintends  one  of  the  depart- 


ments or  divisions  of  the  country, 
and  has  charge  of  its  police  force. 
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II. 

7.  THE  WASHER-GIRL. 

A FATHER  sick  and  poor  has  she, 
And  brothers  four,  and  sisters  three9 
But  mother  she  has  none  ; 1 
For  16ng  ago  the  turf 2  was  laid 
Where  never  falls  the  willow  shade, 
And  ne'er 3  a  flower  has  grown. 

2.  No  time  has  she,  the  washer-girl, 
Her  dress  to  trim,  her  hair  to  curl, 

To  read  her  books,  or  write  ; 
For  whether  summer  breezes  play,  i 
Or  wild  or  wintry  is  the  day, 

She  toils  from  morn  till  night. 

5.  Her  graceful  arms  are  chapped  and  Mre, 
And  dark  the  hands  that  would  be  fair 

If  life  were  less  severe  ; 
The  while  she  rubs,  and  boils,  and  wrings, 
Her  blue  eyes  sparkle,  and  she  sing§ 

Some  simple  song  ot  cheer. 

Jf.  Deep  in  the  bubbles  round  and  bright, 
Set  in  a  frame  of  golden  light, 
She  views  her  cheerful  face  ; 
Her  arms,  though  red  and  bare  they  be, 
Show  in  the  bubbles  prettily,4 
Their  rounded,  tapering  grace. 

6.  And  thus  she  toils  the  live-lSng  day ; 
Methinks  she  toils  her  care  away, 

She  never  grieves,  I  know. 
To  brothers  four,  and  sisters  three, 
Through  all  responsibility,5 

She's  mother,  sister,  too. 


1  None  (nun),  not  one. 

2  Turf  (terf),  see  Note  4,  p.  16. 

3  Ne'er  (nar),  never. 

4  Prettily  (prit'ti  II). 


5  Re  spbn'si  bil'i  ty,  the  state  of 
being  answerable,  as  for  a  trust  or 
debt ;  that  for  which  one  is  made 
answerable. 
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6.  And  6ft  I  think  how  patiently, 
With  what  entire  submission,1  we 

Our  portion  should  receive  ; 
And  whether  high  or  low  it  be, 
Or  dark  and  drear,  or  fair  and  free, 

Should  never  idly  grieve  ; 

7.  But  follow  in  the  steps  of  One 
Who  teacheth  little  Mary  Bonn 

Of  life  and  love  the  way  ; 
And  every  other  humble  heart 
How  patiently  to  bear  its  part, 

Though  dark  may  be  the  day. 

III. 

8.  HELPING  FATHER. 

m  PART  FIRST. 

*  TV  \  0NE^  does  not  last 2  long  nowadays,  Clarissa/'  said 
IV  A  Mr.  Andrews  to  his  wife  one  evening.  "  It  is  only  a 
week  since  I  received  my  month's  salary,  and  now  I  have  but 
little  more  than  half  of  it  left.  I  bought  a  cord  of  pine  wdbd 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  must  pay  for  that  suit  of  clothes  which 
Daniel  has  :  that  will  be  fifteen  dollars  more." 

2.  "  And  Daniel  will  need  a  pair  of  new  shoes  in  a  day  or 
two ;  those  he  wears  now  are  all  ripped,  and  hardly  fit  to  wear," 
said  (sed)  Mrs.  Andrews. — "How  fast  he  wears  out  shoes!  It 
seems  hardly  a  f6rt 'night  since  I  bought  the  last  shoes  for 
him,"  said  the  father. 

3.  "  Oh,  well !  But  then  he  enjoys  running  about  so  very 
much  that  I  can  not  check  his  pleasure  as  long  as  it  is  quite 
harmless.  I  am  sure  you  would  feel  sorry  to  see  the  little  shoes 
last  longer  from  not  being  used  so  much,"  answered  the  affec- 
tionate 3  mother. 

4.  Daniel,  during  tins  conversation,4  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
in  a  corner  with  his  kitten,  trying  to  teach  her  to  stand 

1  Submission  (sub  mish'un),  the  3  Af  fee'  tion  ate,  having  great 

act  of  yielding  to  power  or  control ;  love  ;  fond. 

obedience  ;  meekness.  4  OSn'ver  sa'  tion,  familiar  dis- 

*  Last  (last),  see  Note  3,  p.  16.  course  or  talk  ;  chat. 
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upon  her  hind  legs.  He  was  apparently1  much  occupied 2  with 
his  efforts,3  but  he  heard  all  that  his  father  and  mother  had 
said.  Pretty 4  soon  he  arose,  and,  going  to  his  father,  climbed 
upon  his  knee  and  said,  "Papa',  do  I  cost  you  a  good  deal  of 
money  ?  " 

5.  Now,  Mr.  Andrews  was  book-keeper  for  a  manufacturing 
company,  and  his  salary  was  hardly  sufficient  for  him  to  live 
comfortably  at  the  high  rate  at  which  every  thing  was  selling. 
He  had  nothing  to  spare  for  superfluities,5  and  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment was  being  at  home  with,  his  wife  and  boy,  his  books  and 
pictures.  Daniel's  question  was  a  queer  one,  but  his  father 
replied  as  cdrrectly  as  he  could. 

6.  "  Whatever  money  you  may  cost  me,  my  son,  I  do  not 
regret  it,  for  I  know  that  it  adds  to  your  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. To  be  sure,  your  papa  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  he  would  be  poor  indeed  without  his  little  Daniel." 
— "How  much  will  my  new  suit  of  clothes  cost?"  asked  Dan- 
iel. "  Fifteen  dollars,"  was  the  reply. — "  And  how  much  for  my 
shoes  ?  "    "Two  dollars  more,  perhaps,"  said  his  father. 

7.  "  That  will  make  seventeen  dollars.  I  wish  I  could  work 
and  earn  some  money  for  you,  father,"  said  Daniel.  "  Oh,  well, 
my  son,  don't  think  about  that  now.  If  you  are  a  good  boy, 
and  study  well  at  school,  that  will  repay  me,"  said  Mr.  Andrews. 

8.  Daniel  said  no  more,  but  he  determined  to  try  at  once  and 
see  if  he  could  not  help  to  pay  for  the  clothes  his  father  was  so 
kind  as  to  buy  him.  That  very  aft'erno"on  the  load  of  wood 
which  his  father  bought  came,  and  was  thrown  off  close  to  the 
cellar-door.    It  was  Saturday,  and  there  was  no  school. 

9-  "  Now  I  can  save  father  some  money,"  thought  Daniel ; 
and  he  ran  into  the  house  to  ask  his  mother  if  he  could  put  the 
wood  into  the  cellar.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  heavy  work  for 
you,6  my  son,"  said  his  mother. 

10.  "  I  think  I  can  do  it,  mother.  The  wood  lies  close  to  the 
cellar-door,  and  all  I  will  have  to  do  is  to  pitch  it  right  down," 

1  Apparently  (ap  par'  ent  II),  in  4  Pretty  (prit'  ti),  moderately  : 
appearance  ;  seemingly.  quite. 

2  0c'  cu  pled,  employed  ;  busied.       5  Su'  per  flu'  i  ty,  more  than  is 

3  Ef  fort,  use  of  strengfh  or  pow-  needed  ;  overmuch, 
er  ;  a  struggle  or  earnest  attempt.  6  You  (yg). 
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replied  Daniel.  "  Very  well,  you  may  try  it;  but  if  you  find  it 
too  hard,  you  must  let  Eooney  put  it  in,"  said  his  mother.  - 

11.  Daniel  danced  away,  and  went  first  to  the  cellar,  whe're 
he  unhooked  the  trap-door  and  opened  it,  and  climbed  out  into 
the  yard  where  the  sticks  of  wood  lay  in  a  great  heap.  At  first 
it  was  good  fun  to  send  the  sticks  clattering  one  on  top  of  the 
other  down  into  the  cellar,  but  pretty  soon  it  grew  tedious,1  and 
Daniel  began  to  think  that  he  had  rather  do  something  else. 

12.  Just  then  George  Flyson  came  into  the  yard  and  asked 
Daniel  if  he  wasn't  going  to  fish  for  smelts  that  day.  "  I  guess 
not.  This  wood  must  go  in,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  go 
so  far  this  afternoon,"  replied  Daniel. 

IS.  "  Oh,  let  the  wood  alone  !  We  also  have  some  round  at 
our  house  that  ought  to  go  in,  but  I  sha'n't  do  it.  Father  may 
hire  a  man  to  do  such  work.  Come,  old  Rooney  will  be  glad  of 
that  job,"  said  George.  "  No,  I  am  going  to  do  this  before  any 
thing  else,"  said  Daniel,  as  he  picked  up  a  big  stick  and  sent  it 
flying  down  the  cellar-way. 

lJf.  "Did  your  old  man  make  you  do  it?''  asked  Flyson. 
-  "Who?"  queried  Daniel,  so  sharply  that  the  boy  saw  his  error, 
and  corrected  his  form  of  question.  "  Did  your  father  make 
you  do  this  job  ?  " 

15.  "  No :  he  does  not  know  I  am  doing  it ;  and,  by  the  way, 
George  Flyson,  don't  you  call  my  father  'old  man.'  If  you 
don't  know  any  better  than  to  treat  your  father  disrespectfully, 
you  sha'n't  treat  mine  so,"  answered  Daniel. 

16.  "  Ho  !  Seems  you  are  getting  very  pious  all  of  a  sud- 
den. Well  !  I'll  have  to  be  going.  I'm  not  good  enough  for 
you  ; "  and,  with  a  sneering  look,  George  went  6ff. 

IV. 

P.  HELPING  FATHER. 

PART  SECOND. 

THE  wood-pile  in  the  cellar  grew  larger,  until  the  wood-pile 
in  the  yard  was  all  gone  ;  then  Daniel  shut  down  the 
trap-door,  ran  into  the  house  and  brushed  his  clothes,  and 
started  out  to  find  his  playmates  and  have  a  game  of  base'-ball. 
1  Te'  di  ous,  dull  ;  tiresome  from  lengfih  or  slowness. 
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He  felt  very  happy,  for  he  had  earned  something  for  a  kind 
father  who  was  always  earning  something  for  him;  and  the 
thought  of  this  pleased  him  much. 

2.  He  felt  happier  still  when  his  father  came  home  to  supper, 
and  said  while  at  the  table,  "  My  wood  did  not  come,  did  it, 
mother  ?  I  told  the  man  to  send  it  up  this  afternoon,  certainly." 
Mr.  Andrews  always  called  his  wife  "  mother." — "  Oh,  yes,  the 
wood  came.  I  saw  the  team  back  into  the  yard,"  replied  Mrs. 
Andrews. 

8.  "Then  Eooney  must  have  put  it  in.  I  suppose  he  will 
charge  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  for  doing  it,"  said  Mr.  An- 
drews. "  I  think  a  boy  put  it  in,"  said  his  wife.  "  What  boy  ?  " 
— "Oh, 'a  smart  little  fellow  that  plays  around  here  a  good  deal. 
He  wanted  the  job,  and  so  I  let  him  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews. 

If..  "  Some  little  boy  who  wanted  some  pocket-money,  I  sup- 
pose. Whose  boy  wa§  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Andrews.  "  There  he  is ; 
he  will  tell  you  all  about  it ; "  and  Mrs.  Andrews  pointed  to 
Daniel,  who  was  enjoying  the  fun  quietly.  And  now  he  was 
pleased  indeed  to  hear  how  gratified  his  father  was  at  finding 
his  little  boy  so  industrious  and  thoughtful.  It  repaid  him 
amply  for  not  going  smelt-fishing. 

5.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  bleak 1  winds  of  Novem- 
ber began  to  blow.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  fell  lifeless  to  the 
garth,  and  every  thing  prepared  to  put  on  the  ermine  2  garb  of 
winter.  One  evening  when  Daniel  went  to  bed,  he  put  aside 
his  curtain,  and  looked  out  into  the  street.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  it  white  with  snow.  Silently  and  gently,  one  by  one, 
the  tiny3  flakes  had  fallen,  until  hillside  and  valley,  street  and 
house-top,  were  covered  with  the  spotless  snow. 

6.  "I  wonder  how  deep  it  will  be  by  morning.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  enough  for  sleighing.  Old  Eooney  will  be  round  to 
clear  off  the  sidewalk  and  platforms.  I  must  get  ahead  of  him 
this  winter,  and  save  father  some  more  money ; "  and  Daniel 
got  into  bed  as  quick  as  he  could,  so  that  he  should  awake 
6arly  in  the  morning. 


1  Bleak,  cold  and  sweeping  ;  It  inhabits  northern  climates,  and 
cheerless.  has  white  fur  in  winter ;  hence, 

2  Er'  mine,  an  animal  related  to,  snow  is  called  the  ermine  garb. 
or  somewhat  resembling,  the  weasel.  8  TV  ny,  little  ,  very  small. 
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7.  When  Mr.  Andrews  awoke  the  next  day,  he  heard  the 
scraping  of  a  shovel  on  the  sidewalk,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Eooney  has  come  very  early  this  morning.  These  snow-storms 
are  profitable  to  him.  Last  winter  I  guess  I  paid  him  five  or 
six  dollars  for  shoveling  snow." 

8.  When  he  got  up,  however,  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  Daniel  shoveling  off  the 
sidewalk,  his  cheeks  all  aglow  with  the  healthy  exercise. 

9.  "  See  that  boy,  mother,"  said  he  to  his  wife ;  "  he  has 
cleared  the  walk  off  nicely.  What  a  good  little  fellow  he  is ! 
When  Christmas  comes,  we  must  reward  him  for  all  this." 

10.  And  so  Daniel  went  on  according  to  this  beginning.  He 
cleared  the  snow  off  after  every  storm.  In  the  spring-time  he 
put  the  garden  and  yard  all  in  order,  and  did  a  great  many 
things  which  his  father  had  always  paid  a  man  for  doing.  And 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  play  besides,  and  then  he  enjoyed  his 
play  better,  because  there  is  always  a  satisfaction  in  doing  good, 
which  lends  a  charm  to  every  thing  we  undertake. 

11.  One  day,  about  a  year  after  the  day  that  Daniel  had  put 
in  the  first  load  of  wood,  his  father  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  I 
have  kept  a  memorandum 1  of  the  wt>rk  that  you  have  done  for 
me  the  past  year,  and  find  that,  allowing  you  what  I  should 
have  paid  Rooney  or  any  other  person,  I  owe  you  to-day  forty- 
two  dollars  and  sixty  cents." 

12.  "  So  much  as  that,  father  ?  Why,  I  did  not  know  I 
could  earn  so  much  by  myself,  and  I  did  not  work  very  hard 
either,"  said 2  Daniel.  "  Some  of  it  was  pretty  hard  work  for 
a  little  boy  that  likes  to  play,"  replied  his  father;  "but  you  did 
it  well,  and  now  T  am  ready  to  pay  you." 

13.  "Pay  me  ?  What!  the  re'al  money  right  in  my  hands?" 
— "  Yes,  the  real  money ; "  and  Mr.  Andrews  placed  a  roll  of 
"  greenbacks"  in  his  little  son's  hands. 

llf..  Daniel  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said,  "  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do  with  this  money  for  me,  papa." 

15.  "What,  my  son?" — "Buy  my  clothes  with  it  for  the 
next  year,"  said  Daniel.    And  Mr.  Andrews  did  so. 


1  Mem'  o  ran'dum,  a  written  ac-  bered ;  a  note  to  help  the  memory, 
count  of  something  to  be  remera        8  Said  (sed). 
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V. 

10.  HAND  AND  HEART. 

IN  storm  or  shine,  two  friends  of  mine 
Go  forth  to  work  or  play ; 
And,  when  they  visit  poor  men's  homes, 
They  bless  them  by  the  way. 

&  .Tis  willing  hand !  'tis  cheerful  heart ! 
The  two  best  friends  I  know ; 
Around  the  hearth 1  come  joy  and  mirth,2 
Where'er  their  faces  glow. 

8.  Come  shine,  'tis  bright!  come  dark,  'tis  light  I 

Come  cold, 'tis  warm  ere3  long  ! 
go  hpa^ixr  «ji     o- —  ^aituess,  wim  ins  pockets 
^  xuu  oi  money,  is  idling  about  in  a  great  city.    He  is 
siting  for  the  coach  :  it  comes  up  presently,  and  he  gets  on 
i  top  of  it  and  begins  to  look  about  him. 
\  They  soon^iap^  tiVo  st'o'ona  best : 

Who  weeps  may  sing,  if  kindly  heart 
Has  lodging  in  his  breast. 

5.  The  humblest  board  has  dainties  poured, 

When  they  sit  down  to  dine; 
The  crust  they  eat  is  honey-sweet, 
The  water  good  as  wine. 

6.  They  fill  the  purse 4  with  honest  gold, 

They  lead  no  creature 5  wrong  ; 6 
So  heavily  fall  the  hammer-stroke  ! 
Merrily  sound  the  song ! 

7.  Without  these  twain.'  the  poor  complain 

Of  evils  hard  to  bear ; s 
But  with  them  poverty  grows  rich, 
And  finds  a  loaf  to  spare ! 9 

1  Hearth  (harfh).  created  ;  an  animal ;  a  man. 

2  Mirth  (merfh),  see  Note  4,  p.  16        6  Wrong,  see  Note  5,  p.  16. 
8  Ere  (ar),  sooner  than  ;  before.  7  Twain,  two. 

*  Purse  (pers),  see  Note  4,  p.  16.        8  Bear  (bar),  see  Note  %  p.  16. 

*  Creature  (kref  yer),  any  thing       9  Spare  (spar). 
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8.  Th&r  looks  are  fire;  their  words  inspire; 

Their  deeds  give  courage  high  ; — 
About  their  knees  the  children  run, 
Or  climb,  they  know  not  why. 

9.  Who  sails,  or  rides,  or  walks  with  them, 

Ne'er  finds  the  journey  1  long ; — 
So  heavily  fall  the  hammer-stroke ! 
Merrily  sound  the  song! 


SECTION  III. 

put  me  gaiucu  <r- 
things  which  his  father  had  always  paid  a 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  play  besides,  and  then  he  enjoyed  ) 
play  better,  because  there  is  always  a  satisfaction  in  doing  go 
wM^vi^lrame1  co-odr  mirx,  thjnsf  we  undertake.  rer 
V^/  built  a  nest  nor  seen  a  winter.    Oh,  how'BeaaxLhs'Va^ 
6very  thing  !    The  fields  were  full  of  flowers,  and  the  grass  was 
growing  tall,  and  the  bees  were  humming  everywhere. 

2.  Then  one  of  the  birds  began  singing,  and  the  other  bird 
said,  "Who  told  you  to  sing?"  And  he  answered,  "The 
flowers  told  me,  and  the  bees  told  me,  and  the  wind  and  leaves 
told  me,  and  the  blue  sky  told  me,  and  you  told  me  to  sing." 

S.  Then  his  mate  answered,  "When  did  I  tell  you  to  sing?" 
And  he  said,  "  Every  time  you  brought  in  tender  grass  for  the 
nest,  and  every  time  your  soft  wings  fluttered  off  again  for 
hair  and  feathers  to  line  the  nest." 

4.  Then  his-  mate  said,  "What  are  you  singing  about?" 
And  he  answered,  "I  am  singing  about  every  thing  and 
nothing.    It  is  because  I  am  so  happy  that  I  sing." 

5.  By  and  by  five  little  speckled  eggs  were  in  the  nest,  and 
his  mate  said,  "  Is  there  any  thing  in  all  the  world  so  pretty 2  as 
my  eggs  ?  "  Then  they  both  looked  down  on  some  people  that 
were  passing  by,  and  pitied  them  because  they  were  not  birds, 
and  had  no  nests  with  eggs  in  them  !    Then  the  father-bird 


1  Journey  (jeYnl),  travel  from  one  2  Pretty  (prif  ti),  pleasing  by 
place  to  another ;  voyage  ;  passage,    grace,  delicacy,  or  neatness 
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the  south  :  there  they  saw  green  leaves  !  All  day  they  flew, 
and  all  night  they  flew  and  flew,  till  they  found  a  land  where 
there  was  no  winter — where  there  was  summer  all  the  time ; 
where  flowers  always  blossom,  and  birds  always  sing. 

16.  But  the  birds  that  stayed  behind  found  the  days  shorter, 
the  nights  longer,  and  the  weather  colder.  Many  of  them 
died  of  cold ;  others  crept  into  crevices  and  holes,  and  lay 
tdrpid,1    Then  it  was  plain  that  it  was  better  to  go  than  to  stay, 


II. 

12.  THE  LITTLE  MIDSHIPMAN. 

PART  FIRST. 

A MIDSHIPMAN,2  young  and  careless,  with  his  pockets 
full  of  money,  is  idling  about  in  a  great  city.  He  is 
waiting  for  the  coach  :  it  comes  up  presently,  and  he  gets  on 
the  top  of  it  and  begins  to  look  about  him. 

2.  They  soon  leave  the  chimney-tops  behind  them  ;  his  eyes 
wander  with  delight  over  the  harvest-fields,  he  smells  the 
honeysuckle  in  the  hedge-row,  and  he  wishes  he  was  down 
among  the  hazel-bushes,  that  he  might  strip  them  of  the 
milky  nuts. 

sung  a  mel'aneholy  *  song  because  he  pitied  folks  that  had  no 
nests,  but  had  to  live  in  houses. 

6.  In  a  week  or  two,  one  day  when  the  father-bird  came 
home,  the  mother-bird  said,  "Oh,  what  do  you  think  has  hap- 
pened ?»_«  What  ?  One  of  my  eggs  has  been  peeping  and 
moving ! "  Pretty  soon  another  egg  moved  under  her  feathers, 
and  then  another  and  another,  till  five  little  birds  were  born  ! 

7.  Now  the  father-bird  sung  longer  and  louder  than  ever. 
The  mother-bird,  too,  wanted  to  sing,  but  she  had  no  time,  and 
so  she  turned  her  song  into  work.  So  hungry  were  these  little 
birds,  that  it  kept  both  parents  busy  feeding  them. 

8.  Away  each  one  flew.  The  moment  the  little  birds  heard 
their  wings  fluttering  again  among  the  leaves,  five  yellow 
mouths  flew  open  so  wide,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  five 
yellow  mouths  ! 


1  Mel'an  chol  ft  low-spirited  ;  unhappy  ;  sad. 
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8.  Th&r  looks  are  fire;  their  words  inspire; 

Their  deeds  give  courage  high  ;— 
About  their  knees  the  children  run, 
Or  climb,  they  know  not  why. 

9.  Who  sails,  or  rides,  or  walks  with  them, 

Ne'er  finds  the  journey  1  long  ;— 
So  heavily  fall  the  hammer-stroke ! 
Merrily  sound  the  song! 


SECTION  in. 

pur  tne  gaiu.eu  >/. 

things  which  his  father  had  always  paid  a  mt^__ 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  play  besides,  and  then  he  enjoyed  ) 
play  better,  because  there  is  always  a  satisfaction  in  doing  gc 
wl-jaVJ^-tame1  tu  oitr  srearai  fchjng  we  undertake.  rer 
V_y  built  a  nest  nor  seen  a  winter.    Oh,  how  ^eautLhp'Waa 
every  thing  !    The  fields  were  full  of  flowers,  and  the  grass  was 
growing  tall,  and  the  bees  were  humming  everywhere. 

&  Then  one  of  the  birds  began  singing,  and  the  other  bird 
Mi4n£ ^fe^J^SLj™^ wBing_? >! [  AM .hejns^ered,  « The 
food 2  and  made  their  own  beds,  and  their  parents  never  saw 
them  any  more.  Then  the  old  birds  sat  silent  and  ldbked  at 
each  other  a  long  while.  At  last  the  wife-bird  said,  "  Why 
don't  you  sing?"  And  he  answered,  "I  can't3  sing — I  can 
only  think  and  think  !" 

14,.  "What -are  you  thinking  of?" — "lam  thinking  how 
every  thing  changes.  The  leaves  are  falling  down  from  off  this 
tiee,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  roof  over  our  heads  ;  the  flowers 
are  all  gone,  or  going  ;  last  night  there  was  a  frost ;  almost  all 
the  birds  have  flown  away,  and  I  am  very  uneasy.  Something 
calls  me,  and  I  feel  restless  as  if  I  would  fly  far  away." 

15.  "Let  us  flyaway  together!"  Then  they  rose  silently 
and,  lifting  themselves  far  up  in  the  air,4  they  looked  to  the 
north  :  far  away  they  saw  the  snow  coming.    They  looked  to 

1  Often  (5f'n),  many  times.  3  Can't  (kant),  can  not. 

8  Pood  (fod).  *  Air  (ar),  t^e  Note  2.  p.  16- 
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the  south  :  there  they  saw  green  leaves  !  All  day  they  flew, 
and  all  night  they  flew  and  flew,  till  they  found  a  land  where 
there  was  no  winter — where  there  was  summer  all  the  time ; 
where  flowers  always  blossom,  and  birds  always  sing. 

16.  But  the  birds  that  stayed  behind  found  the  days  shorter, 
the  nights  longer,  and  the  weather  colder.  Many  of  them 
died  of  cold ;  others  crept  into  crevices  and  holes,  and  lay 
tdrpid.1    Then  it  was  plain  that  it  was  better  to  go  than  to  stay, 

II. 

12.  THE  LITTLE  MIDSHIPMAN. 

PART  FIRST. 

A MIDSHIPMAN,2  young  and  careless,  with  his  pockets 
full  of  money,  is  idling  about  in  a  great  city.  He  is 
waiting  for  the  coach  :  it  comes  up  presently,  and  he  gets  on 
the  top  of  it  and  begins  to  look  about  him. 

2.  They  soon  leave  the  chimney-tops  behind  them  ;  his  eyes 
wander  with  delight  over  the  harvest-fields,  he  smells  the 
honeysuckle  in  the  hedge-row,  and  he  wishes  he  was  down 
among  the  hazel-bushes,  that  he  might  strip  them  of  the 
milky  nuts. 

3.  Then  he  sees  a  great  wagon  piled  up  with  barley,  and  he 
wishes  he  was  seated  on  the  top  of  it ;  then  they  go  through 
a  little  wood,  and  he  likes  to  see  the  checkered  shadows  of  the 
trees  lying  across  the  white  road  ;  and  then  a  squirrel  runs  up 
a  bough,  and  he  can  not  forbear  to  whoop  and  halloo',  though 
he  can  not  chase  it  to  its  nest. 

4..  The  passengers  go  on  talking— the  little  midshipman  has 
told  them  who  he  is  and  where  he  is  going.  But  the're  is  one 
man  who  has  never  joined  in  the  conversation  ;  he  is  dark- 
looking  and  restless  ;  he  sits  apart ;  he  has  heard  the  rattling 
of  coin  in  the  boy's  pocket,  and  now.  he  watches  him  more  nar- 
rowly than  before. 

6.  Theiad  has  told  the  other  passengers  that  his  father's 

house  is  the  parsonage  at  Y  ;  the  coach  goes  within  five 

miles  of  it,  and  he  means  to  get  down  at  the  nearest  point, 


1  Tor'pid,  having  lost  motion,  or 
the  x>ower  of  feeling :  inactive 


2  Mid'shipman,  a  cadet  in  a  ship 
of  wax,  who  aids  the  superior  officers. 
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and  walk,  or  rather  run  over  to  his  home,  thrgugh  the  great 
Jeafy  wood. 

6.  The  man  decides  to  get  down,  too,  and  go  through  the 
wood.  He  will  rob  the  little  midshipman  ;  perhaps,  if  he  cries 
out  or  struggles,  he  will  do  worse.  The  boy,  he  thinks,  will 
have  no  chance  against  him  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can 
escape  ;  the  way  is  lonely,  and  the  sun  will  be  down. 

7.  It  is  too  light  at  present  for  his  deed  of  darkness,  and 
too  near  the  entrance  of  the  wood  ;  but  he  knows  that  shortly 
the  path  will  branch  off  into  two,  and  the  right  one  for  the 
boy  to  take  will  be  dark  and  lonely. 

8.  But  what  prompts  the  little  midshipman,  when  not  fifty 
yards  from  the  branching  of  the  path,  to  break  into  a  sudden 
run  ?  It  is  not  fear — he  never  dreams  of  danger.  Some  sud- 
den impulse,  or  some  wild  wish  for  home,  makes  him  dash  off 
suddenly  with  a  whoop  and  a  bound.  On  he  goes,  as  if  run- 
ning a  race  ;  the  path  bends,  and  the  man  loses  sight  of  him. 
"But  I  shall  have  him  yet,"  he  thinks ;  "he  can  not  keep 
this  pace  up  long." 

9.  The  boy  has  nearly  reached  the  place  where  the  path 
divides,  when  he  starts  up  a  young  white  owl  that  can  scarcely 
fly,  and  it  goes  whirring  along,  close  to  the  ground,  before 
him.  He  gains  upon  it ;  another  moment,  and  it  will  be  his. 
Now  it  gets  the  start  again  ;  they  come  to  the  branching  of 
the  path§,  and  the  bird  goes  down  the  wrong  one.  The  temp- 
tation to  follow  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  knows  that 
somewhere,  deep  in  the  wood,  there  is  a  cross  track  by  which 
he  can  get  into  the  path  he  has  left.  It  is  only  to  run  a  little 
faster,  and  he  will  be  at  home  nearly  as  soon. 

10.  On  he  rushes  ;  the  path  takes  a  bend,  and  he  is  just  out 
of  sight,  when  his  pursuer  comes  where  the  paths  divide.  The 
boy  has  turned  to  the  right ;  the  man  takes  the  left ;  and  the 
faster  they  both  run,  the  farther  they  are  asunder.  The  boy 
does  not  know  this  part  of  the  wood,  but  he  runs  on. 

11.  0  little  midshipman  !  why  did  you  chase  that  owl  ? .  If 
you  had  kept  in  the  path  with  the  dark  man  behind  you,  there 
was  a  chance  that  you  might  have  outrun  him  ;  or,  if  he  had 
overtaken  you,  some  passing  wayfarer  might  have  heard  your 
cries,,  and  come  to  save  you.    Now  you  are  running  on  straight 
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to  your  death ;  for  the  forest  water  is  deep  and  black  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hill.  Oh  that  the  moon  might  come  out  and 
show  it  to  you  ! 

12.  The  moon  is  under  a  thick  canopy  of  heavy  black  clouds  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  star  to  glitter  on  the  water  and  make  it 
visible.  The  fern  is  soft  under  his  feet,  as  he  runs  and  slips 
down  the  sloping  hill.  At  last  he  strikes  his  foot  against  a 
stone,  stumbles,  and  falls.  Two  minutes  more  and  he  will  roll 
into  the  black  water. 

IS.  "Heyday!"  cries  the  boy,  "what's  this?  Oh,  how  it 
tears  my  hands  !  Oh  this  thorn  bush  !  Oh  my  arms  !  I  can't 
get  free!"  He  struggles  and  pants.  "  All  this  comes  of  leav- 
ing the  path,"  he  says  ;  "  I  shouldn't  have  cared  for  rolling 
down,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  bush.  The  fern  was  soft 
enough.  I'll  never  stray  in  a  wood  at  night  again.  There, 
free  at  last !    And  my  jacket  nearly  torn  off  my  back  ! " 

11}..  With  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  a  great  many  scratches, 
he  gets  free  of  the  thorn  which  arrested  his  progress,  when  his 
feet  were  within  a  yard  of  the  water,  manages  to  scramble  up 
the  bank,  and  makes  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  wood. 

15.  And  now,  as  the  clouds  move  slowly  onward,  the  moon 
shows  her  face  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  little 
white  owl  comes  and  hoots,  and  flutters  over  it  like  a  wander- 
ing snow-drift.  But  the  boy  is  deep  in  the  wood  again,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  danger  from  which  he  has  escaped. 

III. 

13.  THE  LITTLE  MIDSHIPMAN. 

PART  SECOND.  * 

QUICKLY  all  this  time  the  dark  passenger  follows  the 
main  track,  and  believes  that  his  prey  is  before  him. 
At  last  he  hears  a  crashing  of  dead  boughs,  and  pres- 
ently, the  little  midshipman's  voice  not  fifty  yards  before  him. 
Yes ;  it  is  too  true ;  the  boy  is  in  the  cross  track.  He  will 
soon  pass  the  cottage  in  the  wood,  and  after  that  his  pursuer 
will  come  upon  him. 

2.  The  boy  bounds  into  the  path  ;  but,  as  he  passes  the 
cottage,  he  is  so  thirsty  and  so  hot  that  he  thinks  he  must  ask 
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the  occupants  if  they  can  sell  him  a  glass  of  ale.  He  enters 
without  ceremony.  ''Ale  ?  "  says  the  woodman,  who  is  sitting 
at  his  supper,  "no  ;  we  have  no  ale,  but  perhaps  my  wife  can 
give  thee  a  drink  of  milk.  Come  in."  So  he  comes  in  and 
shuts  the  door ;  and  while  he  sits  waiting  for  the  milk,  foot- 
steps pass.  They  are  the  footsteps  of  his  pursuer,  who  goes 
on  angry  and  impatient  that  he  has  not  yet  come  up  with  him. 

3.  The  woman  goes  to  her  little  dairy  for  the  milk,  and  the 
boy  thinks  she  is  gone  a  long  time.  He  drinks  it,  thanks  her, 
and  takes  his  leave.  Fast  and  faster  the  man  runs,  and,  as 
fast  as  he  can,  the  boy  runs  after  him.  It  is  very  dark,  but 
there  is  a  yellow  streak  in  the  sky,  where  the  moon  is  plough- 
ing up  a  furrowed  mass  of  gray  cloud,  and  one  or  two  stars 
are  blinking  through  the  branches  of  the  trees 

Jf.  Fast  the  boy  follows,  and  fast  the  man  runs  on,  with  a 
stake  in  his  hand  for  a  weapon.  Suddenly  he  hears  the  joyous 
whoop — not  before,  but  behind  him.  He  stops,  and  lis^en§ 
breathlessly.  Yes ;  it  is  so.  He  pushes  himself  into  the 
thicket,  and  raises  his  stake  to  strike,  when  the  boy  shall  pass. 

5.  On  he  comes,  running  lightly,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  A  sound  strikes  at  the  same  instant  on  the  ears  of 
both  ;  and  the  boy  turns  back  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  to 
lis/en.  It  is  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  it  draws  rapidly  nearer. 
A  man  comes  up,  driving  a  little  gig.  ' '  Hilloa  ! "  he  says,  in 
a  loud,  cheerful  voice.    "What !  benighted,  youngster  ?" 

6.  "Oh  !  is  it  you,  Mr.  D  ? "  says  the  boy  ;  " no,  I  am 

not  benighted  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  know  my  way  out  of  the 
wood."  The  man  draws  farther  back  among  the  shrubs. 
"Why,  bless  the  boy,"  he  hears  the  farmer  say,  "to  think  of 
our  meeting  in  this  way !  The  parson  told  me  he  was  in  hopes 
of  seeing  thee  some  day  this  week.  I'll  give  thee  a  lift.  This 
is  a  lone  place  to  be  in  at  this  time  o'night. " 

7.  "  Lone  J"  says  the  boy,  laughing.  "  I  don't  mind  that ; 
and,  if  you  know  the  way,  it's  as  safe  as  the  quarter-deck."  So 
he  gets  into  the  farmer's  gig,  and  is  once  more  out  of  reach 
of  the  pursuer. 

8.  But  the  man  knows  that  the  farmer's  house  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  nearer  than  the  parsonage,  and,  in  that  quarter  of  a 
mile,  there  is  still  a  chance  of  committing  the  robbery-  He 
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de*  elbow.  "  Confound  you,  Brown ;  what's  that  for  ?  "  roared 
witj  stamping  with  pain.  '  "Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  said 
as  t\  stepping  on  the  floor,  every  drop  of  blood  tingling ; 

9.  Mv  fallow  wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how  to  get  it." 
prepares  to  get  down. — "I  wish  you  goodnight,  gentlemen," 
says  the  man,  when  he  passes. 

10.  "  Good  night,  friend,"  the  farmer  replies.  "I  say,  my 
boy,  it's  a  dark  night  enough  ;  but  I  have  a  mind  to  drive  you 
on  to  the  parsonage,  and  hear  the  rest  of  this  long  tale  of  yours 
about  the  sea-serpent." 

11.  The  little  wheels  go  on  again.  They  pass  the  man  ;  and 
he  stands  still  in  the  road  to  listen  till  the  sound  dies  away. 
Then  he  flings  his  stake  into  the  hedge,  and  goes  back  again. 
His  evil  purposes  have  all  been  frustrated — the  thoughtless 
boy  has  baffled  him  at  every  turn. 

12.  Now  the  little  midshipman  is  at  home — the  joyful  meet- 
ing has  taken  place  ;  and,  when  they  have  all  admired  his 
growth,  and  measured  his  height  on  the  window-frame,  and 
seen  him  eat  his  supper,  they  begin  to  question  him  about  his 
adventures,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk,  than 
from  any  curiosity. 

13.  "  Adventures  ! "  says  the  boy,  seated  between  his  father 
and  mother  on  a  sofa  ;  "  why,  dear  mother,  I  did  write  you 
an  account  of  the  voyage,  and  there's  nothing  else  to  tell. 
Nothing  happened  to-day — at  least  nothing  particular." 

H.  "  Nothing  particular  ! "  If  they  could  have  known,  they 
would  have  thought  lightly,  in  comparison,  of  the  dangers  of 
"the  jib-boom  end,  and  the  main-top-mast  cross-trees."  But 
they  did  not  know,  any  more  than  we  know  the  dangers  that 
hourly  beset  us. 

15.  We  are  aware  of  some  few  dangers,  and  we  do  what  we 
can  to  provide  against  them  ;  but,  for  the  greater  portion, 
"our  eyes  are  held  that  we  can  not  see."  We  walk  securely 
under  His  guidance,  without  whom  "not  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground  ; "  and,  when  we  have  had  escapes,  at  which  the 
angels  have  wondered,  we  come  home  and  say,  perhaps,  that 
"  nothing  has  happened — at  least,  nothing  particular." 
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the  occupants  if  they  can  sell  him  a  glass  of  ale.    Hq  entf 
without  ceremony.    "  Ale  ?  "  says  the  woodman,  who  is  sitt 
at  his  supper,  "no;  we  have  no  ale,  but  perhaps  my  wife 
give  thee  a  drink  of  milk.    Come  in."    So  he  comes  in 

THE  little  school-boys  went  quietly  to  their  own  beds,  and 
began  undressing  and  talking  to  one  another  in  whis- 
pers ;  while  the  larger,  among  whom  wa§  Tom,  sat  on  one 
another's  beds,  chatting,  with  their  jackets  and  waistcoats  off. 

2.  Poor  little  Arthur  was  overwhelmed  with  the  novelty  of 
his  position.  He  could  hardly  bear  to  take  off  his  jacket ; 
however,  with  an  effort,  off  it  came,  and  then  he  paused  and 
looked  at  Tom,  who  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed,  talk- 
ing and  laughing. 

S.  "Please,  Brown,"  he  whispered,  "may  I  wash  my  face 
and  hands?" — "Of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom,  staring, 
"that's  your  wash-stand  under  the  window,  second  from  your 
bed.  You'll  have  to  go  down  for  more  water  in  the  morning, 
if  you  use  it  all." 

\.  On  went  the  talk  and  laughter.  Arthur  finished  his 
washing  and  undressing,  and  put  on  his  night-gown.  He  then 
looked  round  more  nervously  than  ever.  Two  or  three  of  the 
little  boys  were  already  in  bed,  sitting  up  with  their  chins  on 
their  knees.    The  light  burned  clear,  the  noise  went  on. 

5.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  poor  little  lonely  boy ; 
however,  this  time  he  did  not  ask  Tom  what  he  might  or 
might  not  do.,  but  dropped  on  his  knees  by  his  bedside,  as  he 
had  done  every  day  from  his  childhood,  to  open  his  heart  to 
Him  who  heareth  the  cry  and  be&reth  the  sorrows  of  the 
tender  child. 

6.  Tom  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed,  unlacing  his 
boots,  so  that  his  back  was  toward  Arthur.  He  did  not  see 
what  had  happened,  and  looked  up  in  wonder  at  the  sudden 
silence.  Then  two  or  three  boys  laughed  and  sneered,  and  a 
big,  brutal  fellow,  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  picked  up  a  slipper  and  shied  it  at  the  kneeling  boy, 
calling  him  a  sniveling  young  shaver. 

7.  Then  Tom  saw  the  whole,  and,  the  next  moment,  the 
boot  he  had  just  pulled  off  flew  straight  at  the  head  of  the 
bully,  who  had  just  time  to  throw  up  his  arm  and  catch  it  on 
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bis  elbow.  "  Confound  you,  Brown ;  what's  that  for  ?  "  roared 
he,  stamping  with  pain.  "  Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  said 
Tom,  stepping  on  the  floor,  every  drop  of  blood  tingling ; 
"If  any  fellow  wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how  to  get  it." 

8.  What  would  have  been  the  result  is  doubtful,  for  at  this 
moment  the  last  boy  came  in,  and  not  another  word  could  be 
said.  Tom  and  the  rest  rushed  into  bed  and  finished  their 
unrobing  there,  and,  in  another  minute,  the  old  servant,  as 
punctual  as  the  clock,  had  put  out  the  caudle  and  toddled  on 
to  the  next  room,  shutting  their  door  with  his  usual,  "Good 
night,  gentlemen." 

9.  Many  of  the  boys  took  to  heart  that  little  scene,  before 
they  slept.  Tom  was  wide-awake  ;  sleep  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted his  pillow.  For  some  time  his  excitement,  and  the  flood 
of  memories  which  chased  one  another  through  his  brain,  kept 
him  from  thinking  or  resolving. 

•  10.  Then  the  thought  of  his  own  mother  came  across  him, 
and  the  promise  he  had  made  at  her  knee,  years  before,  never 
to  forget  to  kneel  by  his  bedside,  and  give  himself  up  to  his 
Father,  before  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  from  which  it 
might  never  rise ;  and  he  lay  down  and  cried  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

11.  Poor  Tom  !  his  first  and  most  bitter  feeling  was  a  sense 
of  his  own  cow'ardice.  He  had  lied  to  his  mother,  to  his  con 
science,  to  his  God.  How  could  he  bear  it !  Then,  too,  the 
poor  little  weak  boy,  whom  he  had  pitied  and  almost  scorned 
for  his  weakness,  had  done  that  which  he,  braggart  as  he  was, 
dared  not  do. 

12.  The  first  dawn  of  comfort  came  to  him  in  vowing  to 
himself  that  he  would  stand  by  that  boy  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  cheer  him,  and  help  him,  and  be&r  his  burdens,  for 
the  good  deed  done  that  night.  He  resolved  to  write  home 
the  next  day  and  tell  his  mother  all,  and  what  a  coward  her 
son  had  been.  He  resolved,  lastly,  to  bear  his  testimony  the 
next  morning,  and  then  peace  came  to  him. 

13.  It  would  be  harder  to  begin  in  the  morning  than  at 
night,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  let  one  chance 
slip.  Several  times  he  faltered,  for  the  Devil  first  showed  him 
all  his  old  friends  calling  him  "  Saint,"  and  "Squaretoes,"  and 
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a  dozen  hard  names,  and  whispered  to  him  that  his  motives 
would  be  misunderstood,  and  he  would  only  be  left  alone  with 
the  new  boy;  whereas,  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  all  means  of 
influence,  that  he  might  do  good  to  the  largest  number.  How- 
ever, his  good  angel  was  too  strong  that  night,  and  he  turned 
on  his  side  and  slept,  tired  of  trying  to  reason,  but  resolved  to 
follow  the  impulse  which  had  been  so  strong  and  consoling. 

lJf.  Next  morning  he  was  up  and  washed  and  dressed,  all 
but  his  jacket  and  waistcoat,  just  as  the  ten  minutes'  bell 
began  to  ring  ;  and,  then,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  room,  he 
knelt  down  to  pray.  Not  five  words  could  he  say — the  bell 
mScked  him  ;  he  was  listening  for  every  whisper  in  the  room — 
what  were  they  all  thinking  of  him  ? 

15.  He  was  ashamed  to  go  on  kneeling,  ashamed  to  rise 
from  his  knees.  At  last,  as  it  were  from  his  inmost  heart,  a 
still,  small  voice  seemed  to  breathe  forth  the  words,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  He  repeated  them  over  and  over, 
clinging  to  them  as  for  his  life,  and  rose  from  his  knees,  com- 
forted and  humbled,  and  ready  to  face  the  whole  world. 

13.  It  was  not  needed ;  two  other  boys  besides  Arthur  had 
already  followed  his  example,  and  he  went  down  to  the  great 
school  with  a  glimmering  of  another  lesson  in  his  heart — the 
lesson  that  he  who  has  conquered  his  own  cowardly  spirit  has 
conquered  the  whole  outward  world.  He  found,  too,  how 
greatly  he  had  exaggerated  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
by  his  act.  For  a  few  nights  th6re  was  a  sneer  or  a  laugh 
when  he  knelt ;  but  this  passed  off  soon,  and,  one  by  one,  all 
the  other  boys  but  three  or  four  followed  the  lead. 

V. 

15.  THE  STORK  OF  STRASBOURG. 

WHEN  travelers  in  Europe  wish  to  go  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland  or  back  again,  they  6iten  take  the  rgute 
which  passes  fhrgugh  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  in  order  to  visit 
the  great  cathedral  there.  This  city  used  to  belSng  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  in  1681  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  held  by  that 
country  till  its  capture  by  Germany  in  the  war  of  1870. 
2.  If  you  should  take  a  walk  or  drive  thrgugh  the  streets  of 
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Strasbourg,  and  should  chance  to  look  up  to  the  curious  roofs 
of  the  houses,  with  their  four  or  five  rows  of  odd,  eye-shaped 
windows  projecting  from  them,  you  would  notice  that  many 
of  the  chimneys  were  covered  on  the  top  with  a  sort  of  bed- 
ding of  straw,  and  perhaps  upon  this  you  would  see  a  great 
bird,  with  a  long  bill  and  a  short  tail,  mounted  on  two  long, 
thin  legs.  He  would  be  standing  so  very  still  that  you  would 
think  it  must  be  one  of  the  curious  ornaments  that  the  people 
in  Europe  put  upon  their  houses. 

3.  But  if  you  look  long  enough,  you  will  see  him  stretch  out 
a  pair  of  enormous1  wings,  throw  back  his  head  upon  his  body, 
and  rise  slowly  and  majestically 3  into  the  air :  he  would  not  fly 
very  far,  however,  but,  alighting  in  the  street  where  there  has 
been  a  market,  seize  a  fish  that  has  been  thrown  into  the  gut- 
ter, and  fly  back  with  it  to  his  nest.  This  is  the  famous  stork, 
— a  bird  which  is  common  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  being  fond  of  the  society  of  man. 

4-.  The  stork  is  a  bird  of  most  excellent  character.  He  is  a 
pattern  of  goodness  to  his  parents,  and  to  his  children.  He 
never  forgets  a  kindness,  and  is  so  useful  that  the  people  in 
Holland  make  false  chimneys  to  their  houses,  so  that  the  storks 
may  find  places  enough  for  their  nests;  and  in  German  cities 
they  put  a  kind  of  framework  upon  their  chimneys,  so  that  the 
storks  may  find  it  more  convenient. 

5.  Once,  in  Strasbourg,  a  chimney  took  fire.  Upon  this  chim- 
ney was  a  nest,  in  which  were  four  young  storks  not  yet  able  to 
fly.  Think  of  the  despair3  of  the  stork-mother  as  the  smoke 
enveloped  her  poor  little  ones,  and  the  heat  threatened  to  roast 
them  alive !  They  were  too  young  for  her  to  carry  them  away 
in  her  beak — that  would  strangle  them ;  and  to  throw  them 
out  of  their  nest  would  only  break  their  little  necks. 

6.  The  mother's  instinet 4  taught,  her  what  to  do.  She  flew 
back  and  forth  over  the  nest,  flapping  her  great  wings  over  it, 
and  so  making  a  current  of  air  in  which  the  young  could 

1  E  nor'  rnous,  differing  from,  or  8  De  spair',  the  loss  of  all  hope, 
exceeding  the  common  rule,  form,  4  In'  stinct,  inward  impulse  :  the 
or  size  ;  greater  than  common.  natural,  unreasoning  impulse  in  an 

2  Ma  jeV  tic  al  ly,  with  dignity  ;  animal  by  which  it  is  guided  to  the 
with  a  lofty  air  or  appearance.  performance  of  any  action. 
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breathe.  But  alas  !  a  great  quantity  of  sdbt 1  all  on  fire  began  to 
fall,  and  now  they  must  certainly  be  burnt  alive. 

7.  No !  the  good  mother  extended  her  great  wings  over  the 
nest,  and  allowed  the  burning  soot  to  fall  upon  herself.  It  had 
burnt  one  wing  nearly  away  when  the  people  below  came  with 
ladders,  and  saved  the  nest  and  the  four  little  birds  and  the 
good  mother.  They  took  care  of  her,  but  she  was  always 
infirm;  she  could  fly  no  more,  and  for  many  years  she  used  to 
go  round  from  house  to  house,  and  the  people  would  feed  her. 

8.  The  storks  always  spend  the  winter  in  Africa,  and  always 
make  their  journeys  in  the  night.  When  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  go,  they  all  assemble  together  and  choose  a  leader. 
Such  a  chattering  as  they  make !  No  doubt  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  every  thing  settled ;  they  make  all 
their  talk  with  their  jaws,  which  sound  like  castanets.2  They 
always  go  at  the  same  time  every  year,  and  return  to  their 
chimney  nests  when  the  winter  is  over. 

9.  One  well-bred  stork,  that  had  made  his  nest  in  the  same 
chimney  for  many  years,  used  to  come  and  walk  up  and  down 
before  the  door  of  the  house  where  his  nest  was,  the  morning 
after  his  return,  clattering  his  bill,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Good 
morning,  sir :  you  see  I  am  here  again."  And  in  the  autumn, 
just  before  he  went  away,  he  would  come  and  do  the  same 
again,  to  bid  good-bye,  and  the  master  would  come  out  and  say, 
"  Good-bye :  a  pleasant  journey  to  you." 

10.  There  is  a  little  story  that  is  told  to  illus'  trate 3  the 
gratitude  of  the  stdrk.  Once  a  naughty  boy  threw  a  stone  at  a 
stork  and  broke  its  leg.  It  got  into  its  nest  and  there  lay. 
The  women  of  the  house  fed  it,  set  its  leg,  and  cured  it,  so  that 
%  was  able,  at  the  proper  season,  to  fly  away  with  the  rest. 

11.  Next  spring  the  bird,  which  was  recognized  by  the  women 
by  its  pecu'liar  gait,  returned ;  and  when  they  came  near  it 
the  lame  creature  dropped  gratefully  at  their  feet  from  its  bill 
the  finest  diamond  it  had  been  able  to  pick  up  in  its  travels. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing 

1  Soot  (sut).  spoons,  fastened  to  the  thumb,  and 

2  Cas'  ta  net.  an  instrument  com-  beaten  with  the  middle  finger, 
posed  of  small,  rounded  shells  of  3 II  lus'trate,  to  set  in  a  clear 
Ivory  or  hard  wood,  shaped  like  light  or  make  plain. 
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down  one  of  their  young  to  their  landlord  before  they  left  their 
nests,  as  a  kind  of  rent.  That  was  carrying  gratitude  a  little 
too  far,  I  think— don't  ygu  ? 

12.  One  reason  why  the  storks  are  so  welcome  in  large  cities 
is,  that  they  are  very  useful  in  eating  up  all  the  refuse  that  is 
thrown  into  the  streets.  In  Europe  an  cities,  two  or  three  times 
in  the  week,  the  farmers,  and  fishermen,  and  butchers,  in  the 
country  round,  bring  their  produce  into  the  city  in  carts,  where 
it  is  displayed  in  tempting  order ;  and  then  their  wives  and 
daughters,  in  curious  caps  and  dresses,  sell  it  to  the  city  people. 

IS.  The  market  is  over  by  noon,  and  then  the  market-place 
is  covered  with  the  storks,  who  clean  it  all  up,  and  carry  away 
all  that  has  been  dropped.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  fish 
and  serpents,  and  eels  and  frogs  are  considered  a  great  del  icagy 
by  them.  They  are  so  valuable,  that,  in  some  places,  to  kill 
them  used  to  be  considered  a  crime,  punished  with  death,  and 
they  have  even  been  worshiped,  like  the  ibis  in  Egypt. 

IJf..  There  is  a  gigantic  stork,  a  native  of  Bengal,1  which  is 
called  the  Adjutant,  because  from  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  man 
with  a  white  waistcoat  and  trousers.  One  of  these  great  birds 
was  brought  to  London,  and  lived  over  seventy  years  in  the 
Eegent's  Park.  It  is  from  under  the  wings  of  this  variety  that 
the  white,  downy  feathers,  called  marabou,2  come. 


SECTION  IV. 
i. 

16.  THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

BLESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot 3  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  I 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 


1  Bengal  (ben  gal'),  a  province  2  Marabou  (mar'  a  bo'), 
of  British  India.  *  Barefoot  (Mr'  i ut). 
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With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  1  grace  i 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy ; — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy ! 

Prince  thou  art — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican.2 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride — 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye: 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy — 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy ! 

3.  Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play ; 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day ; 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rule§  ; 
Knowledge  (never  learned  of  schools) 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude  3 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ; 
How  the  tortoise  4  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  o'riole's 5  nest  is  hung ; 

£  Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
W^here  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 


1  Jaunty  (jan'  tl),  airy  ;  showy. 

2  Republican  (re  pub'  li  can),  one 
who  favors  or  prefers  a  government 
of  the  people  exercised  by  elected 
representatives. 

3  Hab'  i  tu.de,  usual  manner  of 
living,  feeling,  or  acting. 


4  Tortoise  (tar'  tis). 

6  O'  ri  ole,  a  bird  of  several  varie- 
ties of  the  thrush  family — some  of 
a  golden-yellow,  mixed  with  black, 
and  others  having  orange  in  place 
of  the  yellow  ;  sometimes  called 
golden-robin  or  hang-bird. 
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An  1  the  iirehitecfural  plans 1 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans ! 3 — 
Fcr,  eschewing3  books  and  tasks, 
N  iture  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks,  . 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

6.  Oh  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for ; — 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  (skwur'rel)  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry-cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brdbk  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day,  and  throu.gh  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ! 

6.  Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  bey6nd, 
Mine  on  bending  orchard  trees 
Apples  of  Hesperides ! 4 
Still  as  my  hori'zon  5  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches,  too  ; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex 6  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

1  Ar'  chi  tect'  ur  al,  of,  or  relat-  4  Hes  per'  i  des,  four  sisters  fabled 
ing  to,  the  art  of  building.  as  guardians  of    golden    apples  ; 

2  Ar'  ti  san,  one  trained  to  hand  hence,  golden  apples  are  here  meant, 
skill  in  some  mechanical  art  or  6  Ho  rl'  zon,  the  line  that  bounds 
trade  ;  a  mechanic.  the  sight  where  the  earth  and  sky 

3  Eschewing  (es  dhu'  ing),  keep-  appear  to  meet. 

ing  one's  self  clear  of ;  shunning,  6  Cbm'  plex,  not  simple. 
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7.  Oh  for  festal 1  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone  gray  and  rude  ! 
O'er  me  like  a  regal 2  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 

Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra ; 3 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire  ■ 
I  was  monarch  :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

8.  Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can, 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew ; 

Every  evenmg  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat. 

9.  All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison-cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil ; 4 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 

Tv  ever  on  forbidden  ground, — 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous 5  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy 
Ere  it  passes,  Barefoot  Boy  ! 


1  FeY  tal,  belonging  to  a  holiday, 
or  feast  ;  joyous  ;  gay. 

2  Re'  gal,  pertaining  to  a  king ; 
kingly  ;  royal. 

8  Orchestra  (ar'  kes  tra),  a  band 


of  musicians  performing  in  public. 

4  Moil,  the  soil  or  defilement  that 
comes  from  severe  labor  ;  a  spot. 

5  Treach'  er  ous,  faithless ;  be- 
traying a  trust. 
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II. 

i7.   THE  PASHA'S  SOJV. 

PART  FIRST. 

DURING  my  winter  travels  in  Africa,  several  years  ago,  I 
visited  Khartoum,1  an  Egyptian  capital  town  of  Nii'bia, 
situated  at  the  junction 2  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  The 
two  rivers  meet  just  below  the  town,  and  flow  as  a  single  stream 
to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

2.  When  I  reached  Khartoum,  the  Austrian  Consul 3  invited 
me  to  his  house ;  and  there  I  spent  three  or  four  weeks  making 
acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  6mcers,  the  chiefs  of  the  desert 
tribes,  and  the  former  kings  of  the  different  tribes  of  Ethiopia 
When  I  left  my  boat,  on  arriving,  and  walked  through  the 
narrow  streets,  between  mud  walls,  very  few  of  which  were  even 
whitewashed,  I  thought  it  a  miserable  place,  and  began  to  look 
out  for  some  garden  where  I  might  pitch  my  tent,  rather  than 
live  in  one  of  those  dirty-looking  habitations.  4 

8.  The  wall  around  the  Consul's  house  was  of  mud  like  the 
others;  but  when  I  entered  I  found  clean,  handsome  rooms, 
which  furnished  delightful  shade  and  coolness  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  roof  was  of  palm-logs,  oovered  with  mud, 
which  the  sun  baked  into  a  hard  mass,  so  that  the  house  was  in 
real'ity  as  good  as  a  brick  dwelling.  It  was  a  great  deal  more 
comfortable  than  it  appeared  from  the  outside. 

4-  There  were  other  features  of  the  place,  however,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  except  in  Central  Africa. 
After  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  room,  and  eaten  breakfast 
with  my  host,5 1  went  out  to  look  at  the  garden.  On  each  side 
of  the  steps,  leading  down  from  the  door,  sat  two  apes  that 
barked  and  snapped  at  me. 
5.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  a  leopard  tied  to  the  trunk  of 


1  Khartoum  (kar  torn'). 

2  Junction  ( j  ungk'sliun),  the  place 
or  point  of  union. 

3  Con'  sul,  a  person  commissioned 
to  reside  in  a  foreign  countiy,  as  a 
representative  or  agent  of  a  govern- 
ment, to  protect  the  rights,  com- 
merce, merchants,  and  seamen  of 


the  state,  and  to  aid  in  commercial 
and  sometimes  other  transactions 
with  such  foreign  country. 

4  Hab'  i  ta'  tion,  a  place  of  abode  ; 
a  house. 

5  H5st  one  from  whom  another 
receives  food,  lodging,  or  entertain- 
ment ;  a  landlord. 
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an  drange-tree.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  within  reach  of  his  rope, 
although  I  afterward  became  well  acquainted  with  him.  A  lit- 
tle further,  there  was  a  pen  full  of  gazelles 1  and  an  antelope 2 
with  immense  horns ;  then  two  fierce,  bristling  hyenas ;  and  at 
last,  under  a  shed  beside  the  stable,  a  full-grown  lioness,  sleep- 
ing in  the  shade. 

6.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  the  Consul  went  up  to  her, 
lifted  up  her  head,  opened  her  jaws  so  as  to  show  the  shining 
white  tusks,  and  finally  sat  down  upon  her  back.  She  accepted 
these  familiarities  so  good-naturedly  that  I  made  bold  to  pat 
her  head  also.  In  a  day  or  two  we  were  great  friends;  she 
would  spring  about  with  delight  whenever  she  saw  me,  and 
would  pur  like  a  cat  whenever  I  sat  down  upon  her  back. 

7.  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  every  day  among  the  animals,  and 
found  them  all  easy  to  tame  except  the  hyenas,  which  would 
gladly  have  bitten  me  if  I  had  allowed  them  a  chance.  The 
leopard,  one  day,  bit  me  slightly  in  the  hand ;  but  I  punished 
him  by  pouring  several  buckets  of  water  over  him,  and  he  was 
always  very  amiable  after  that.  The  beautiful  little  gazelles 
would  cluster  around  me,  thrusting  up  their  noses  into  my 
hand,  and  saying,  "Wow  !  ivow  !  "  as  plainly  as  I  write  it. 

8.  But  none  of  these  animals  attracted  me  so  much  as  the 
big  lioness.  She  was  always  good-humored,  though  occasionally 
so  lazy  that  she  would  not  even  open  her  eyes  when  I  sat  down 
on  her  shoulder.  She  would  sometimes  catch  my  foot  in  her 
pawp  as  a  kitten  catches  a  ball,  and  try  to  make  a  plaything  of 
it — yet  always  without  thrusting  out  her  claws. 

9.  Once  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  gently  took  one  of  my 
legs  in  her  jaws  for  a  moment ;  and  the  very  next  instant  she 
put  out  her  tongue  and  licked  my  hand.  There  seemed  to  be 
almost  as  much  of  the  dog  as  of  the  cat  in  her  nature.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  there  are  differences  of  character  among 
animals,  as  there  are  among  men ;  and  my  favorite  probably 
belonged  to  a  virtuous  and  respectable  family  of  lions. 

10.  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  the  Consul  to  visit 

1  Ga  zelle',  a  small,  swift,  and  Its  horns  are  almost  always  round 
beautiful  species  of  antelope.  and  ringed.    The  eyes  of  some  va- 

2  An'  te  lope,  an  animal  almost  rieties  are  large,  black,  and  v§ry 
midway  between  the  deer  and  goat,  beautiful. 
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the  Pasha,1  who  lived  in  a  large  mud  palace  on  the  bank  of  the 
Blue  Nile.  He  received  us  very  pleasantly,  and  invited  us  to 
take  seats  in  the  shady  court-yard.  Here  there  was  a  huge 
panther  tied  to  one  of  the  pillars,  while  a  little  lion,  about 
eight  months  old,  ran  about  perfectly  loose. 

11.  The  Pasha  called  the  latter,  which  came  springing  and 
frisking  toward  him.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  will  have  some 
fun."  He  then  made  the  lion  lie  down  behind  one  of  the  pil- 
lars, and  called  to  one  of  the  black  boys  to  go  across  the  court- 
yard on  some  errand.  The  lion  lay  quite  still  until  the  boy 
came  opposite  to  the  pillar,  when  he  sprang  out  and  after  him. 

12.  The  boy  ran,  terribly  frightened ;  but  the  lion  reached 
him  in  five  or  six  leaps,  sprang  upon  his  back  and  threw  him 
down,  and  then  went  back  to  the  pillar  as  if  quite  satisfied  with 
his  exploit.  Although  the  boy  was  not  hurt  in  the  least,  it 
seemed  to  me  like  a  cruel  piece  of  fun.  The  Pasha,  neverthe- 
less, laughed  very  heartily,  and  told  us  that  he  had  himself 
trained  the  lion  to  frighten  the  boys. 

HI. 

18.  THE  PASHA'S  SON. 

PART  SECOND. 

AMONG  the  Egyptian  ftflficers  in  the  city  wa§  a  Pasha' 
L  named  Rufah,  who  had  been  banished  from  Egypt  by  the 
Vice'roy,2  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  education  and  intelli- 
gence, and  was  very  unhappy  at  being  sent  away  from  his  home 
and  family.  The  climate  of  Khartoum  is  very  unhealthy,  and 
this  unfortunate  Pasha  had  suffered  greatly  from  fever.  He 
was  uncertain  how  lung  his  exile 3  would  continue  :  he  had  been 
there  already  two  years,  and  as  all  the  letters  directed  to  him 
passed  thrp/ugh  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  government,  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  get  any  help  from  his  friends. 

2.  What  he  had  done  to  cause  his  banishment,4 1  could  not 
ascertain ;  probably  he  did  not  know  himself.    There  are  no 

1  Pasha  (pa  sha'),  a  Turkish  gov-  3  Exile  (eks'  II),  forced  separation 
ernor  or  commander.  from  one's  native  country  and  home. 

2  Vice'7  roy,  the  governor  of  a  4  Ban'  ish  ment,  the  state  of  be- 
kingdom  or  country,  who  rules,  in  ing  forced  by  the  government  of  a 
the  name  of  the  king.  country  from  its  borders. 
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elections  in  those  Eastern  countries  :  the  people  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  choice  of  their  own  rulers.  The  latter  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Viceroy  at  his  pleasure,  and  hold  office  only  so 
long  as  he  allows  them.  The  envy  or  jealousy  of  one  Pasha 
may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  another,  without  any  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  Probably  somebody  else  wanted  Eufah  Pasha'§ 
place,  and  slandered  him  to  the  Viceroy  for  the  sake  of  getting 
him  removed  and  exiled. 

8.  The  unhappy  man  inspired  my  profound  sympathy. 
Sometimes  he  would  spend  the  evening  with  the  Consul  and 
myself,  because  he  felt  safe,  in  our  presence,  to  complain  of  the 
tyranny  1  under  which  he  suffered.  When  we  met  him  at  the 
houses  of  the  other  Egyptian  dfficers,  he  was  very  careful  not 
to  talk  on  the  subject,  lest  they  should  report  the  fact  to  the 
government. 

Jf.  Being  a  foreigner  2  and  a  stranger,  I  never  imagined  that  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  Rufah  Pasha.  I  did  not  speak  the 
language  well,  I  knew  very  little  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  country,  and,  moreover,  I  intended  simply  to  pass  through 
Egypt  on  my  return.  Nevertheless,  one  night,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  the  streets  together,  he  whispered  that  he 
had  something  special  to  say  to  me. 

5.  Although  it  was  bright  moonlight,  we  had  a  native  ser- 
vant with  us,  to  carry  a  lantern.  The  Pasha  ordered  the 
servant  to  walk  on  in  advance ;  and  a  turn  of  the  narrow, 
crooked  streets  soon  hid  him  from  our  sight.  Every  thing  was 
quiet,  except  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  palm-trees  which 
rose  above  the  garden-walls. 

6.  "  Now,"  said  the  Pasha,  taking  my  hand,  "  now  we  can 
talk  for  a  few  minutes,  without  being  overheard.  I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  favor." — "  Willingly,"  I  answered,  "  if  it  is  in  my 
power." — "It  will  not  give  you  much  trouble,"  he  said,  "and 
may  be  of  great  service  to  me. 

7.  "I  want  you  to  take  two  letters  to  Egypt — one  to  my 
son,  who  lives  in  the  town  of  Tahtah,  and  one  to  Mr.  Murray, 
the  English  Consul-General,  whom  you  know.    I  can  not  trust 

i  Tyrr  an  ny,  exercise  of  power  2  For'  eign  er,  a  person  not  be 
over  subjects  and  others,  with  an  longing  to,  nor  native  in  the  country 
undue  rigor ;  -eruel  discipline.  spoken  of. 
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the  Egyptian  merchants,  because,  if  these  letters  were  opened 
and  read,  I  might  be  kept  here  many  years  longer.  If  you 
deliver  them  safely,  my  friends  will  know  how  to  assist  me,  and 
perhaps  I  may  soon  be  allowed  to  return  home." 

8.  I  promised  to  deliver  both  letters  with  my  own  hands, 
and  the  Pasha  parted  from  me  in  more  cheerful  spirits  at  the 
door  of  the  Consul's  house.  After  a  few  days  I  was  ready  to 
set  out  on  the  return  journey ;  but  according  to  custom,  I  was 
first  obliged  to  make  farewell  visits  to  all  the  officers  of 
government. 

9.  It  was  very  easy  to  apprise  Kufah  Pasha  beforehand  of 
my  intention,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  slipping  the  letters 
into  my  hand  without  the  action  being  observed  by  any  one.  I 
put  them  into  my  portfolio,  with  my  own  letters  and  papers, 
where  they  were  entirely  safe,  and  said  nothing  about  the 
matter  to  any  one  in  Khartoum. 

10.  Although  I  was  glad  to  leave  that  wild  town,  with  its 
burning  climate,  and  retrace  the  long  way  back  to  Egypt, 
across  the  desert  and  down  the  Mle,  I  felt  very  sorry  at 
being  obliged  to  take  leave  forever  of  all  my  pets.  The  little 
gazelles  said,  "  Wow  I  wow  !  "  in  answer  to  my  "  Good-bye ; "  the 
hyenas  howled  and  tried  to  bite,  just  as  much  as  ever ;  but  the 
dear  old  lioness  I  know  would  have  been  sorry  if  she  could  have 
understood  that  I  was  going. 

11.  She  frisked  around  me,  licked  my  hand,  and  I  took  her 
great  tawny 1  head  into  my  arms,  and  gave  her  a  kiss.  Since 
then  I  have  never  had  a  lion  for  a  pet,  and  may  never  have  'one 
again.  I  must  confess,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  still  retai  n  my 
love  for  lions — four-footed  ones,  I  mean — to  this  day. 

12.  Well,  it  was  a  ISng  journey,  and  I  should  have  to  write 
many  days  in  order  to  describe  it.  I  should  have  to  tell  of 
fierce  sand-storms  in  the  desert ;  of  resting  in  palm-groves 
near  the  old  capital  of  Ethiopia ;  of  plodding,2  day  after  day, 
through  desolate  landscapes,  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  crossing 
stony  ranges  of  mountains,  to  reach  the  Nile  again,  and  then 
floating  down  with  the  current  in  an  open  boat. 

1  Taw'  ny,  of  a  dull  yellowish-       2  Plod'  ding,  traveling  steadily, 
brown  color,  like  things  tanned,  or    heavily,  and  slowly, 
persons  who  are  sunburnt. 
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IV. 

19.  THE  PASHA'S  SON. 

PART  THIRD. 

IT  wa§  nearly  two  months  before  I  could  deliver  the  first  of 
the  Pasha'§  letters — that  which  he  had  written  to  his  son. 
The  town  of  Tahtah  is  in  Upper  Egypt.  You  will  hardly  find 
it  on  the  maps.  It  stands  on  a  little  mound,  several  miles  from 
the  Nile,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  rich  and  beautiful  plain 
which  is  every  year  overflowed  by  the  river. 

2.  There  was  a  head-wind,  and  my  boat  could  not  proceed 
very  fast ;  so  I  took  my  faithful  servant,  Achmet,  and  set  out 
on  foot,  taking  a  path  which  led  over  the  plain,  between  beau- 
tiful wheat-fields  and  orchards  of  lemon-trees.  In  an  hour  or 
two  we  reached  Tahtah — a  queer,  dark  old  town,  with  high 
houses  and  narrow  streets.  The  doors  and  bal'conies  were  of 
carved  wood,  and  the  windows  were  covered  with  lattices,  so  that 
no  one  could  look  in,  although  those  inside  could  easily  look 
out.  There  were  a  few  sleepy  merchants  in  the  bazaar,1  smok- 
ing their  pipes  and  enjoying  the  odors  of  cinnamon  and  dried 
roses  which  floated  in  the  air. 

3.  After  some  little  inqui'ry,  I  found  Rufah  Pasha's  house, 
but  was  not  admitted,  because  the  Egyptian  women  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  strangers.  There  was  a  shaded 
entrance-hall,  op^n  to  the  street,  where  I  was  requested  to  sit, 
while  the  black  serving-woman  went  to  the  school  to  bring  the 
Pasha's  son.  She  first  borrowed  a  pipe  from  one  of  the  mer- 
chants in  the  bazaar,  and  brought  it  to  me. 

4-  Achmet  and  I  sat  there,  while  the  people  of  the  town, 
who  had  heard  that  we  came  from  Khartoum  and  knew  the 
Pasha,  gathered  around  to  ask  questions.  They  were  all  very 
polite  and  friendly,  and  seemed  as  glad  to  hear  about  the  Pasha 
as  if  they  belonged  to  his  family.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
woman  came  back,  followed  by  the  Pasha's  son  and  the  school- 
master,  who  had  dismissed  his  school  in  order  to  hear  the  news. 

5.  The  boy  was  about  eleven  years  old,  but  tall  of  his  age. 
He  had  a  fair  face,  and  large,  dark  eyes,  and  smiled  pleasantly 

1  Bazaar  (ba  zar'),  in  the  East,  an  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  an  exchange, 
assemblage  of  shops  where  goods    or  a  market-place, 
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when  he  saw  me.  If  I  had  not  known  something  of  the 
customs  of  the  people,  I  should  have  given  him  my  hand,  per- 
haps drawn  him  between  my  knees,  put  an  arm  around  his 
waist,  and  talked  familiarly;  but  I  thdught  it  best  to  wait  and 
see  how  he  would  behave  toward  me. 

6.  He  first  made  me  a  graceful  salutation,1  just  as  a  man 
would  have  done,  then  took  my  hand  and  gently  touched  it  to 
liis  heart,  lips,  and  forehead,  after  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
high  divan,2  or  bench,  by  my  side.  Here  he  again  made  a  salu- 
tation, clapped  his  hands  thrice,  to  summon  the  woman,  and 
ordered  coffee  to  be  f  rought. 

K7.  "Is  your  Excellency  in  good  health  ?  "  he  asked.  "Very 
well,  praised  be  Allah ! "  3  I  answered.  "  Has  your  Excellency 
any  commands  for  me  ?  You  have  but  to  speak :  you  shall  be 
obeyed." 

8.  "  You  are  very  kind,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  have  need  of  nothing. 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Pasha,  your  father,  and  this 
letter,  which  I  promised  him -to  deliver  into  your  own  hands." 
Thereupon  I  handed  him  the  letter,  which  he  laid  to  his  heart 
and  lips  before  opening.  As  he  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  read, 
he  summoned  the  schoolmaster,  and  they  read  it  together  in  a 
whisper. 

9.  In  the  mean  time  coffee  was  served  in  little  cups,  and  a 
very  handsome  pipe  was  brought  by  somebody  for  my  use. 
After  he  had  read  the  letter,  the  boy  turned  to  me  with  his 
face  a  little  flushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  said,  "  Will 
your  Excellency  permit  me  to  ask  whether  you  have  another 
letter?" 

10.  "  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  but  it  is  not  to  be  delivered  here." 
— "  It  is  right,"  said  he.  "  When  will  you  reach  Cairo  ?  " 4 
"  That  depends  on  the  wind ;  but  I  hope  in  seven  days  from 
now."  The  boy  again  whispered  to  the  schoolmaster,  but 
presently  they  both  nodded,  as  if  satisfied,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  on  the  subject. 

11.  Some  sher'bet  (which  is  nothing  but  lemonade  flavored 

1  Sal'  u  ta'  tion,  the  act  of  greet-    against  the  wall  of  a  room. 

ing  or  paying  respect  by  words  or  8  Al'  lah,  the  true  or  only  God- 
actions  commonly  used  the  Arabic  name  of  God. 

2  Di  van',  a  cushioned  seat  placed        4  CJal'  ro,  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
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with  rose-water)  and  pomegranates 1  were  then  brought  to  me* 
and  the  boy  asked  whether  I  would  not  honor  him  by  remain- 
ing during  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  I  had  not  seen  his  face,  I 
should  have  supposed  that  I  was  visiting  a  man — so  dignified 
and  self-possessed  and  graceful  was  the  little  fellow. 

12.  The  people  looked  on  as  if  they  were  quite  accustomed  to 
such  mature2  manners  in  children.  I  was  obliged  to  use  as 
much  ceremony  with  the  child  as  if  he  had  been  3  the  governor 
of  the  town.  But  he  in'terested  me,  nevertheless,  and  I  felt 
curious  to  know  the  subject  of  his  consultation  with  the  school- 
master. I  was  sure  they  were  forming  some  plan  to  have  the 
Pasha  recalled  from  exile. 

IS.  After  two  or  three  hours  I  left,  in  order  to  overtake  my 
boat,  which  was  slowly  working  its  way  down  the  Nile.  The 
boy  arose,  and  walked  by  my  side  to  the  end  of  the  town,  the 
other  people  following  behind  us.  When  we  came  out  upon 
the  plain,  he  took  leave  of  me  with  the  same  salutations,  and 
the  words,  "May  God  grant  your  Excellency  a  prosperous 
journey ! " 

1£.  "  May  God  grant  it  ! "  I  responded ;  and  then  all  the 
people  repeated,  "  May  God  grant  it  !  "  The  whole  interview 
seemed  to  me  like  a  scene  out  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  To 
me  it  was  a  pretty,  picturesque 4  experience,  which  can  not  be 
forgotten :  to  the  people,  no  doubt,  it  was  an  every-day  matter. 

15.  When  I  reached  Cairo,  I  delivered  the  other  letter,  and 
in  a  fdi't 'night  afterward  left  Egypt;  so  that  I  could  not 
ascertain,  at  the  time,  whether  any  thing  had  been  done  to 
forward  the  Pasha's  hopes.  Some  months  afterward,  however, 
I  read  in  a  European 5  newspaper,  quite  accidentally,  that 
Rufah  Pasha  had  returned  to  Egypt  from  Khartoum.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  news;  and  I  shall  always  believe,  and  insist 
upon  it,  that  the  Pasha's  wise  and  dignified  little  son  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  about  the  fortunate  result. 


1  Pomegranate  (pum  gran'  St),  a  4  Pict'  ur  esque',  fitted  to  form  a 

fruit  as  large  as  an  orange,  having  good  or  pleasing  picture  ;  present- 

a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  and  ing  that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty 

numerous  seeds,  of  a  reddish  color.  which  is  agreeable  in  a  picture. 

*  Ma  ture',  ripe  ;  full-grown.  6  Eu'  ro  pe'  an,   pertaining  to 

3  Been  (bin)  Europe  ;  a  native  of  Europe 
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8.  And  while  he  marveled  much  at  this, 

And  wondered  how  it  came, 
He  felt  a  languor 1  creeping  o'er 

His  young  and  weary  frame, 
And  heard  a  voice,  a  gentle  voice, 

That  plainly  spoke  his  name. 

9.  That  gentle  voice  that  named  his  name 

Entranced2  him  like  a  sp,ell,3 
Upon  his  ear  so  very  near 

And  suddenly  it  fell, 
Yet  soft  and  musical,  as  'twere 

The  whisper  of  a  bell. 

10.  "  Since  last  I  spoke,"  the  voice  began, 

"  Seems  many  a  dreary  year ! 
(Albeit,  't  is  only  since  thy  birth 

I've  lain  neglected  here  !) 
Pray  list,  while  I  rehearse  a  tale 

Behooves 4  thee  much  to  hear. 

VI. 

And  by  its  side  that  ancient  Bell, 
Half  6  hidden  in  the  ground ! 

*  kind  of  hall  at  the       3  Troth,  truth ;  helief  ;  faith. 
"/^~\NCE,  from  ySn  ivied  tower,  i  watcueu  -  - 

V_-/    The  villagers,  around, 
And  gave  to  all  their  joys  and  griefs 

A  sympathetic5  sound — 
But  most  are  sleeping,  now,  within 
This  consecrated 6  ground. 


0  Languor  (lang'gwur),  that  flag- 
ging or  drooping  condition  of  the 
body  which  is  caused  by  the  effect 
of  heat,  or  by  weakness  from  any 
cause ;  listlessness. 

2  Entranced  (en  transt'),  placed 
in  a  condition  in  which  the  soul 
seems  to  have  left  the  body  and 
gone  into  another  state  of  being ; 


filled  with  delight  or  wonder. 

8  Spell,  words  repeated  for  their 
magical  power  ;  hence,  any  charm. 

4  Behooves  (be  ho'V),  is  meet, 
fit,  or  necessary  for. 

5  Sym'pa  thet'ic,  tending  to,  or 
showing  sympathy. 

6  Con'  se  crat'  ed,  given  or  set 
apart  for  sacred  purposes. 
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2.  "I  used  to  ring  my  merriest  peal 
To  hail  the  blushing  bride  ; 
I  sadly  tolled  for  men  cut  down 
In  strength  and  manly  pride  ; 
And  solemnly — not  mournfully — > 
When  little  children  died. 

8.  "  But,  chief,  my  duty  was  to  bid 
The  villagers  repair, 
On  each  returning  Sabbath  morn, 

Unto  the  House  of  Prayer, 
And  in  His  own  appointed  place 
Our  Father's  mercy  share. 

4-.  "Ah  !  well  I  mind  me  of  a  child, 

A  gleesome,  happy  maid, 
Who  came,  with  constant  step,  to  church, 

In  comely1  garb,2  arrayed,3 
And  knelt  her  down  full  solemnly, 

And  penitently  4  prayed. 

5.  "  And  oft  when  church  was  done,  I  marked 

seemed  to  me  like  a  scene  out  of  the  "imroran  x„&  

me  it  was  a  pretty,  picturesque  4  experience,  which  can 
forgotten:  to  the  people,  no  doubt,  it  was  an  every-day  > 

15.  When  I  reached  Cairo,  I  delivered  the  other  If 
And  wept  with  grief  sincere. 

6.  "Years  rolled  away — and  I  beheld 

The  child  to  woman 5  grown  ;  , 
Her  cheek  was  fairer,  and  her  eye 

With  brighter  luster  shone  ; 
But  childhood's  truth 6  and  innocence 

Were  still  the  maiden's  own. 

7.  "I  never  rang  a  merrier  peal 

Than  when,  a  joyous  bride, 


1  Comely  (kum'li),  suitable  or  be- 
coming ;  handsome. 

2  Garb,  clothing  ;  dress. 

3  Ar  rayed',  decked  or  dressed. 


4  Pen'i  tent  ly,  with  sincere  sor 
row  for  sin. 

5  Woman  (wum'an). 

6  Truth  (trpfli),  Rule  4,  p.  24. 
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She  stood  beneath  the  sacred  porch,1 

A  noble  youth  beside, 
And  plighted2  him  her  maiden  troth,8 

In  maiden  love  and  pride. 

8.  "  I  never  tolled  a  deeper  knell,4 

Than  when,  in  after  years, 
They  laid  her  in  the  churchyard  here, 

Where  this  low  mound  appears — 
The  very  grave,  my  boy,  that  you 

Are  watering  now  with  tears  ! 

9.  "It  is  thy  mother  !  gentle  boy, 

That  claims  this  tale  of  mine — 
Thou  art  a  flower  whose  fatal  birth 

Destroyed  the  parent 5  vine  ! 
A  precious  flower  art  thou,  my  child— 

Her  life  was  given  f o"  thine ! 

10.  The  boy  awoke,  as  from  a  dream, 
And  thoughtful  looked  around, 

But  nothing  saw,  save  at  his  feet, 
His  mother's  lowly  mound, 

And  by  its  side  that  ancient  Bell, 
Half 6  hidden  in  the  ground ! 


1  Porch,  a  kind  of  hall  at  the 
entrance  of  churches  or  other  build- 
ings ;  an  entrance  way. 

'2  Pllght'ed,  gave  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  a  certain  act; 
pledged. 


3  Troth,  truth ;  belief  ;  faith. 

4  Knell  (nel),  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
rung  at  a  funeral,  or  at  the  deaiii 
of  a  person. 

5  Parent  (par'ent). 

6  Half  (haf). 
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SECTION  V. 
i. 

22.   TEE  RAIN. 

A MERCHANT.,  riding  home  from  a  fair,  had  a  portman- 
teau 1  with  a  large  sum  of  money  behind  him.  It  was 
raining  very  heavily,  and  the  good  man  became  wet  through. 
He  was  annoyed  at  this,  and  complained  very  much  that  G6d 
had  given  him  such  bad  weather  for  his  journey. 

2.  His  way  led  him  through  a  thick  forest.  The  fierce  winds, 
the  black  clouds,  the  sad  sighi-ngs  of  the  swaying  trees,  the 
snapping  and  clatter  of  dead  limbs,  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  the 
gleam  of  the  lightning,  and  the  hissing  and  roar  of  the  tempest 
filled  him  with  fear. 

S.  As  he  approached  a  tuft  of  tall  trees  for  shelter  from  the 
storm,  to  his  great  terror  he  saw  a  robber  standing  there,  who 
aimed  his  gun  at  him  and  drew  the  trigger. 

4..  He  would  have  certainly  been  killed,  but  the  powder  had 
become  damp  with  the  rain,  and  the  gun  would  not  go  off.  He 
immediately  gave  spur  to  his  horse,  and  happily  escaped  the 
danger{ 

5.  When  the  merchant  was  in  safety,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  complain  about  the  bad  weather,  instead 
of  taking  it  patiently  as  a  providence 2  of  God !  If  the  sky 
had  been  bright,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry,  I  should  now  be 
lying  dead  in  my  blood,  and  my  children  would  wait  in  vain 
for  their  father's  return. 

6.  "  The  rain  at  which  I  murmured  saved  my  property  and 
life.  In  future,  I  will  not  forget  what  the  proverb3  says — 
'  What  G6&  sends  is  always  well,  though  why,  'tis  often  hard 
to  tell/" 


1  Portmanteau  (port  man'  to),  a 
bag  usually  made  of  leather,  for 
carrying  clothing  and  other  things 
on  journeys. 

2  Prov'  i  dence,  foresight  ;  time- 


ly care  ;  readiness  to  provide. 

B  Prbv'  erb,  an  old  and  common 
saying  ;  a  sentence  which  expresses 
with  force  and  brevity  some  practi- 
cal truth. 
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II. 

23.  SUNSHINE  AND  SHOWERS. 

TWO  children  stood  at  their  father's  gate, 
Two  girls  with  golden  hair ; 
And  their  eyes  were  bright,  and  their  voices  glad, 

Because  the  morn  was  fair. 
For  they  said — <k  We  will  take  that  long,  long  walk 

In  the  hawthorn  copse 1  to-day  ; 
And  gather  great  bunches  of  lovely  flowers 

From  off  the  scented  May ; 2 
And  oh !  we  shall  be  so  happy  there, 
'Twill  be  sorrow  to  come  away !  " 

2.  As  the  children  spoke,  a  little  cloud 

Passed  slowly  across  the  sky  ; 
And  one  looked  up  in  her  sister's  face 

With  a  tear-drop  in  her  eye. 
But  the  other  said — "  Oh  !  heed  it  not ; 

'Tis  far  too  fair  to  rain ; 
That  little  cloud  may  search  the  sky 

For  other  clouds,  in  vain." 
And  soon  the  children's  voices  rose 

In  merriment  again. 

3.  But  &re  the  morning  hours  waned, 

The  sky  had  changed  its  hue, 
And  that  one  cloud  had  chased  away 

The  whole  great  heaven  of  blue. 
The  rain  fell  down  in  heavy  drops, 

The  wind  began  to  blow, 
And  the  children,  in  their  nice  warm  room, 

Went  fretting  to  and  fro; 
For  they  said — "  When  we  have  aught  in  store, 

It  always  happens  so !  " 

If..  Now  these  two  fair-haired  sisters 
Had  a  brother  out  at  sea ; 
A  little  midshipman,  aboard 


1  C5pse,  a  wood  of  small  growth.       9  May,  the  hawthorn  or  its  flowers. 
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The  gallant  "  Victory." 
And  on  that  self-same  morning, 

When  they  stood  beside  the  gate, 
His  ship  was  wrecked  !  and  on  a  raft 

He  stood  all  desolate, 
With  the  other  sailors  round  him, 

Prepared  to  meet  their  fate. 

5.  Beyond  they  saw  the  cool,  green  land— 

The  land  with  her  waving  trees, 
And  her  little  brooks,  that  rise  and  fall 

Like  butterflies  in  the  breeze. 
But  above,  the  burning  noon-tide  sun 

With  scorching  stillness  jshone ; 
Their  throats  were  parched  with  bitter  fhirst, 

And  they  knelt  down,  one  by  one, 
And  prayed  to  God  for  a  drop  of  rain, 

And  a  gale  to  waft  them  on. 

6.  And  then  that  little  cloud  was  sent — 

That  shower  in  mercy  given ! 
And,  as  a  bird  before  the  breeze, 

Their  bark  was  landward  driven. 
And  some  few  mornings  after, 

When  the  children  met  once  more, 
And  their  brother  told  the  story, 

They  knew  it  was  the  hour 
When  they  had  wished  for  sunshine, 

And  God  had  sent  the  shower. 

V. 

23.  LITTLE  GERTRUDE. 

PART  FIRST. 

LITTLE  Gertrude  1  was  the  daughter  of  a  German  peasant, a 
^  who  had  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres  of  land  of  his  own. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  and  ten  years  of  age.  The 
little  cottage  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  that  was  sur- 

1  Gertrude  (geV  trod).  class  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  farm 

2  Peas'  ant,  one  of  the  lowest    laborers,  in  Europe  ;  a  countryman. 
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rounded  by  fine  large  meadows  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
by  high  hills,  covered  with  vineyards 1  to  the  very  summit. 

2.  Her  father  had  but  little  money ;  but  when  the  harvest 
was  good,  and  the  weather  favorable,  they  had  not  only  plenty 
for  themselves,  but  something  for  the  poor  as  well.  It  was  a 
regular  festival,2  when  the  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  arrived : 
they  all  went  then  to  the  large  meadow,  and  helped  to  gather 
the  beautiful  red  apples  and  yellow  pears,  for  the  large  plain 
was  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  every  kind. 

3.  More  delightful  still  it  was,  when  in  autumn  they  climbed 
the  hills  to  gather  in  the  grapes.  The  men  had  a  kind  of  pan- 
nier slung  on  their  backs,  and  when  the  children  had  filled 
their  little  baskets,  they  threw  the  beautiful  white  and  purple 
bunches  into  them. 

Jf.  Little  Gertrude  was  a  bright,  merry  little  girl,  and  she 
had  been  obliged  to  help  her  mother  so  much  in  nursing  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  she  had  become  a  very  steady  child. 
In  the  morning  she  rose  very  early,  and  lighted  the  fire  in  the  stove, 
while  her  mother  was  milking  the  cow  :  often,  when  the  others 
came  in,  the  industrious  little  girl  had  the  kitchen  swept  nice 
and  clean,  and  on  the  table  stood  a  large  dish  of  porridge  ready 
for  breakfast.  The  little  children  would  all  eat  out  of  the  same 
dish,  but  there  was  a  second  one  for  the  older  people. 

5.  If  it  was  not  a  busy  time  of  the  year,  little  Gertrude  was 
allowed  to  go  to  the  village  school ;  but  she  could  not  often  be 
spared.  She  was  very  fond  of  going  to  school,  perhaps  more  so 
than  she  would  have  been  had  she  been  able  to  go  every  day, 
because  people  don't  care  so  much  about  blessings  they  have 
never  felt  the  want  of. 

6.  What  she  liked  best  of  all  she  was  taught  at  school  was 
the  singing,  and  it  made  her  very  happy  to  join  in  the  pretty 
hymns  and  sweet  songs  of  the  village  children.  Often,  when 
she  was  coming  back  from  the  market  on  her  father's  cart,  she 
would  sing  so  heartily  with  her  clear  voice,  that  the  people 
looked  with  pleasure  at  her  bright  face,  and  said,  "  What  a 
happy  child! " 

1  Vine'  yard,  a  yard  for  grape-  2  Fes'  ti  val,  a  time  of  feasting ; 
vines:  a  field  of  vines  for  raising  a  feast ;  a  certain  day  of -great  joy 
grapes.  each  year. 
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7.  One  day  she  had  just  returned  with  her  father,  who  had 
desired  her  to  carry  the  market-baskets  into  an  outhouse 
behind  the  yard.  A  strange  man  was  looking  across  the  low 
wall,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  called  her  by  name. 
"  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "  come  here  for  a  moment." 

8.  Gertrude  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  and  ran  over  to  him 
at  once,  to  ask  what  he  wanted.  "  There  is  one  of  your  father's 
lambs  caught  in  a  hedge," 1  said  the  man  ;  "  come  down  and  I 
will  get  it  out  for  you." 

9.  Gertrude  dreamed  of  no  harm,  and  ran  6fF  at  once.  For 
a  considerable  distance  she  followed  the  man,  until  at  last  they 
had  reached  the  furthest  end  of  the  hedge  ;  but  no  lamb  was 
to  be  seen.  "It  must  have  strayed  away,"  said  the  man; 
"  come  down  the  lane  a  little,  we  shall  find  it  there.'" 

10.  But  Gertrude  had  by  this  time  become  a  little  alarmed; 
and  saying  that  she  was  afraid  her  mother  would  want  her,  she 
was  turning  back,  when  the  man  caught  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  stuffing  something  into  her  mouth,  to  prevent  her  from 
screaming,  he  ran  down  the  lane  with  her,  where  a  small  cart 
was  standing.  Into  this  he  threw  her,  loosened  the  pony  that 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  sitting  up  in  front,  he  drove  away  as  fast 
as  possible. 

11.  Poor  Gertrude  tried  several  times  to  free  her  mouth  to 
cry  for  help,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  For  many  hours  they  drove 
along  the  lonely  road,  until  the  pony  seemed  almost  too  weary 
to  move  on.  Then  only  was  poor  Gertrude  delivered  from  the 
gag,2  and  her  companion  told  her  that  he  would  not  harm  her, 
if  she  would  remain  perfectly  quiet. 

12.  After  this,  he  drew  out  a  knife  that  was  concealed  under 
his  coat,  and  showing  it  to  the  terrified  girl,  he  said,  "  But  if  you 
dare  say  a  word  to  anybody  about  the  way  I  took  you  away,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  kill  you."  They  had  stopped  near  a  barn, 
into  which  they  now  went.  The  man  brought  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions out  of  the  cart,  and  pressed  Gertrude  to  eat ;  but  the 
poor  girl  was  too  miserable 3  to  do  that,  and  soon  afterward  cried 
herself  to  sleep. 


1  Hedge,  thorn  bushes,  or  other  mouth  or  throat  to  hinder  speaking, 
shrubbery,  planted  as  a  fence.  3  Mis'  er  able,  wretched  ;  suffer- 

*  Gag,  something  tluust  into  the    ing  from  any  cause  ;  very  unhappy. 
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13.  Her  companion  was  a  German  by  birth  ;  but  he  had  been 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  He  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  wandering  from  place  to  place :  at  present  he  had  a 
small  stock  of  goods,  that  he  had  offered  for  sale  in  the  neigh- 
boring town,  where  he  had  several  times  observed  little  Ger- 
trude, and  heard  her  sing. 

lJf.  "  Such  a  child,"  thought  he,  "  would  be  the  very  thing 
for  me ;  if  I  took  her  to  England,  her  voice  would  be  a  little 
fortune  to  me."  He  was  glad  when  he  saw  the  poor  little  thing 
asleep,  for  though  he  was  a  bad  man,  he  was  not  without  feeling. 

15.  For  several  days  they  traveled  from  place  to  place :  poor 
Gertrude  became  more  unhappy  every  day,  though  her  compan- 
ion really  tried  to  amuse  her.  At  last  they  reached  a  large 
seaport  town,  where  Martin — for  that  was  the  name  he  went 
by — sold  his  pony  and  cart,  and  took  little  Gertrude  on  board  a 
large  vessel  to  sail  for  England  (ing  gland). 

IV.  a- 
occupation  alone.    She  had  learned  to  play  the  guitar' ; 
ien  her  unfortunate  companion  had  been  buried,  she  went 
1      rAnc^^i, jM>t  whither.    One  day  she  was 

SOME  few  days  after,  they  arrived  in  London,  whe're  Martin 
showed  Gertrude  many  curious  and  strange  sights.  One 
evening  he  called  her  to  him,  and  said,  "  You  see,  my  little 
woman,  I  have  now  nearly  spent  all  my  money,  and  we  must  do 
something  to  earn  our  living.  You  have  behaved  very  well, 
.and  if  you  do  so  still,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  let  you  go  home 
again ;  but  first  you  must  help  me  to  earn  some  money." 

2.  "But  how  could  I  earn  money?"  sobbed  the  poor  child- 
"  You  have  a  very  good  voice,  and  can  sing  many  pretty  song§ ; 
I  can  teach  you  some  more.  I  shall  play  the  guitar : 1  and  you 
must  call  me  father." 

3.  Poor  Gertrude  saw  that  she  must  submit,  and  promised, 
with  trembling  voice,  to  do  her  best.  And  so  she  did.  Wherever 
these  two  went,  everybody  admired  the  pretty  (prit'ti)  little 
girl  with  the  pale  face  and  sad  eyes,  and  when  she  began  to 


1  Guitar  (gl  tar'),  a  stringed  in-  the  violin,  but  larger  and  played 
strument  of  music  somewhat  like    upon  with  the  fingerg. 
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sing,  the  people  stopped  in  their  walk  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
sounds,  for  she  really  had  a  beautiful  voice. 

Jf..  Meanwhile,  Gertrude's  father  and  mother  were  in  the 
deepest  grief  for  their  lost  child.  Everybody  in  the  village 
liked  little  Gertrude,  and  joined  in  searching  for  her  with  all 
their  hearts,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  the  poor  parents  thought 
a,t  last  that  their  little  girl  must  have  been  drowned  in  the  river. 

5.  After  she  left  them,  all  seemed  to  go  wrong.  A  disease 
bame  among  the  sheep,  and  killed  half  of  them.  Two  years 
afterward,  a  bad  harvest  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  pay 
their  way.  Some  of  their  land  had  to  be  sold,  and  one  thing 
went  after  another,  until,  ten  years  after  Gertrude's  disappear- 
ance, they  had  lost  almost  every  thing. 

6.  Sadly  were  they  sitting  one  evening  in  their  little  cottage, 
that  now  looked  bare  and  cheerless.  Though  the  autumn  wind 
was  cold,  they  had  no  fire.  The  mother  had  her  youngest 
child  on  her  lap;  the  father  was  leaning  his  head  upon  the 
window-sill,  looking ^he  nictnre  nf  boneless  ^Wnoiii  _ 

screaming,  he  ran  down  the  lane  with  her,  where  a  sime  said  at 
was  standing.    Into  this  he  threw  her,  loosened  the  pon^pe  has 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  &MxQ£gRfaxy.- frnfxitlT)e 3 God's  will,  all  may 
be  well  yet!"  but  as  she  said  so,  she  glanced  at  the  helpless  lit- 
tle group  around  her,  and  a  tear  fell  down  upon  the  baby's  face. 

8.  "  Go  well  with  us,  indeed ! "  said  her  husband,  with  a 
laugh  that  almost  frightened  his  wife.  "Nothing  has  gone 
wejl  with  us  since  the  child  was  lost.  To-morrow  we  shall 
have  to  leave  the  house,  and  God  only  knows  what  is  to  become 
of  us  then."  $ 

9.  A  vehicle  stopped  at  the  door.  The  poor  man  started 
from  his  chair.  "Here  they  are  already!"  he  cried.  "Will 
they  have  the  cruelty  to  turn  us  out  this  very  night?" 

10.  A  tall,  graceful-looking  young  lady  stood  there  in  the  dim 
twilight;  around  her  the  group  of  wondering  people.  The 
lady  seemed  much  affected,2  and  for  some  moments  unable  to 
speak.  At  last,  she  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  for 
the  lady  was  Gertrude,  the  stolen  child.  For  a  moment  all  was 
confusion.    The  poor  mother  sobbed,  and  the  baby  began  to.  cry. 

1  Ve'  hi  cle,  that  in  which  any    wagon,  cart,  carriage,  or  the  like, 
thing  is  or  may  be  carried,  as  a       2  Af  feet'  ed,  moved  ;  overcome. 
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11.  Gertrude  was  the  first  to  recover  herself;  and  when  she 
had  persuaded  them  to  sit  down  again,  she  told  them  her 
strange  story.  For  two  years  she  had  led  a  wandering  life  with 
her  companion ;  his  expectations  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they 
had  become  possessed  ofa  considerable  sum  of  money  m  a  short 
time.  She  had  been  supported  by  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  return  home,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him'  to  write  and 
tell  her  parents  what  had  become  of  her. 

12.  After  some  weeks,  he  had  told  her  that  a  neighbor  had 
replied  to  his  letter,oand  informed  him  that  Gertrude's  friends 
had  gone  to  Ameri^'  Soon  after,  Martin  had  fallen  into  bad 
company,  and  begat  i'    drink.     This  had  been  a  terrible  time 

r       J'  v  uoTl  DOS,  IlUigy,     oaiu   ai  dtxtobct  i  . 

for  the  pc^  of  the  house  ag  b0]d  as  a  lionV  and  his  passion 
for  drink  b«d  PrimminSj  mamma';  it  was  i  ever  sober.  One 
evening  he  eug,..0  h  a  companion, 

and  received  a  blow  on  his  head,  from  the  effects  of  whiehiie^ 
soon  after  died. 

IS.  There  was  nothing  left  now  for  poor  Gertrude  but  to  fol- 
low her  occupation  alone.  She  had  learned  to  play  the  guitar' ; 
and  when  her  unfortunate  companion  had  been  buried,  she  went 
on  her  way,  though  she  knew  not  whither.  One  day  she  was 
playing  a  sad  air,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  stopped  to  listen  to 
her  sweet  voice..  He  made  some  inquiries.3  Gertrude  told  her 
history.  He  proposed  to  have  her  voice  cultivated,  as  he  knew 
it  would  well  repay  the  outlay  and  trouble. 

llf.  For  two  years  Gertrude  enjoyed  every  advantage  money 
could  huy,  and  she  had  now  become  a  celebrated  singer.  But 
her  heart  was  not  satisfied  by  the  admiration*? of  thousands, 
while  she  was  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  her  parents.  She 
resolved  to  go  to  America  to  seek  them,  and  her  kind  benefac- 
tor offered  to  accompany  her.  For  this  purpose,  she  had  now 
sought  her  native  place  once  more  to  gather  what  information 
she  could.  The  past6r4  had  just  told  her  the  sorrowful  story 
of  her  parents. 

15.  In  a  few  weeks,  Gertrude's  friends  were  established  in  a 
comfortable  farm  in  their  native  village.    Her  brothers  and 


1  "Worse  (wers),  see  Note  4,  p.  16.  4  Pastor  (pas'  tar),  one  who  has 
8  Brawl  (bral),  a  noisy  quarrel.  the  care  of  souls  ;  a  minister  of  the 
8  In  qulr'  y,  a  question.  gospel ;  a  shepherd. 
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sisters  were  educated  at  her  expense ;  and  though  Gertrude's 
engagements  required  her  absence  during  the  winter,  she  spent 
two  happy  summers  with  them,  after  which  she  gave  her  hand 
10  her  former  school-fellow,  the  young  pastor  of  her  native 
village.  Her  father  often  acknowledged  with  gratitude 1  that 
God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  for  what  he  had  deemed  his 
greatest  misfortune  had  in  reality  proved  the  means  by  which 
they  had  all  been  raised  to  prosperity.2 


SECTION  V'be 

^  y   \x  g;  

L  almost  every  thing. 

%6.(\\ey  sitting  one  evening  in  their  li+ 

i  bare  and  cheerless.    Thonorh  +v.o 
__ — — -  inKi  r ins  r. 

ONE  fine  day  in  summer,  my  father  was  seated  on  the 
lawn  3  before  the  house,  his  straw-hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
his  book  on  his  lap.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  blue  and  white 
flower-pot,  which  had  been  set  on  the  window-sill  of  an  upper 
story,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash,  and  the  fragments 4  clat- 
tered round  my  father's  legs. 

2.  "  Dear,  dear ! "  cried  my  mother,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
porch ; 5  "my  poor  flower-pot  that  I  prized  so  much  !  Who 
could  have  done  this  ?  Primmins,  Primmins ! "  Mrs.  Primmins 
popped  her  head  out  of  the  fatal 6  window,  nodded  to  the  call, 
and  came  down  in  a  trice,7  pale  and  breathless. 

3.  "  Oh,"  said  my  mother,  mournfully,  "  I  would  rather  have 
lost  all  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse 8  in  the  great  blight 9  last 


1  Graf  i  tude,  warm  and  friendly 
feeling  toward  a  giver ;  Aankfulness. 

2  Prbs  per'  i  ty,  success  ;  good 
fortune  ;  happiness. 

3  Lawn  (lan),  grass-ground  in  f r6nt 
of  or  near  a  house,  generally  kept 
smoothly  mown. 

4  Frag'  ment,  a  part  broken  off ; 
a  small  piece  separated  from  any 
thing  by  breaking. 


5  Pdrch,  a  kind  of  small  room 
within,  and  nearest  the  outer  door  of 
a  building  ;  entrance  into  a  house. 

6  Fa'  tal,  causing  death  or  de- 
struction. 

7  Trice,  instant ;  a  very  shor*  time. 

8  Green'  house,  a  house  in  which 
tender  plants  are  sheltered,  and 
kept  green  in  cold  weather, 

9  Blight,  mildew  ;  decay. 
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■^-ay  5  \ided  by  my  father,  I  effected  the  desired  exchange, 
geraniun,  Qur  retum,  ran  into  the  house.  Ah !  how  proud, 
Mr.  Caxtoiwe(^  j  wa?  wneili  after  placing  vase  and  flower  on  the 
child  must  have  done  this  !  " 

Jf..  Mrs.  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  my  father ;  why,  I 
know  not,  except  that  very  talkative,  social 1  persons  are  usually 
afraid  of  very  silent,  shy,  thoughtful  ones.  She  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  her  master,  who  was  beginning  to  evince 2  signs  of 
attention,  and  cried  very  promptly,  "  No,  ma'am,  it  was  not  the 
dear  boy,  it  was  I ! " 

5.  "  Yqu  !  how  could  you  be  so  careless  ?  and  you  knew  how 
I  prized  them  both.  Oh,  Primmins ! "  Primmins  began  to 
sob.  "Don't  tell  fibs,  nursy,"  said  a  small  shrill  voice  ;  and  1, 
coming  out  of  the  house  as  bold  as  a  lion,  continued  rapidly, 
"don't  scold  Primmins,  mamma';  it  was  I  who  pushed  out 
the  flower-pot." 

6.  "  Hush  ! "  said  nurse,  more  frightened  than  ever,  while 
gazing  at  my  father,  who  had  very  deliberately  taken  off  his 
hat,  and  was  regarding  the  scene  with  serious  eyes,  wide  awake. 
"  Hush !  And  if  he  did  break  it,  ma'am,  it  was  quite  an  acci- 
dent \  he  was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant  it.  Did  you, 
Master  Sisty  ?  Speak  I "  this  in  a  whisper,  "  or  papa  ivill  be  so 
very  angry" 

7.  "Well,"  said  my  mother,  "I  suppose  it  was  an  accident: 
take  care  in  future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I  see,  to  have 
grieved  me.  There  is  a  kiss ;  don't  fret." — "  No,  mamma',  you 
must  not  kiss  me  ;  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  pushed  out  the  flower- 
pot on  purpose." 

8.  "Ha!  and  why?"  said  my  father,  walking  up.  Mrs, 
Primmins  trembled  like  a  leaf.  "  For  fun ! "  said  I,  hanging 
my  head;  "just  to  see  how  you'd  look,  papa';  and  that's  the 
truth  of  it.   Now  beat  me — do  beat  me ! " 

9.  My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  feet  off,  stooped  down,  and 
caught  me  to  his  breast.  "  Boy,"  he  said,  "  you  have  done 
wrong;  you  shall  repair  it  by  remembering  all  your  life  that 
your  father  blessed  God  for  giving  him  a  son  who  spoke  truth 
in  spite  of  fear." 

1  Social  (so'  slial),  relating  to  so-  2  E  vince',  manifest  ;  show  in  a 
ciety  ;  companionable  ;  friendly.        clear  manner. 
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sisters  wSre  educated  at  her  expense ;  and  though  Gertr 
engagements  required  her  absence  during  the  winter,  sup 
two  happy  summers  with  them,  after  which  she  gave  Y 

PART  SECOND. 

THE  box  of  dominos1  wa§  my  delight.  "Ah! "said  my 
father,  one  day  when  he  found  me  playing  with  it  in  the 
parlor,  "ah!  you  like  that  better  than  all  your  playthings, 
eh?"— "Ah,  yes,  papa." 

2.  "  You  would  be  very  sdrry  if  your  mamma'  were  to  throw 
that  box  out  of  the  window  and  break  it  for  fun."  I  looked 
beseechingly  at  my  father,  and  made  no  answer.  "  But,  per- 
haps, you  would  be  very  glad,"  he  resumed,  "  if  suddenly  one 
of  those  good  fairies  you  read  of  would  change  the  domino- 
box  into  a  beautiful  geranium  in  a  beautiful  blue  and  white 
flower-pot,  and  that  you  could  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  it 
on  your  mamma's  window-sill." 

3.  "Indeed  I  would,"  said  I,  half  crying.  "My  dear  boy,  I 
believe  you;  but  good  wishes  don't  mend  bad  actions— good 
actions  mend  bad  actions,"  So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  and 
went  out ;  I  can  not  tell  you  how  puzzled  I  was  to  make  out 
what  my  father  meant. 

Jf.  The  next  morning  my  father  found  me  seated  by  myself 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden ;  he  paused,  and  looked  at  me  with 
his  grave,  bright  eyes  very  steadily.  "  My  boy,"  said  he^"I  am 
going  to  walk  to  town,  will  you  come  ?  And,  by  the  bye,  fetch 
your  domino-box ;  I  should  like  to  show  it  to  a  person  there." 
I  ran  in  for  the  box,  and,  not  a  little  proud  of  walking  with  my 
father  on  the  high-road,  we  set  out. 

5.  "Papa,"  said  I  by  the  way,  "there  are  no  fairies  now." — 
"  What  then,  my  child  ?  " — "  Why,  how  then  can  my  domino- 
box  be  changed  into  a  beautiful  geranium  and  a  blue  and  white 
flower-pot  ?  "  i 

6.  "  My  dear,"  said  my  father,  leaning  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, "  everybody  who  is  in  earnest  to  be  good,  carries  two  fairies 
about  with  him— one  here,"  and  he  touched  my  forehead;  "one 
here,"  and  he  touched  my  heart.  "  I  don't  understand,  papa," 
said  I  thoughtfully.    "I  can  wait  till  you  do,  my  boy,"  said  he. 

1  D8m'  i  nos,  twenty-eight  pieces  spots  on  them,  used  for  playing  a 
of  ivory,  plain  on  the  backs,  with    game  called  dominos. 
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7.  Aided  by  my  father,  I  effected  the  desired  exchange, 
and,  on  our  return,  ran  into  the  house.  Ah !  how  proud, 
how  overjoyed  I  was  when,  after  placing  vase  and  flower  on  the 
window-sill,  I  plucked  my  mother  by  the  gown,  and  made  her 
follow  me  to  the  spot.  "  It  is  his  doing  and  his  money  ! "  said 
my  father  ;  "  good  actions  have  mended  the  bad." 

8.  "What!"  cried  my  mother,  when  she  had  learned  all-, 
"and  your  poor  domino-box  that  you  were  so  fond  of?  We 
shall  go  to-morrow  and  buy  it  back  if  it  costs  us  double." 

9.  "  Shall  we  buy  it  back,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  my  father.  "  0 
no — no — no — it  would  spoil  it  all ! "  I  cried,  burying  my  face  on 
my  father's  breast. 

10.  "  My  wife,"  said  my  father,  solemnly,  "  this  is  my  first 
lesson  to  our  child — the  sanctity 1  and  happiness  of  self-sac'ri- 
f  Ice 2 — undo  not  what  it  should  teach  him  to  his  dying  hour." 

falsehood  an  their  harp-strings~rung  so  men-ny 
?soner  had  hheir  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
*  safe.    But !  the  words  of  their  talking 

Afi  merrier  far  than  all." 

Hl$a'd  witness  against  a  prisoner  who  was  on  trial  for  a 
crime  committed  in  her  father's  hous%  "  Now,  Emily,"  said 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  upon  her  being  dffered  as  a  wit- 
ness, "  I  desire  to  know  if  you  fully  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath  ?  "  ( 

2.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  wa§  the  simple  answer. 
"Your  Honor"  said  the  counsel,  addressing  the  court,  "this 
witness  should  be  rejected,  "  She  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
an  oath|" 

S.  "  Leik  us  see-,"  said  the  judge,  "  Come  here,  my  daughter." 
Assured  3  by  the  kind  tone  and  manner  of  the  judge,  the  child 
stepped  toward  him,  and  looked  trustingly  up  in  his  face,  with 
a  calm,  clear  eye,  and  in  a  manner  so  artless4  and  frank  that  it 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  ^eDid  you  ever  take  an  oath?" 
inquired  the  judge^ 

1  Sane'  tity,  sacredness;  goodness.       3  Assured  (ash  shord'),  made  sure 

2  Sacrifice  (sac'  ri  fiz).  loss  or  sur-    or  confident. 

render  of  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  4  Art'  less,  free  from  art  or  craft ; 
something  else  ;  the  thing  given  up.    simple  ;  honest. 
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4.  The  little  girl  stepped  back  with  a  look  of  horror,1  and  the 
red  blood  mantled  in  a  blush  all  over  her  face  and  neck,  as  she 
answered,  "  No,  sir."  She  thought  he  intended  to  inquire  if  she 
had  ever  blasphemed.2 

5.  "I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  the  judge,  who  saw  her  mis- 
take, "I  mean  were  you  ever  a  witness  before  ?  "—"No,  sir,  I 
never  wa§  in  court  before,"  was  the  answer.  He  handed  her 
the  Bible,  open.    "  Do  you  know  that  book,  my  daughter  ?  " 

6.  She  looked  at  it,  and  answered,  "Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  Bible." 
— "  Do  you  ever  read  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes,  sir ;  every  evening." 
— "Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Bible  is.?"  inquired  the  judge. 
"It  is  the  word  of  the  great  GSd,"  she  answered. 

7.  "Well,  place  your  hand  upon  this  Bible,  and  listen  to  what 
I  say;"  and  he  repeated  slowly  and  solemnly  the  oath  usually 
taken  by  witnesses.    "  Now,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  have  been 

sworn  as  a  witness:  will  raiLi^m^wioJ-^iu™,-.  >  ou 

~8.  "Indeed  I  would,"  said  I,  half  crying.    "My  dear  boy, 

believe  you;  but  good  Avishes  don't  mend  bad  actions— g[  the 
actions  mend  bad  actions,"    So  saying,  he  shut  the  door/10t  go 
"Wto^T  QaiiEOfielL  vou_ho,w„ puzzled  I  was  to  malted  the 
judge  again. 

9.  The  child  took  the  Bible,  and  turning  rapidly  to  the  chap- 
ter containing  the  Commandments,  pointed  to  the  one  that 
read,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 
"I  learned  that,"  she  said,  "before  I  could  read." — "Has  any 
one  talked  to  you  about  being  a  witness  in  court  here  against 
this  man  ?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

10.  "Yes,  sir,"  she  replied.  "My  mother  heard  they  wanted 
me  to  be  a  witness,  and  last  night  she  called  me  to  her  room 
and  asked  me  to  tell  her  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  then 
we  kneeled  down  together,  and  she  prayed  that  I  might  under- 
stand how  wicked  it  was  to  bear  false  witness  against  mv 
neighbor,  and  that  God  would  help  me.  a  little  child,  to  tell  the 
truth  as  it  was  before  Him.  And  when  I  came  up  here  with 
father,  she  kissed  me,  and  told  me  to  remember  the  ninth  com- 
mandment, and  that  God  would  hear  every  word  that  I  said." 

1  H6r'  ror.  a  painful  feeling  of  2  Bias  phemed',  reviled  or  spoken 
fear,  and  dislike  ;  the  feeling  caused  reproachfully  or  lightly  of  God, 
by  something  frightful  and  shocking.     Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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11.  "Do  you  believe  this?"  asked  the  judge,  while  a  tear 
glistened  in  his  eye  and  his  lips  quivered  with  emotion.1  "  Yes, 
sir,"  said  the  chiU^  uniujo>^ieaf,  &\yl  ..manner  that  showed  her 
convic^'   AH  up  on  the  Caldon  hill?" 

12.  "  I  heard  the  drops  the  water  made, 
good  i    And  the  ears  of  the  green  corn  fill." 
"  Were  «0  J  tell  me  an;  my  Mary— 

me,  I  w  j^i,  all  that  ever  you  know; 
exammeoor  y0U  must  }iave  seen  the  fairies 

13.  ShtLast  night  on-the  Caldon  Low." 
was,  but  t      .   _  .  ., 

e  -.  hen  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother; 
tion  of  its  J-    ,  . 

ined     Tht     ns^n>  m°ther  of  mme : 
questioningsmdred  fairies  dhnceA  ^  night> 
H  The  tid  ^e  narPers  tney  were  nme  ' 
Falsehood  an  their  harp-strings  rung  so  merrily 
prisoner  had  hheir  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
self  safe.    But  t  the  words  of  their  talking 
chaff.  merrier  far  than  all." 

15.  The  little  ™ 
n  i.    u     at  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 
strength  to  be  gi  .  „    ,  .    '     -  «» 

„  v ,  °    .         &  en  you  heard  them  say  ?  — 
God,  broke  the  cm   J  ,  J 

,.,  ,  „     >u  all,  my  mother ; 

like  a  potters 12  \ei      '  J 
.       r  .      ,       e  have  my  way. 
for  was  given  her,  a,  J  J 

rib,  A  "  Some  of  them  played  with  the  water, 

whi  And  rolled J kjfoW'h&iliUu  -  irom  wou  nimsen. 

1  Emotion  (e  mo'  slum),  a  moving    a  ditch  or  some  other  defense. 

of  the  soul  or  mind  ;  feeling.  9  De  vice',  a  scheme,  plan,  or 

2  Con  vie'  tion,  str5ng  persuasion  trick,  by  which  some  advantage  is 
or  belief.  sought  to  be  obtained. 

3  Com'  pe  tent,  having  needful  0  Ma  tured',  fully  worked  out ; 
qualities  ;  fit.  made  ready  for  use  ;  ripened. 

4  Sim  plic'  i  ty,  artlessness  of  n  VU'  lain  y,  the  greatest  degree 
mind ;  sincerity.  of  vileness  or  wickedness. 

5  Ingenious  (in  jen'  yus),  witty  ;  12  Pot'  ter,  one  whose  business  is 
well-formed.  to  make  crockery  or  earthen  vessels. 

6  Sub  lime',  lifted  up  ;  high  ;  ex-  13  Rev'  e  la'  tion,  the  act  of  mak- 
cellent ;  grand.  ing  known,  or  discovering,  or  show- 

1  Per'  ju  ry,  false  swearing  in  a  ing  to  others,  what  wag  before 
court  of  law.  concealed  or  unknown  to  them  ; 

*  In  trenched',  surrounded  with    that  which  is  made  known- 
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SECTION  VII. 

  n  

naa  ever  blasphemed.2 

5.  "I  do  not  mean  that/'  said  the  judge,  who  saw  1 
take,  "  I  mean  were  you  ever  a  witness  before?" — "N 
never  was  in  court  before,"  was  the  answer.    He  har 
the  Bible,  open.    "  Do  you  know  that  book,  my  daugl^68' 

6.  She  looked  at  it,  and  answered,  "Yes,  sir;  it  is  t 
— "  Do  you  ever  read  it  ?  "  he  asked.    "  Yes,  sir ;  ever 
— "Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Bible  is  ?"  inquired 
"  It  is  the  word  of  the  great  God,"  she  answered. 

7.  "Well,  place  your  hand  upon  this  Bible,  and  1 
I  say;"  and  he  repeated  slowly  and  solemnly  the 
taken  by  witnesses.    "  Now,"  said  the  judge,  "  yl ; 
sworn  as  a  witness:  wllL^oiLJ-all  . 
If.  "Indeed  I  would,"  said  I,  half  crying. 

believe  you;  but  good  wishes  don't  mend  badje(j# 
actions  mend  bad  actions,"    So  saying,  he  shij  ^ 

*wtafe^  oa&  wpMk  vou_baw„  puzzled,  I  w  r' 

judge  again. 

9.  The  child  took  tbe  Bible,  and  turning 
ter  containing  the  Commandments,  point' 
read,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  a 
"  I  learned  that,"  she  said,  "  before  I  could  read."—"  Has 
nnp  talked  to  vnn  about  beina:  a  witness  in  court  here  ag 
"  A  ND  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 

1~\    And  where  have  you  been  from  me  ?  " 
"  I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low 
The  midsummer-night  to  see  ! " 

2.  "  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 
All  up  on  the  Caldon  Low  ?  " 

1  Im  ag'i  na  ry,  fanciful ;  not  real,  one,  handed  down  from  early  times. 

s  Man'i  fold,  different  in  quality  4  Marvel  (mar'vel).  that  which 

or  kind  ;  many  in  number.  seizes  on  and  fixes  the  attention, 

3  Le'gend,    that    which  is  ap-  and  causes  admiration  or  surprise ; 

pointed  to  he  read ;    any  story,  a  wonder, 

especially  a  marvelous  or  remarkable  5  Been  (bin). 
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"I  saw  the  glad  sunshine  come  doAvn, 
And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow." 

3.  "And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 
All  upon  the  Caldon  hill?" 
"  I  heard  the  drops  the  water  made, 
And  the  ears  of  the  green  corn  fill." 

4-.  "01  tell  me  all,  my  Mary — 
All,  all  that  ever  you  know ; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies 
Last  night  on-the  Caldon  Low." 

5.  "  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother ; 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night, 
And  the  harpers  they  were  nine  ; 

6.  "  And  their  harp-strings  rung  so  merrily 

To  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
But  oh  !  the  words  of  their  talking 
Were  merrier  far  than  all." 

7.  "  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 

That  then  you  heard  them  say  ?" — 
"  I'll  tell  you  all,  my  mother; 
But  let  me  have  my  way. 

8.  "  Some  of  them  played  with  the  water, 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
'  And  this,'  they  said,  '  shall  speedily  turn 
The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

9.  "  '  For  the're  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  will  the  miller  be 
At  dawning  of  the  day. 

10.  "  '  Oh !  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise ! 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 
Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes ! ' 

11.  "  And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds 

That  sounded  over  the  hill  j 
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And  each  put  a  horn  unto  his  month, 
And  blew  both  laud  and  shrill ; 

12.  "  '  And  there/  they^said,  '  the  merry  winds  go 

Away  from  every  horn ; 
And  they  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 1 
From  the  blind  old  widow's  corn. 

13.  " 1  Oh  !  the  poor  blind  widow, 

Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long, 
She'll  be  blithe  2  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
And  the  corn  stands  tall  and  strong.' 

14.  "  And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lint-seed, 

And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low ; 
'  And  this,'  they  said,  '  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  croft 3  shall  grow. 

15.  " '  Oh !  the  poor,  lame  weaver, 

How  will  he  laugh  outright 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 
All  full  of  flowers  by  night ! ' 

16.  "  And  then  outspoke  a  brownie,4 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin ; 
'  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow/  said  he, 
'  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

17.  "  '  I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another ; 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 
And  an  apron 5  for  her  mother.' 

18.  «  With  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh,8 

And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free; 
And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

19.  "  And  all  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray, 


1  Dank,  damp  ;  moist  ;  wet. 

2  Blithe,  joyful  ;  gay  ;  sprightly. 

3  Croft,  a  small  fenced  field  used 
for  pasture  or  crops. 

4  Brown'  ie,  a  good  natured  spirit. 


who  wag  supposed  to  do  useful 
things  around  the  house  at  night, 
such  as  thrashing,  clmming,  &c. 

5  Apron  (a'  pern). 

6  Laugh  (laf). 
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And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mtfssy  stones 
That  round  about  me  lay. 

20.  "  But,  coming  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard  afar  below, 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was, 
And  how  the  wheel  did  go. 

21.  "  And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field, 

And,  su.e  enough,  were  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  corn, 
All  standing  stout  and  green. 

22.  "  And  down  by  the  miller's  croft  I  stole, 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  sprung; 
And  I  met  the  weaver  at  his  gate, 
With  the  good  news  on  his  tongue. 

23.  "  Now  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  prithee,1  make  my  bed,  mother, 
For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be." 

III. 

£  J"u  aic  w  uu  auout  concluded  the 
£d  marched  away  home  again. 

AN  old  water-goblin  2  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were 
steady-going,  well-to-do  brooks — the  first  being  in  the 
violet-growing  business,  the  second  a  scene-maker,  while  the 
third  had  hired  himself  out  to  a  wool-spinner  ;  but  Sterne, 
the  youngest,  had  all  his  days  been  a  care  and  vexation  to  his 
father.  He  had  all  the  antic 3  tricks  of  his  cousins,  the  fogs 
and  mists,  and  the  fickle 4  disposition 5  of  his  mother,  who  was 
of  the  Fire  family.  One  moment  he  drew  himself  out  to  the 
length  of  a  giant,  as  if  he  had  been  so  much  gutta-percha 6  oj. 

1  Prithee  (prith'e),  I  pray  thee.  5  Dis'  posi'tion  (zisli'un),  natural 

2  GSb'  lin,  an  evil  spirit  ;    an  bent  of  mind  ;  moral  character, 
imaginary  being,  once  thought  to  fi  Gutta-percha  (gut'  ta  per'  cha), 
exert  a  wonderful  power  over  man.  a  hard  gum  or  juice  of  several  trees 

3  An'  tic,  wild  ;  odd.  ;n  the  Malayan  Islands.  It  resem- 
*  Fick'  le,  changeable  ;  not  con-    bles  India  rubber,  and  is  used  for 

tinning  long  of  the  same  mind.  many  useful  purposes. 
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India  rubber ;  the  next,  he  made  himself  so  small  that  you  ISst 
him  altogether. 

2.  Now  he  sung,  roared,  puffed,  bellowed,  shrieked,  and 
whistled,  till  the  family  were  wild  with  his  noise.  A  little  after, 
he  was  gone— mum  as  a  mouse,  however  you  called  him;  and 
never  any  two  days  alike,  except  in  the  fact  that  he  wa§  at  all 
times  idle  and  useless — till  one  fine  morning  his  father,  being 
utterly  out  of  patience,  hus/led  him  out  of  fairy-land,  with, 
54  See  here,  my  lad !  it  is  time  you  were  seeking  your  fortune." 

3.  "  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Sterne  to  himself.  "  I  am  sure  I 
could  do  something,  if  there  were  not  some  mistake  some- 
where ; " — and  coming  just  then  to  a  house  which  had  on  the 
door-plate  the  words,  "  Wisest  Man,"  he  rang  the  bell,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  the  question  could  be  settled  there;  but  the 
Wisest  Man  only  shook  his  head.  "  If  you  could  have  been  of 
any  use,  somebody  would  have  discovered  it  before,"  said  he. 

4-  So  Sterne  traveled  on  till  he  came  to  the  court  of  the  king, 
where  was  a  great  hubbub  ;  and  as  no  one  would  pay  him  the 
least  attention,  Sterne  grew  sulky,  and,  coiling  himself  up,  hid 
away  in  the  tea-kettle.  "  Now  if  anybody  wants  me,  let  them 
find  me,"  said  he ;  and  you  would  never  have  known  that  he 
was  there,  unless  by  the  way  that  the  kettle-cover  clattered  now 
'  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he, 

'  And  I  want  some  more  to  snin.  e  king's  specta- 
cles ;  and  whether  he  had  changed  them  at  the  tailor's,  where  he 
ordered  the  trimming  for  the  Lord  High  Fiddlestick's  green 
satin  gown,  or  at  the  jeweler's,  where  his  crown  was  being 
mended,  or  at  the  grocer's,  where  he  had  stopped  for  a  mug  of 
ale,  his  Eoyal  Highness  was  quite  unable  to  decide. 

6.  Only,  these  could  never  be  the  spectacles  that  usually 
rested  on  his  royal  nose  ;  for  whenever  he  looked  through  them, 
he  could  see  nothing  but  moth  and  rust — moths  eating  the 
bed-covers,  the  hangings,  the  carpets,  the  silks  and  velvets,  the 
wool  and  linen,  the  lace  and  embroidery,  in  every  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions — rust  on  the  gold  and  silver,  the  marble 
and  granite,  the  oak  and  walnut,  the  houses  and  ships,  every- 
where in  his  kingdom. 

7.  The  king  grew  nervous.  "  We  are  all  coming  to  poverty," 
said  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  though  it  was  drawing  toward 
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Christmas,  he  did  little  but  peep  through  the  spectacles  and  look 
dismal.1  Of  course,  all  the  court  looked  dismal  too.  The 
courtiers 2  got  a  crick  in  the  neck  by  going  about  with  heads  on 
one  side,  like  his  Majesty. 

8.  The  Lord  High  Fiddlestick,  being  of  the  jolly3  persua- 
tion,4  wa§  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  and  laugh  privately  by 
the  hour,  to  take  the  fun  out  of  him  before  waiting  on  his 
Royal  Highness;  while  the  ladies  wore  their  old  gowns  to 
court,  and  said,  where  the  king  could  hear  them,  "  Oh,  we  are 
obliged  to  piece  and  patch  in  these  days.  Between  that  dread- 
ful Moth  and  Eust  we  are  all  coming  to  poverty,  you  know." 

9.  In  this  dilem'ma5  they  sent  for  the  Wisest  Man,  who 
came  at  once,  looking  so  profound 6  that  the  king  took  courage, 
and  said,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  Tell  us,  now." — "  Hum ! "  said 
the  Wisest  Man,  "  that  is  a  grave  question.  Let  us  go  back  to 
first  principles.  If  there  was  nothing  to  eat,  there  would  be  no 
moths ;  and  nothing  to  consume,  there  would  be  no  rust — do 
you  see  ?  " 

10.  "  Yes — certainly — of  course,"  said  all  the  courtiers ;  but 
the  king  only  groaned.  "  But  as  there  is  silk  and  satin,  velvet 
and  linen,  gold  and  diamonds,  everywhere  in  the  kingdom,  I 
really  don't  see  what  you  are  to  do  about  it,"  concluded  the 
Wisest  Man,  and  marched  away  home  again. 

11.  This  was  cold  comfort,  and  the  king  groaned  more  deeply 
than  ever;  but  the  king's  son  said  to  himself,  "If  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  why  can  not  we  contrive  to  grow  rich  faster,  and  so 
keep  ahead  of  the  leak  ?  "  So  he  sent  for  all  the  rich  men  in 
the  kingdom.  "  How  did  you  grow  rich  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 
"  By  trading,"  answered  they  altogether. 

12.  "  Trade  more,  then,  and  we  shall  not  all  come  to  poverty," 
said  the  prince.  "Alas!  your  Highness!"  answered  the  rich 
men,  sorrowfully,  "  we  send  away  now  just  as  much  wheat  and 

1  Dis'  mal,  gloomy  ;  unhappy.  a  party  of  the  same  creed  or  belief. 

2  Courtier  (kort'  yer),  a  member  5  Dilemma  (dl  lem'  ma),  a  state  of 
of,  or  one  who  attends,  the  court  of  £hing§  in  which  hinderances  are 
a  prince  ;  one  who  natters  to  please,  found  on  every  side,  and  it  is  diffi- 

3  Jol'  If,  full  of  life  and  fun  ;  cult  to  tell  what  to  do  ;  a  difficult 
laughter-loving.  or  doubtful  choice. 

Persuasion  (per  swa'  zhun),  act  6  Pro  found',  having  a  deep  mind  ; 
of  winning  over  ;  a  creed  or  belief  ;  skilled. 
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oil,  and  bring  home  just  as  much  silk  and  gold,  as  we  can  find 
horses  and  wagons  for  carrying,  and  houses  for  storing." 

IS.  "  Work  faster,  then,"  suggested  the  prince.  "  We  work 
as  fast  as  flesh  and  blood  is  able,"  answered  the  rich  men 
together  as  before. 

lJt..  "Now  is  my  time,"  said  Sterne  to  himself.  "Here  is 
work  a  little  more  to  my  taste  than  violet-growing;" — and  he 
began  to  clatter  the  cover  of  the  kettle.  "Who  is  there  V 
asked  the  prince.  "  Steme,"  gurgled  the  kettle.  "And  what 
can  you  do,  Steme  ?  "  said  the  prince.  "  Carry  as  many  tons  as 
you  like,  and  run  sixty  miles  an  hour,"  spluttered  the  kettle. 

15.  "  That  is  a  likely  story  ! "  cried  the  prince — "  curled  up 
there  in  a  kettle,  whoever  you  are ! " — "  Try  me,"  said  Steme, 
coming  out  of  the  kettle.  So  the  prince  ordered  a  load  that 
would  have  broken  the  backs  of  forty  horses  to  be  strapped 
behind  Steme,  who  darted  off  with  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather, 
shrieking,  snorting,  and  puffing,  as  he  always  did  when  his 
blood  was  up ;  and  though  he  had  a  three-days'  journey  before 
him,  he  was  back  in  a  few  hours,  fresher  than  when  he  started. 

IV. 

82.  MOTH  AMD  RUST. 

PART  SECOND. 

""\  TORE  loads!  more  tons!"  bellowed  Steme.  "Longer 
IV JL    journeys  !  I  want  to  go  further.   I  want  to  go  faster. 
I  can  run  twice  as  fast!    Huzza!"  swinging  his  arms,  and 
capering,  and  jumping  all  the  while,  as  if  he  was  beside  himself. 

2.  "  Ah !  this  is  better,"  said  the  prince,  setting  all  the  men 
in  the  palace  to  load  Steme  still  more  heavily.  "  Not  much 
chance  here  for  Moth  and  Bust."  Presently,  back  came  Steme 
roaring  for  more  loads. 

8.  All  the  men  in  the  kingdom  were  set  at  work.  Twice  as 
much  wheat  and  oil  was  sent  out,  and  four  times  as  much  silk 
and  gold  were  brought  in,  as  ever  before.  "  Not  much  danger 
of  poverty  now,"  exclaimed  the  courtiers ;  and  even  the  king 
smiled,  till  he  thought  to  put  on  his  spectacles,  when  he  saw 
more  moth  and  more  rust,  eating  twice  as  fast  as.  ever  before 
at  the  wheat  and  oil,  the  silk  and  gold. 
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Jf.  "  That  Is  because  you  don't  work  fast  enough,"  shouted 
Sterne.  "  Who  ever  saw  such  wheels  and  looms  ?  Let  me  spin  ! 
Give  me  thousands  of  wheels!  I  can  weave  !  Give  me  looms ! 
give  me  spindles! — millions  of  spindles — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  looms ! "  So  men  worked  night  and  day  to  make  spindles  and 
wheels  and  looms  for  Sterne ;  and  a  thousand  workmen  could 
not  spin  and  weave  the  tenth  part  of  what  Steme  did  m  a  day. 
"  More,  more  ! "  cried  Steme,  buzzing  and  whirring  and  clicking 
and  whizzing  among  his  wheels  and  spindles.  "Not  half 
enough  y6t ! " 

5.  But  the  king,  looking  through  his  spectacles,  saw  M6fh 
and  Rust  busy  as  ever  at  the  very  wheels  and  spindles  and 
looms  themselves.  "Still  it  is  your  fault,"  shouted  Steme. 
"You  don't  get  about  fast  enough.  Your  horses  creep  like 
snails.  Give  me  horses  with  iron  backs — hundreds  of  them— 
thousands !  I  will  draw  your  carriages.  Give  me  paddles — 
twenty  and  thirty  in  a  hand !    I  will  row  your  boats." 

6.  So  Steme  drove  the  carriages,  and  rowed  the  boats ;  and  as 
people  went  dashing  and  tearing  about  everywhere,  they  panted 
to  each  other,  "  What  a  wonderful  nation  we  have  grown  to 
be  !  no  chance  for  Moth  and  Rust  now ! " 

7.  But,  looking  through  his  spectacles,  the  king  saw  moths 
by  the  million,  and  rust  on  every  thing.  "Your  fault  still!" 
snorted  Steme.  "  Why  don't  you  read  more  ?  Why  not  have 
more  books  ?  Let  me  make  your  books.  Everybody  shall  have 
them.  Every  one  shall  read  and  be  wise.  Some  one  will  then 
find  out  the  remedy  for  Moth  and  Rust." 

8.  So  Steme  made  books  by  the  ton,  and  carried  them  every- 
where— thundering  continually,  "  More,  more !  faster,  faster  ! 
not  half  enough  yet !"  But  still  the  king  saw  moths  and  rust 
increase,  and  on  Christmas  eve  he  had  no  heart  for  Yule-logs;1 
and  Christmas-trees,  but  wandered  away  in  the  forest,2  and 
walked  there  by- himself,  till  just  at  dark  he  met  a  stranger. 

9.  "  Who  are  vqu,  and  where  are  you  going  ? "  asked  the 
king ;  for  the  man  had  such  a  brqad,  jolly,  smiling  face  that  the 


1  Yule  (vol),  Christmas,  or  the  feast 
held  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Yule-log,  a  large  log  of 
wood  formerly  put  on  the  hearth  on 


Christmas  eve,  as  the  foundation  or 
support  of  the  fire. 

2  For'  est,  a  large  tract  of  land 
covered  with  trees  ;  a  large  wood. 
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king  knew  it  was  none  of  his  court.  "  I  am  Merry  Christmas," 
said  the  stranger,  "  and  I  am  going  to  the  cottage  in  the 
forest."  The  king  was  curious  to  know  why  Merry  Christmas 
had  passed  his  palace,  where  were  a  hundred  Christmas-trees 
and  a  Yule-log  on  every  hearth,  to  stop  at  the  cottage,  where 
they  could  have  nothing  more  than  a  pine  branch,  and  he 
walked  on  too. 

10.  In  the  cottage  lived  an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl. 
Against  the  chimney  hung  the  little  one's  stocking,  and  on  the 
table,  before  the  fire,  was  a  chicken  nicely  browned.  The 
mouths  of  the  dame  and  the  little  one  watered,  for  the  dame 
had  few  chickens,  and,  as  you  may  believe,  they  had  not  roast 
chicken  for  dinner  every  day ;  but  just  as  Merry  Christmas 
opened  the  door,  there  stepped  in,  before  him  and  the  king,  a 
poor  little,  hungry,  shivering  boy. 

11.  "  Sit  down,"  said  the  dame ;  "  we  were  waiting  for  you. 
And  let  us  thank  our  Lord  for  all  His  grace." — "  Why,  there  is 
hardly  meat  enough  for  two,"  cried  the  king.  "  Such  a  little 
chicken  ! " — "  But  hush  ! "  said  Merry  Christmas,  "  I  carve ! " 

12.  And,  looking  at  him,  the  king  understood  how  there 
would  not  only  be  enough  for  three,  but  that  it  would  taste 
better  than  the  choicest  bit  of  turkey  that  the  Lord  High  Fid- 
dlestick would  carve  for  his  Majesty's  own  plate;  and  when 
Merry  Christmas  sat  down  on  the  hearth,  there  was  such  aglow 
in  the  pine  chips,  and  such  a  light  in  the  tallow  candle,  and 
such  a  brightness  through  all  the  room,  that  came  out  of  Merry 
Christmas,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  fire  or  candle, 
that  the  three  at  the  table  rejoiced  like  birds  or  babies,  with- 
out understanding  why ;  and  the  king  knew  that  the  great  hall 
in  his  palace,  with  its  Yule-log  and  its  chandeliers,1  would  be 
dark  and  cold  beside  the  little  room. 

13.  Just  then  he  remembered  his  spectacles,  and,  pulling 
them  out,  hastily  clapped  them  on  his  nose  and  looked  about 
him.  "Bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  king  with  a  start;  and, 
taking  off  his  spectacles,  he  rubbed  them  carefully,  and  looked 
again ;  but  stare 2  as  he  would,  he  saw  neither  Moth  nor  Eust. 


1  Chandelier    (shan'  de  ler'),    a    ber  of  candles  or  other  lights, 
frame  with  brandies  to  hold  a  num-       2  Stare  (star),  see  Note  2,  p.  16. 
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11,..  "  How  is  this  ?  "  thought  the  king,  when,  looking  again 
and  more  sharply,  he  spied  written  on  every  thing  in  the  little 
room,  "  We  give  of  what  we  have  to-day  to  whoever  needs,  and 
trust  to  G-od  for  to-morrow." — "  Oh,"  said  Merry  Christmas, 
chuckling,  "no  preventive  like  that  against  MoCh  and  Rust  ;** 
but  the  king  went  home  sorrowful,  for  he  wa§  very  rich. 

V. 

•'jso  matter ! "  quoth 2  the  stranger. 

18.  His  limbs  are  strong,  his  beard  is  16ng, 
His  hair  is  dark  and  wa™  . 

THE  apple-boughs  half  hid  the  house 
Where  lived  the  lonely  widow  ; 
Behind  it  stood  the  chestnut  wowod, 
Before  it  spread  the  meadow. 

2.  She  had  no  money  in  her  till, 
She  was  too  poor  to  bftrrow  ; 
With  her  lame  leg  she  could  not  beg  ; 
And  no  one  cheered  her  sorrow. 

5.  She  had  no  wood  to  cdbk  her  food, 

And  but  one  chair  to  sit  in  ; 
Last  spring  she  lost  a  cow,  that  cdst 
A  whole  year's  steady  knitting. 

4.  She  had  worn  her  fingers  to  the  bone, 
Her  back  Avas  growing  double  ; 
One  day  the  pig  tore  up  her  wig — 
But  that's  not  half  her  trouble. 

6.  Her  best  black  gown  was  faded  brown, 

Her  shoes  were  all  in  tatters, 
With  not  a  pair  for  Sunday  wear  : 
Said  she,  "It  little  matters  ! 

6.  "  Nobody  asks  me  now  to  ride, 

My  garments  are  not  fitting  ; 
And  with  my  crutch  I  care  hot  much 
To  hobble  off  to  meeting. 

7.  "  I  still  preserve  my  Testament, 

And  though  the  Acts  are  missing. 
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And  Luke  is  torn,  and  Hebrews  worn, 
On  Sunday  'tis  a  blessing. 

8.  "And  other  day§  I  open  it 
Before  me  on  the  table, 
And  there  I  sit,  and  read,  and  knit, 
As  long  as  I  am  able." 

10.  In  tne  cottage  uviu  i^-1  ^A^~o<\jti>JajiMia]z^_ 
Against  the  chimney  hung  the  little  one's  stocking,  and  on  tl 
table,  before  the  fire,  was  a  chicken  nicely  browned.  T 
"Mew-mew  f^tlitspo^uMte1-  for  thp 

10.  And  on  the  hearth,  with  sober  mirth, 

"  Chirp,  chirp  ! "  replied  the  cricket. 
'T  was  dark — but  hark  !  "Bow-ow  !"  the  bark 
Of  Ranger  at  the  wicket ! 

11.  Is  Ranger  barking  at  the  moon  ? 

Or  what  can  be  the  matter  ? 
What  trouble  now  ?    "Bow-ow!  bow-ow!"— 
She  hears  the  old  gate  clatter. 

12.  "  It  is  the  wind  that  bangs  the  gate, 

And  I  must  knit  my  stocking  ! " 
But  hush  ! — what's  that  ?    Eat-tat !  rat-tat ! 
Alas  !  there's  some  one  knocking  ! 

13.  "  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  who  can  it  be  ? 

Where,  where  is  my  crutch-handle  ?" 
She  rubs  a  match  with  hasty  scratch, 
She  can  not  light  the  candle  ! 

lJf.  Rat-tat !  scratch,  scratch  !  the  worthless  match  ! 
The  cat  growls  in  the  corner. 
Rat-tat !  scratch,  scratch  !   Up  flies  the  latch— 
"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Warner!" 

15.  The  kitten  spits  and  lifts  her  back, 
Her  eyes  glare 1  on  the  stranger  ; 
The  old  cat's  tail  ruffs  big  and  black, 
Loud  barks  the  old  dog  Ranger  ! 


1  Glare  (glar),  shine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling  light. 
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16.  Blue  burns  at  last  the  tardy  match, 

And  dim  the  candle  glimmers  ; 
Along  the  floor  beside  the  door 

The  cold  white  moonlight  shimmers.1 

17.  "  Sit  down  !" — the  widow  gives  her  chair. 

"  Get  out !"  she  says  to  Banger. 
"Alas  !  I  do  not  know  your  name." 
"  No  matter ! "  quoth 2  the  stranger. 

18.  His  limbs  are  strong,  his  beard  is  long, 

His  hair  is  dark  and  wavy  ; 
Upon  his  back  he  bears  a  sack  ; 
His  staff  is  stout  and  heavy. 

VI. 

He  turned  three  times  ;  he  gave  a  jump ; 
His  laugh  rang  loud  and  merry ! 
18.  He  nlaced  his  hand  rmrm  Tiia  v.^0»i — 
"  "\  T  Y  way  is  lost,  and  with  the  frost 
iVl    I  feel  my  fingers  tingle." 

Then  from  his  back  he  slips  the  sack— 
Ho  !  did  you  hear  it  jingle  ? 

"  Nay,  keep  your  chair  !  while  you  sit  the're, 
I'll  take  the  other  corner. " 
"I'm  sorry,  sir,  I  have  no  fire !" 
"No  matter,  Mrs.  Warner  !" 

8.  He  shakes  his  sack — the  magic 3  sack  ! 
Amazed  the  widow  gazes  ! 
Ho,  ho  !  the  chimney's  full  of  wood  ! 
Ha,4  ha  !  the  wood  it  blazes ! 

4.  Ho,  ho  !  ha,  ha  !  the  merry  fire  ! 
It  sputters  and  it  crackles  ! 
Snap,  snap !  flash,  flash  !  old  oak  and  ash 
Send  out  a  million  sparkles. 


'  Shim'mer,  to  sbine  faintly ;  to 
glimmer. 

2  Quoth  (kwofh),  spoke  ;  said. 

3  Magic,  relating  to  the  hid- 
den wisdom  supposed  tc  be  pos- 


sessed by  the  Magi,  or  "  wise  men 
from  the  East,"  who  brought  gifts 
to  the  infant  Jesus  ;  seeming  to  re- 
quire more  than  man's  power. 
«  Ha  (ha). 
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5.  The  stranger  sits  upon  his  sack 

Beside  the  chimney-corner, 
And  rubs  his  hands  before  the  brands, 
And  smiles  on  Mrs.  Warner. 

6.  She  feels  her  heart  beat  fast  with  fear, 

But  what  can  be  the  danger? 
''Can  I  do  aught  for  you,  kind  sir  ?" 
"I'm  hungry  !"  quoth  the  stranger. 

7.  "Alas  !"  she  said,  "I  have  no  food 

For  boiling  or  for  baking  ! " — 
"  I've  food,"  quoth  he,  "  for  you  and  me  \" 
And  gave  his  sack  a  shaking. 

8.  Out  rattled  knives,  and  forks,  and  spoons  ! 

Twelve  eggs,  potatoes  plenty  ! 
Of  Kanger  at  the  wicket ! 

11.  Is  Ranger  barking  at  the  moon  ? 

9.  And  Eachel,  calming  Tier  'surprise, 

As  well  as  she  was  able, 
Saw,  following  these,  two  roasted  geese, 
A  tea-urn,  and  a  table  ! 

10.  Strange,  was  it  not  ?  each  dish  was  hot, 

Not  even  a  plate  was  broken  ; 
The  cldfh  was  laid,  and  all  arrayed, 
Before  a  word  was  spoken  ! 

11.  "Sit  up  !  sit  up  !  and  we  will  sup, 

Dear  madam,  while  we're  able  ! " 
Said  she,  "  The  room  is  poor  and  small 
For  such  a  famous  table  ! " 

12.  Again  the  stranger  shakes  the  sack, 

The  walls  begin  to  rumble  ! 
Another  shake  !  the  rafters  quake  ! 
You'd  think  the  roof  would  tumble  ! 

IS.  Shake,  shake  !  the  room  grows  high  and  large. 
The  walls  are  painted  over  ! 
Shake,  shake  !  out  fall  four  chairs,  in  all, 
A  bureau  (bu'ro),  and  a  sofa. 
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14.  The  stranger  stops  to  wipe  the  sweat 

That  down  his  face  is  streaming. 
"  Sit  up  !  sit  up  !  and  we  will  sup," 
Quoth  he,  "  while  all  is  steaming  ! " 

15.  The  widow  hobbled  On  her  crutch, 

He  kindly  sprang  to  aid  her. 
"All  this,"  said  she,  "  is  too  much  for  me !" 
Quoth  he,  *'  We'll  have  a  waiter!" 

16.  Shake,  shake,  once  more  !  and  from  the  sack 

Out  popped  a  little  fellow, 
With  elbows  bare,  bright  eyes,  sleek  h&ir, 
And  trousers  striped  with  yellow. 

17.  His  legs  were  short,  his  body  plump, 

His  cheek  was  like  a  cherry ; 
He  turned  three  times  ;  he  gave  a  jump  ; 
His  laugh  rang  loud  and  merry  ! 

18.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

And  scraped  and  bowed  so  handy  ! 
"Your  humble  servant,  sir,"  he  said, 
Like  any  little  dandy. 


wo  before  bed-time. 

.  So  they  talked  together  about  their  garden,  and  their  corn, 

.Li.     i        ™j  A'u^J..C!Rq.vvA,.irirui  which  clambered  over  a 

THE  widow  laughed  a  long,  loud  laugh, 
And  up  she  started,  screaming ; 
When  ho  !  and  lo  !  the  robm  was  dark  ! — 
She'd  been  asleep  and  dreaming  ! 

2.  The  stranger  and  his  magic  sack, 
The  dishes  and  the  fishes, 
The  geese  and  things,  had  taken  wings, 
Like  riches,  or  like  witches  ! 

S.  All,  all  was  gone  !    She  sat  alone  ; 

Her  hands  had  dropped  their  knitting. 
"  Meow-meow  !"  the  cat  upon  the  mat ; 
"Mew-mew!  mew-mew!"  the  kitten. 
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4.  The  hearth  is  bleak — and  hark  !  the  creak— 

"  Chirp,  chirp  ! "  the  lonesome  cricket. 
"  Bow-ow  !"  says  Ranger  to  the  moon; 
The  wind  is  at  the  wicket.1 

5.  And  still  she  sits,  and  as  she  knits 

She  ponders 2  o'er  the  vision  : 3 
"I  saw  it  written  on  the  sack — 
'A  Cheerful  Disposition.' 

6.  "I  know  God  sent  the  dream,  and  meant 

To  teach  this  useful  lesson, 
That  out  of  peace  and  pure  content 
Springs  every  earthly  blessing  ! " 

7.  Said  she,  "  I'll  make  the  sack  my  own ! 

I'll  shake  away  all  sorrow  -!" 
She  shook  the  sack  for  me  to-day  ; 
She'll  shake  for  you  to-m6rrow. 

8.  She  shakes  out  hope  ;  and  joy,  and  peace, 

And  happiness  come  after  ; 
She  shakes  out  smiles  for  all  the  world ; 
She  shakes  out  love  and  laughter. 

9.  For  poor  and  rich — no  matter  which — 

For  young  folks  or  for  old  folks, 
~  NoVeven  a  pIateVa^bfoT^li1;^'1 
The  cldfh  was  laid,  and  all  arrayed, 

Before  a  word  was  spoken  ! 

And  sometimes  for  the  teacher  ; 
For  white  and  black,  she  shakes  the  sack — 

In  short,  for  every  creature. 

11.  And  everybody  who  has  grief, 

The  sufferer  and  the  mourner, 
From  far  and  near,  come  now  to  hear 
Kind  Words  from  Mrs.  Warner. 

12.  They  go  to  h€r  with  heavy  hearts, 

They  go  away  with  light  ones  ^ 


1  Wick'et,  a  small  gate  or  door. 

2  Pon'der,  to  weigh  in  the  mind  ; 
to  examine  or  dwell  upon  with.  15ng 


and  careful  attention  of  an  object. 

3  Vision  (vizh'un),  that  which  is 
seen  ;  sight ;  a  dream. 
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They  go  to  her  with  cloudy  brows, 
They  come  away  with  bright  ones. 

13.  All  love  her  well,  and  I  could  tell 
Of  many  a  cheering  present, 
Of  fruits  and  things  their  friendship  brings, 
To  make  her  fireside  pleasant. 

lJf.  She  always  keeps  a  cheery  fire  ; 
The  house  is  painted  over ; 
She  has  food  in  store,  and  chairs  for 
A  bureau  and  a  sofa. 

15.  She  says  these  seem  just  like  her  dream, 
And  tells  again  the  vision  : 
"  I  saw  it  written  on  the  sack, — 
'  A  Cheerful  Disposition  ! ' " 

VIII. 

86.  THE  WONDERFUL  PITCHER 

PART  FIRST. 

NE  evening,1  in  times  16ng  ago,  Phile'mon  and  his  wife 
Bau'cis,2  an  aged  couple,  sat  at  their  cottage  door,  enjoy- 
ing the  calm  and  beautiful  sunset.  They  had  already  eaten 
th&r  frugal3  supper,  and  intended  now  to  spend  a  quiet  hour 
or  two  before  bed-time. 

2.  So  they  talked  together  about  their  garden,  and  their  corn, 
and  their  bees,  and  their  grape-vine  which  clambered  over  the 
cottage  wall,  and  on  which  the  grapes  were  beginning  to  turn 
purple.  But  the  rude4  shouts  of  children  and  the  fierce  bark- 
ing of  ddgs,  in  the  village  near  at  hand,  grew  louder  and 
louder,  until  at  last  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Baucis  and 
Philemon  to  hear  each  other  speak. 

3.  "  Ah,  wife  ! "  cried  Philemon,  "  I  fear  some  poor  traveler  is 
seeking  hospitality5  among  our  neighbors  yonder,  and  instead 

1  Evening  (e'  vn  ing).  4  Rude  (rod),  coarse ;  saucy. 

2  Baucis  (ba'  sis).  5  Hos'pi  tal'i  ty,  reception  and 

3  Frugal  (fro'gal),  careful  ;  pru-  entertainment  of  guests  or  strangers 
dent ;  sparing  ;  saving  of  expenses  without  reward  ;  kindness  to  stran- 
without  meanness.  gers  or  guests. 


o 
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of  giving  him  food  and  lodging,  they  have  set  their  d6gs  at 
him,  as  their  custom  is ! " 

4.  "  Well-a-day ! "  answered  good  Baucis,  "I  do  wish  our 
neighbors  felt  a  little  more  kindness  for  their  fellow-creatures. 
And  only  think  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  this  naughty 
way,  and  patting  them  on  the  head  when  they  fling  stones  at 
strangers ! " 

5.  "  These  children  will  never  come  to  any  good,"  said  Phile- 
mon, shaking  his  white  head.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  wife,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  some  terrible  thing  were  to  happen  to  all 
the  people  in  the  village,  unless  they  mend  their  manners.  But, 
as  for  yQU  and  me,  so  long  as  Providence  affords  us  a  crust  of 
bread,  let  us  be  ready  to  give  half  to  any  poor  homeless  stranger 
that  may  come  along  and  need  it." — "That's  right,  husband," 
said  Baucis  ;  "so  we  will !  " 

6.  There  wa§  a  confused  din 1  which  lasted  a  good  while,  and 
seemed  to  pass  quite  through  the  breadth  of  the  valley.  Soon, 
at  the  fdbt  of  the  little  eminence  on  which  their  cottage  stood, 
they  saw  two  travelers  approaching  on  foot.  Close  behind 
them  came  the  fierce  dogs,  snarling  at  their  very  heels.  A  little 
further  off  ran  a  crowd  of  children,  who  sent  up  shrill  cries, 
and  flung  stones  at  the  two  strangers  with  all  their  might. 

7.  Once  or  twice  the  younger  of  the  two  men  (he  was  a  slen- 
der and  very  active  figure)  turned  about,  and  drove  back  the 
dogs  with  a  staff  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  His  compan- 
ion, who  was  a  very  tall  person,  walked  calmly  along,  as  if 
disdaining  to  notice  either  the  naughty  children,  or  the  pack 
of  curs2  whose  manners  the  children  seemed  to  imitate. 

8.  Both  of  the  travelers  were  very  humbly  clad,  and  looked 
as  if  they  might  not  have  money  enough  in  their  pockets  to 
pay  for  a  night's  lodging.  And  this,  I  am  afraid,  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  villagers  had  allowed  their  children  and  dogs  to 
treat  them  so  rudely. 

9.  "Come,  wife,"  said  Philemon  to  Baucis,  "let  us  go  and 
meet  these  poor  people.  No  doubt  they  feel  almost  too  heavy- 
hearted  to  climb  the  hill." 

10.  "  Go  you  and  meet  them,"  answered  Baucis,  "  while  I 


1  Din,  load  noise ;  racket. 


8  Our  (ker),  a  worthless  dog. 
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make  haste  within  doors,  and  see  whether  we  can  get  them 
any  thing  for  supper ;  a  comfortable  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
would  do  wonders  toward  raising  their  spirits." 

11.  Accordingly  she  hastened  into  the  cottage.  Phile'mon  on 
his  part  went  forward  and  extended  his  hand  with  so  hospitable 
an  aspect,1  that  there  was  no  need  of  saying,  what  nevertheless 
he  did  say  in  the  heartiest  tone  — "  Welcome,  strangers  ! 
welcome ! " 

12.  "  Thank  you,"  replied  the  younger  of  the  two,  in  a  lively 
kind  of  a  way,  notwithstanding  his  weariness  and  trouble. 
"This  is  quite  another  greeting  from  that  we  met  with  yonder 
in  the  village.  Pray,  why  do  you  live  in  such  a  bad  neighbor- 
hood?" 

IS.  "Ah!"  observed  Philemon,  with  a  quiet  kindly  smile, 
« Providence  put  me  here,  I  hope,  among  other  reasons,  in 
order  that  I  may  make  you  what  amends2 1  can  for  the  inhos- 
pitality  of  my  neighbors." 

llf.  "Well  said,  old  father  !"  cried  the  traveler,  laughing  ; 
"and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  my  companion  and  myself 
need  some  amends.  These  children — the  little  rascals  ! — have 
bespattered  us  finely  with  their  mud-balls;  and  one  of  the  curs 
has  torn  my  cloak,  which  was  already  ragged  enough.  But  I 
hit  him  across  the  muzzle 3  with  my  staff,  and  I  think  you 
may  have  heard  him  yelp,  even  thus  far  off." 

15.  By  this  time  Philemon  and  his  two  guests4  had  reached 
the  cottage  door.  "  Friends,"  said  the  old  man,  "  sit  down  and 
rest  yourselves  here  on  this  bench.  My  good  wife,  Baucis,  has 
gdne  to  see  what  you  can  have  for  supper.  We  are  poor  folks  ; 
but  you  shall  be  welcome  to  whatever  we  have  in  the  cupboard." 5 

16.  "Was  there  not,"  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  remarkably 
deep  tone  of  voice,  "a  lake  in  very  ancient6  times,  covering  the 
spot  where  now  stands  yonder  village  ?  " 

17.  "Not  in  my  day,  friend,"  answered  Philemon ;  "and  yet 


1  As'pect,  look,  or  peculiar  ap-  4  Guest,  a  stranger  entertained  ;  a 
pearance  of  the  face  ;  countenance,  visitor. 

2  Amends',  satisfaction  for  loss  or  5  Cupboard  (kub'erd),  a  closet 
injury.  with,  shelves  for  cups,  saucers,  &c. 

3  Muz'zle,  the  nose  or  mouth ;  a  6  Ancient  (an'sTient),  old  ;  that 
fastening  for  the  mouth.  happened  or  lived  many  years  ago. 
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I  am  an  old  man,  as  you  see.  There  were  always  the  fields  and 
meadows,  just  as  they  are  now,  and  the  old  trees,  and  the  little 
stream  murmuring  through  the  mids^  of  the  valley.  My  father, 
or  his  father  before  him,  never  saw  it  otherwise,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  and  doubtless  it  will  still  be  the  same,  when  Philemon 
shall  be  gone  and  forgotten." 

18.  "  That  is  more  than  can  be  safely  foretold,"  observed  the 
stranger ;  and  there  was  something  very  stern  in  his  deep  voice. 
He  shook  his  head,  too,  so  that  his  dark  and  heavy  curls  were 
shaken  with  the  movement  :  "  Since  the  inhabitants  of  yonder 
village  have  forgotten  the  affections  of  their  nature,  it  were 
better  that  the  lake  should  be  rippling  over  their  dwellings 
again." 

19.  The  traveler  ldbked  so  stern,  that  Philemon  was  really 
almost  frightened ;  the  more  so,  that  at  his  frown  the  twilight 1 
seemed  suddenly  to  grow  darker,  and  that,  when  he  shook  his 
head,  there  was  a  roll  as  of  thunder  in  the  air. 

20.  But  in  a  moment  afterward  the  stranger's  face  became  so 
kindly  and  mild,  that  the  old  man  quite  forgot  his  terror.2 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  elder  traveler 
must  be  no  ordinary  person,  although  he  happened  now  to  be 
attired  so  humbly,  and  to  be  journeying  on  foot. 

IX. 

37 >  THE  WONDERFUL  PITCHER. 

PART  SECOND. 

WHILE  Baucis  was  getting  the  supper,  the  travelers  both 
began  to  talk  very  pleasantly  with  Philemon.  But 
Philemon,  simple  and  kind-hearted  old  man  as  he  was,  had  not 
many  secrets  to  disclose.  He  talked,  however,  about  the  events 
of  his  past  life,  in  the  whole  course  of  which  he  had  never 
been  a  score3  of  miles  from  this  very  spot.  His  wife  Baucis 
and  himself  had  dwelt  in  the  cottage  from  th&ir  youth  upward, 
earning  their  bread  by  honest  labor,  always  poor,  but  still 
contented. 

1  Twi'  light,  the  faint  light  seen    dread ;  great  alarm  or  fear  that  agi- 
before  the  rising  and  after  the  set-    tates  the  body  and  mind, 
ting  of  the  sun.  3  Score,  a  notch  or  mark  made  to 

*  T&r'ror,  that  which  may  cause    keep  an  account ;  twenty. 
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2.  He  told  what  excellent  butter  and  cheese  Baucis  had  made, 
and  how  nice  were  the  vegetables  he  raised  in  his  garden.  He 
said,  too,  that  because  they  loved  one  another  so  very  much,  it 
was  the  wish  of  both  that  death  might  not  separate  them,  but 
that  they  should  die,  as  they  had  lived,  together. 

8.  As  the  stranger  listened,  a  smile  beamed  over  his  counte- 
nance,1 and  made  its  expression  as  sweet  as  it  was  grand. 
"You  are  a  good  old  man,"  said  he  to  Philemon,  "and  you 
have  a  good  old  wife  to  be  your  help-meet.  It  is  fit  that  your 
wish  should  be  granted."  And  it  seemed  to  Philemon  just 
then,  as  if  the  sunset  clouds  threw  up  a  bright  flash  from  the 
west,  and  kindled  a  sudden  light  in  the  sky. 

Jf.  Baucis  had  now  got  supper  ready,  and  coming  to  the 
door,  began  to  make  apologies2  for  the  poor  fare  she  was  forced 
to  set  before  her  guests.  "  Had  we  known  you  were  coming," 
said  she,  "  my  good  man  and  myself  would  have  gone  without  a 
mdrsel,3  rather  than  you  should  lack  a  better  supper.  But  I 
took  the  most  part  of  to-day's  milk  to  make  cheese;  and  our 
last  loaf  is  already  half  eaten.  Ah  me  !  I  never  feel  the  sor- 
row of  being  poor,  save  when  a  poor  traveler  knocks  at  our  door." 

5.  As  Baucis  had  said,  there  was  but  a  scanty  supper  for 
two  hungry  travelers.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  was  the  rem- 
nant of  a  brown  loaf,  with  a  piece  of  cheese  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  a  dish  of  honeycomb  on  the  other.  There  was  besides  a 
pretty  good  bunch  of  grapes  for  each  of  the  guests.  A  moder- 
ately sized  earthen  pitcher,  nearly  full  of  milk,  stood  at  a 
corner  of  the  board ;  and  when  Baucis  had  filled  the  bowls, 
and  set  them  before  the  strangers,  only  a  little  milk  remained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher. 

6.  At  their  very  first  sitting  down,  the  two  travelers  both 
drank  off  the  milk  in  their  two  bowls  at  a  draught.  "  A  little 
more  milk,  kind  mother  Baucis,  if  you  please,"  said  the  younger 
traveler,  whose  name  was  Quicksilver.  "  The  day  has  been  hot, 
and  I  am  very  much  athirst." 

7.  "Now,  my  dear  people,"  answered  Baucis,  in  great  con- 

1  Coun'te  nance,  the  expression  doing  something  improper  or  wrSng ; 

or  appearance  of  the  human  face ;  an  excuse. 

look;  aid.  3  Mor'sel,  a  bite;  a  mouthful- 

9  A  pbl'o  gy,  a  regret  offered  for  a  small  pieee. 
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fusion,  "I  am  so  sorry  and  ashamed.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is 
hardly  a  drop  more  milk  in  the  pitcher.  0  husband !  husband  ! 
why  didn't  we  go  without  our  supper  ?  " 

8.  "  Why,  it  appears  to  me,"  cried  Quicksilver,  starting  up 
from  the  table,  and  taking  the  pitcher  by  the  handle ;  "it  really 
appears  to  me  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think 
them.  Here  is  certainly  more  milk  in  the  pitcher."  So  saying,, 
and  to  the  vast  astonishment  of  Baucis,  he  proceeded  not  only 
to  fill  his  own  bowl,  but  his  companion's  likewise,  from  the 
pitcher  that  was  supposed  to  be  almost  empty. 

9.  The  good  woman  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She 
had  certainly  poured  out  nearly  all  the  milk,  and  had  peeped  in 
afterward  and  seen  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  as  she  set  it  down 
on  the  table.  "  But  I  am  old,"  thought  Baucis  to  herself,  "  and 
apt  to  be  forgetful.  I  suppose  I  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
At  all  events,  the  pitcher  can  not  help  being  empty  now,  after 
filling  the  bowls  twice  over." 

10.  "What  excellent  milk!"  observed  Quicksilver,  after 
quaffing1  the  con'tents2  of  the  second  bowl.  "Excuse  me, 
my  kind  hostess,3  but  I  must  really  ask  you  for  a  little  more." 
Now,  Baucis  had  seen,  as  plainly  as  she  could  see  any  thing, 
that  Quicksilver  had  turned  the  pitcher  upside  down,  and  had 
poured  out  every  drop  of  milk  in  filling  the  last  bowL  Of 
course,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  left. 

11.  However,  in  order  to  let  him  know  precisely  how  the 
case  was,  she  lifted  the  pitcher,  and  made  a  gesture  as  if  pour- 
ing milk  into  Quicksilver's  bowl,  but  without  the  remotest 
ide'a  that  any  milk  would  stream  forth.  What  was  her  surprise, 
therefore,  when  such  an  abundant  supply  fell  bubbling  into  the 
bowl,  that  it  was  immediately  filled  to  the  brim,  and  overflowed 
upon  the  table !  "  And  now  a  slice  of  your  brown  loaf,  Mother 
Baucis,"  said  Quicksilver,  "and  a  little  of  that  honey!" 

12.  Baucis  cut  him  a  slice,  accordingly  ;  and  though  the  loaf, 
when  she  and  her  husband  ate  of  it,  had  been  rather  too  dry 
and  crusty  to  be  palatable,4  it  was  now  as  light  and  moist  as  if 

1  Quaffing,  (kwaf'fing),  drinking  3  Host' ess,  a  female  Lost ;  a  land- 
largely,  lady. 

2  Con'tents,  that  which  is  con-  4  Pal' a  table,  pleasing  to  the 
tained  or  held.  taste ;  agreeable. 
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but  a  few  hours  out  of  the  oven.  Tasting  a  crumb  which  had 
fallen  on  the  table,  she  found  it  more  delicious 1  than  bread 
ever  wa§  before,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a  loaf  of 
her  own  kneading  and  baking.  Yet,  what  other  loaf  could  it 
possibly  be  ? 

13.  But  oh,  the  honey  !  Never  was  such  honey  tasted,  seen, 
or  smelt.  The  perfume 2  floated  around  the  kitchen,  and  made 
it  so  delightful,  that,  had  you  closed  your  eyes,  you  would 
instantly  have  forgotten  the  low  ceiling  and  smoky  walls,  and 
have  fancied  yourself  in  an  arbor,  with  honeysuckles  creeping 
over  it. 

1£.  Although  good  Mother  Baucis  was  a  simple  old  dame, 
she  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  something  out  of  the 
common  way  in  all  that  had  been  going  on.  So,  after  helping 
the  guests  to  bread  and  honey,  and  laying  a  bunch  of  grapes  by 
each  of  their  plates,  she  sat  down  by  Philemon,  and  told  him 
what  she  had  seen,  in  a  whisper.  "Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  ?  "  asked  she. 

15.  "  No,  I  never  did,"  answered  Philemon,  with  a  smile ; 
"and  I  rather  think,  my  dear  old  wife,  you  have  been  walk- 
ing about  in  a  sort  of  dream.  If  I  had  poured  out  the 
milk,  I  should  have  seen  through  the  matter  at  once.  There 
happened  to  be  a  little  more  in  the  pitcher  than  you  thought, 
that  is  all." 

16.  "Ah,  husband,  say  what  you  will,  these  are  very  uncom- 
mon people,"  said  Baucis.  "Well,  well,"  replied  Philemon, 
still  smiling,  "  perhaps  they  are.  They  certainly  do  look  as  if 
they  had  seen  better  days  ;  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  them 
making  so  comfortable  a  supper." 

17.  Each  of  the  guests  had  now  taken  his  bunch  of  grapes 
upon  his  plate.  Baucis,  who  rubbed  her  eyes  in  order  to  see  the 
more  clearly,  was  of  opinion  that  the  clusters  had  grown  larger 
and  richer,  and  that  each  separate  grape  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  bursting  with  ripe  juice.  It  was  a  wonder  to  her  to  see 
how  such  grapes  could  ever  have  been  produced  from  the  old 
stunted  vine  that  climbed  against  the  cottage  wall. 


1  Delicious  (de  llsh'us),  delight-  2  Per' fume,  the  odor  or  scent  that 
ful ;  most  grateful  or  sweet  to  the  comes  from  sweet  -  smelling  sub- 
senses,  stances  ;  sweetness  of  smell. 
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18.  Very  ad'mirable  grapes  these  !  Pray,  my  good  host, 
whence  did  you  gather  them  ? "  observed  Quicksilver,  as  he 
swallowed  one  after  another,  without  apparently  diminishing 
his  cluster.  "  From  my  own  vine,"  answered  Phile'mon.  "  You 
may  see  one  of  its  branches  twisting  across  the  window  yonder ; 
but  wife  and  I  never  thought  the  grapes  very  fine  ones." 

19.  "I  never  tasted  better,"  said  the  guest.  "Another  cup  of 
this  excellent  milk,  if  you  please,  and  I  shall  then  have  supped 
better  than  a  prince."  This  time,  Philemon  bestirred  him- 
self, and  took  up  the  pitcher;  for  he  was  curious  to  discover 
if  thire  was  any  reality  in  the  marvel  which  Baucis  had 
whispered  to  him.  He  slyly  peeped  into  it,  and  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  it  contained  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop.  All  at 
once,  however,  he  beheld  a  little  white  fountain,  which  gushed 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  and  speedily  filled  it  to  the 
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brim  with  rich,  foaming,  sweet-smelling  milk.  It  was  lucky 
that  Philemon,  in  his  surprise,  did  not  drop  the  mirae'ulous 1 
pitcher  from  his  hand. 

20.  "  Who  are  ye,  wonder-working  strangers  ?  "  cried  he,  even 
more  surprised  than  his  wife  had  been.  "  Your  guests,  my  good 
Philemon,  and  your  friends,"  replied  the  elder  traveler,  in  his 
mild,  deep  voice,  that  had  something  at  once  sweet  and  awe- 
inspiring  in  it.  "Give  me  likewise  a  cup  of  the  milk;  and 
may  your  pitcher  never  be  empty  for  kind  Baucis  and  yourself, 
any  more  than  for  the  needy  wayfarer  ! "  The  supper  being 
now  over,  the  strangers  requested  to  be  shown  to  their  place 
of  repose. 

X. 

38.  THE  WONDERFUL  PITCHER. 

PART  THIRD. 

THE  old  man  and  his  wife  were  stirring  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  the  strangers  likewise  arose  with  the  sun, 
and  prepared  to  depart.  Philemon  hospitably  entreated  them 
to  remain  a  little  longer,  until  Baucis  could  milk  the  cow,  and 
bake  a  cake  upon  the  hearth,  and,  perhaps,  find  them  a  few 
fresh  eggs  for  breakfast. 

2.  The  guests,  however,  seemed  to  think  it  better  to  get  over 
a  good  part  of  their  journey  before  the  heat  of  the  day  should 
come  on.  They  therefore  persisted 2  in  setting  out  immediately, 
but  asked  Philemon  and  Baucis  to  walk  forth  with  them  a  short 
distance,  and  show  them  the  road  they  were  to  take. 

3.  So  they  all  four  issued3  from  the  cottage,  chatting 
together  like  old  friends.  It  was  very  remarkable,  indeed,  how 
familiar  the  old  couple  insensibly 4  grew  with  the  elder  trav- 
eler, and  how  their  good  and  simple  spirits  melted  into  his, 
even  as  two  drops  of  water  melt  into  the  ocean.  And  as  for 
the  younger,  with  his  keen,  quick,  laughing  wits,  he  appeared 

1  Mi  rac'u  lous,  beyond  the  com-  3  Issued  (isTi'sliod),  proceeded  ; 
mon  laws  of  nature  ;  wonderful.  went  out. 

2  Per  sist'  ed,  continued  firm  ;  4  In  sen' si  bly,  so  as  not  to  be 
did  not  give  up  or  lay  aside.  perceived  or  made  aware  of. 
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to  discover  every  little  thought  that  but  peeped  into  their 
minds  before  they  suspected  it  themselves. 

Jf.  They  sometimes  wished,  it  is  true,  that  Quicksilver  had 
not  been  quite  so  quick-witted,  and  also  that  he  would  fling 
away  his  staff,  which  looked  so  mysteriously  mischievous,1  with 
the  snakes  always  writhing  about  it.  But  then,  again,  he 
showed  himself  so  very  good-humored,  that  they  would  have 
been  rejoiced  to  keep  him  in  the  cottage,  staff,  snakes,  and  all, 
every  day,  and  the  whole  day  long. 

5.  "Ah  me  !  well-a-day  !"  exclaimed  Philemon,  when  they 
had  walked  a  little  way  from  their  door.  "  If  our  neighbors 
only  knew  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  show  hospitality  to 
strangers,  they  would  tie  up  all  their  dogs,  and  never  allow 
their  children  to  fling  another  stone." 

6.  "It  is  a  sin  and  shame  for  them  to  behave  so— that  it 
is ! "  cried  good  Baucis.  "  And  I  mean  to  go  this  very  day 
and  tell  some  of  them  what  naughty  people  they  are!" — "I 
fear,"  remarked  Quicksilver,  slyly  smiling,  "  that  you  will  find 
none  of  them  at  home." 

7.  The  elder  traveler's  brow  just  then  assumed  such  a  grave, 
stern,  and  awful  grandeur,2  yet  serene3  withal,  that  neither 
Baucis  nor  Philemon  dared  to  speak  a  word.  "When  men  do 
not  feel  toward  the  humblest  stranger  as  if  he  were  a  brother," 
said  he,  in  tones  so  deep  that  they  sounded  like  those  of  an 
organ,  "  they  are  unworthy  to  exist  on  earth,  which  was  created 
as  the  abode 4  of  a  great  human  brotherhood  ! " 

8.  Philemon  and  his  wife  turned  toward  the  valley,  where, 
at  sunset,  only  the  day  before,  they  had  seen  the  meadows,  the 
houses,  the  gardens,  the  clumps  of  trees,  the  wide,  green-mar- 
gined street,  with  children  playing  in  it,  and  all  the  tokens 5  of 
business,  enjoyment,  and  prosperity.  But  what  was  their 
astonishment!  There  was  no  longer  any  appearance  of  a 
village  !  Even  the  f er'tile 6  vale,  in  the  hollow  of  which  it  lay, 
had  ceased  to  have  existence. 


1  Mis'  chiev  ous,  inclined  to  4  A  bdde',  the  place  Where  one 
harm,  or  to  injury  that  disturbs.  dwells  or  lives. 

2  Grandeur  (grand  yor),  splendor  5  Token  (to'kn),  a  sign. 

of  appearance ;  display.  6  Fer'tile,  able  to  produce  very 

3  §e  rene',  clear  and  calm ;  bright,  much  ;  fruitful. 
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9.  In  its  stead,  they  beheld  the  broad  blue  surface  of  a  lake, 
which  filled  the  great  basm  of  the  valley  from  brim  to  brim, 
and  reflected  the  surrounding  hills  in  its  bosom,1  with  as  tran- 
quil 2  an  image  as  if  it  had  been  there  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  For  an  instant  the  lake  remained  perfectly  smooth  ; 
then  a  little  breeze  sprang  up,  and  caused  the  water  to  dance, 
glitter,  and  sparkle  in  the  early  sunbeams,  and  to  dash  with  a 
pleasant  rippling  murmur  against  the  shore. 

10.  "  Alas  !  what  has  become  of  our  poor  neighbors  ?  "  cried 
those  kind-hearted  old  people.  "  They  exist  no  longer  as  men 
and  women/'  said  the  elder  traveler,  in  his  grand  and  deep 
voice,  while  a  roll  of  thunder  seemed  to  echo  it  at  a  distance. 
" There  was  neither  use  nor  beauty  in  such  a  life  as  theirs;  for 
they  never  sof/ened  or  sweetened  the  hard  lot  of  mortality 3  by 
the  exercise  of  kindly  afPections  between  man  and  man.  They 
retained  no  image  of  the  better  life  in  their  bosoms  ;  therefore 
the  lake  that  there  was  of  old,  has  spread  itself  forth  again  to 
reflect  the  sky  ! " 

Vil.  "As  for  you,  good  Phile'mon," continued  he,  "  and  you, 
kind  Baucis,  who,  with  your  scanty  means  have  mingled  so 
much  heartfelt  hospitality  with  your  reception  of  the  homeless 
stranger,  you  have  done  well ;  wherefore  request  whatever  favor 
you  have  most  at  heart,  and  it  is  granted." 

12.  Philemon  and  Baucis  looked  at  one  another ;  and  then  I 
know  not  which  of  the  two  it  was  who  spoke,  but  that  one 
uttered  the  de§ire  of  both  their  hearts.  "Let  us  live  together 
while  -we  live,  and  leave  the  world  at  the  same  instant  when  we 
die  !  for  we  have  always  loved  one  another  ! " 

13.  "  Be  it  so  ! "  replied  the  stranger  with  majestic  kindness. 
"Now,  look  toward  your  cottage  !"  They  did  so  ;  but  what 
was  their  surprise  on  beholding  a  tall  building  of  white  marble, 
with  a  wide-open  portal,  occupying  the  spot  where  their  humble 
cottage  had  so  lately  stood  ! 

IJf.  "  There  is  your  home,"  said  the  stranger,  kindly  smiling 
on  them  both.  "  Exercise  your  hospitality  in  yonder  palace  as 
freely  as  in  the  poor  hovel  to  which  you  welcomed  us  last 


1  Bosom  (bu'zum). 

2  Tranquil  (trangk'  wil),  quiet ; 
«alm ;  peaceful. 


3  Mor  tal'i  ty,  the  state  of  being 
mortal,  or  subject  to  deaih ;  liuman 
nature. 
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evening."  The  old  folks  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  him  ;  but 
behold  !  neither  he  nor  Quicksilver  was  there. 

15.  So  Philemon  and  Baucis  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
marble  palace,  and  spent  their  time,  with  vast  satisfaction  to 
themselves,  in  making  everybody  happy  and  comfortable  who 
happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  milk-pitcher,  I  must  not  for- 
get to  say,  retained  its  wonderful  quality  of  being  never  empty 
when  it  was  desirable  to  have  it  full. 

16.  Thus  the  old  couple  lived  in  their  palace  a  great,  great 
while,  and  grew  older  and  older,  and  very  old  indeed.  At 
length,  however,  there  came  a  summer  morning,  when  Phile- 
mon and  Baucis  failed,  to  make  their  appearance,  as  on  other 
mornings,  with  one  hospitable 1  smile  overspreading  both  their 
pleasant  faces,  to  invite  the  guests  of  overnight'  to  breakfast. 
The  guests  searched  everywhere  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
spacious 2  palace,  and  all  to  no  purpose ;  but  after  a  great  deal 
of  searching,  they  espied  in  front  of  the  portal  two  venerable3 
trees,  which  nobody  could  remember  to  have  seen  there  the 
day  before. 

17.  Yet,  there  they  stood,  with  their  roots  fastened  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  a  huge  breadth  of  foliage4  overshadowing  the 
whole  front  of  the  edifice.5  One  was  an  oak,  and  the  other  a 
linden-tree,  and  their  boughs,  it  was  strange  and  beautiful  to 
see,  were  so  closely  intertwined  together,  that  each  tree  seemed 
to  live  in  the  other  tree's  embrace. 

18.  While  the  guests  were  marveling  how  these  trees,  that 
must  have  required  at  least  a  century6  to  grow,  could  have 
come  to  be  so  tall  and  venerable  in  a  single  night,  a  breeze 
sprang  up  and  set  their  intermingled  boughs  astir,  and  then 
there  was  a  deep,  broad  murmur  in  the  air,  as  if  the  two  trees 
were  speaking.  UI  am  Philemon !"  murmured  the  oak.  "1 
am  Baucis ! "  murmured  the  linden-tree. 

19.  But  as  the  breeze  grew  stronger,  the  trees  bofli  spoke  at 


1  Hos'pi  ta  ble,  kind  to  strangers  4  Fo'li  age,  leaves  ;  a  cluster  of 
or  guests  ;  free-hearted.  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches. 

2  Spa'cious,  wide  extended ;  hav-  5  Ed'i  f  ice,  a  large  building  ;  a 
ing  large  or  ample  room.  house. 

3  Ven'er  able,  deserving  of  honor  6  Century  (sent'yu  ri),  a  hundred 
and  respect ;  aged.  years ;  a  hundred. 
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once:  te Philemon!  Baucis!  Baucis!  Philemon!"  as  if  one 
were  both,  and  both  were  one,  and  talking  together  in  the 
depths  of  their  mutual 1  heart.  It  was  plain  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  the  good  old  couple  had  renewed  their  youth,  and 
were  now  to  spend  a  quiet  and  delightful  hundred  years  or  so3 
Philemon  as  an  oak,  and  Baucis  as  a  linden-tree. 

20.  And  oh,  what  a  pleasant  shade  did  they  fling  around 
them !  Whenever  a  wayfarer  passed  beneath  it,  he  heard  a 
cheerful  whisper  of  the  leaves  above  his  head,  and  wondered 
how  the  sonnd  should  so  much  resemble  words  like  these  : 
^ Welcome,  welcome,  dear  traveler,  welcome!" 


SECTION  VIII. 

L 

39.  GREAT  AJVD  SMALL. 

A SPARROW  caught  upon  a  tree 
A  fly  so  fat,  his  taste  grew  stronger ; 
His  victim,  struggling  to  get  free, 

Begged  but  to  live  a  little  longer  ; 
The  murderer  answered,  "  Thou  must  fall. 
For  I  am  great,  and  thou  art  small." 

2.  A  hawk  beheld  him  at  his  feast, 

And  in  a  moment  pounced  upon  him ; 
The  dying  sparrow  wished,  at  least, 

To  know  what  injury  he  had  done  him  ; 
The  murderer  answered,  "  Thou  must  fall, 
For  I  am  great,  and  thou  art  small." 

8.  The  eagle  sees  the  hawk  below, 

And  quickly  on  the  gormand2  seizes — 
"  0,  noble  king!  pray  let  me  go  ! 

"  Mercy  !  thou  peckest  me  to  pieces ! " 
The  murderer  answered,  "  Thou  must  fall, 
For  I  am  great,  and  thou  art  small." 


1  Mutru  al,  given  and  received;  2  Gormand  (gar' mand),  a  glutton; 
interchanged ;  common.  8  ravenous  or  greedy  eater. 
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4-.  He  feasted  ;  lo  !  an  arrow  flew 

And  pierced  the  eagle's  bosom  through. 
Unto  the  hunter  loud  screamed  he, 

"  0,  tyrant !  wherefore 1  murder  me  ?  " 
"Ah  !"  said  the  murderer,  "thou  must  fall, 

For  I  AM  GREAT  AND  THOU  ART  SMALL  !  " 

IL 

40.  CHERRIES  OF  HAMBURG. 

IN  the  garly  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  cherries  were  very 
rare  in  Germany.    There  had  been  a  rot,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  could  be  preserved. 

2.  But  a  citizen  of  Hamburg,  named  Wolf,  had  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  a  walled  garden,  and  in  the  garden  he  had  gathered 
the  rarest  of  cherry-trees,  and  by  constant  watchfulness  he  had 
kept  away  the  disease  from  his  fruit,  so  that  he  alone  possessed 
healthy  cherry-trees,  and  those  in  great  abundance,  bearing  the 
juiciest  cherries. 

3.  All  who  wished  cherries  must  go  to  him  for  them,  and  he 
sold  them  at  the  highest  prices,  so  that  every  season  he  reaped 
a  great  harvest  of  gold  from  his  cherries.  Far  and  near  Wolfs 
cherry-trees  were  known,  and  he  grew  richer  and  more  famous. 

4.  One  season,  when  his  cherry-trees  were  in  blossom,  and 
giving  promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  a  war  broke  out  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  which  Hamburg  was  invaded.  The  city 
was  besieged,  and  so  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  that  no  help 
could  reach  it. 

5.  Slowly  they  consumed  all  the  provisions  that  were  stored, 
and  famine 2  was  staring  them  in  the  face  ;  nor  did  they  dare 
yield  to  the  enemy,  for  in  those  days  there  was  little  mercy 
shown  to  the  conquered,  and  while  any  hope  remained,  the  peo- 
ple held  out,  making  vain  sallies 3  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
growing  weaker  daily,  as  less  and  less  food  remained  to  them. 

6.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  grown  more  fierce  without. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  had  dried  up  the  brdbks  and  springs 


1  Wherefore  (whar'for),  for  what  3  SaTly,  a  darting  or  springing 
or  which,  reason.  forth  ;  a  marching  of  troops  from  a 

2  Pam'ine,  want  of  sufficient  fobd.    place  to  attack  besiegers. 
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in  all  the  country  about,  so  that  the  besiegers  were  becoming 
wild  with  thirst ;  it  made  them  more  savage,  and  the  com- 
manding general  would  listen  to  no  terms,  but  swore  to  destroy 
the  city,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants,  soldiers  and  old  men, 
fromen  and  children,  to  the  sword. 

7.  But  would  it  not  be  better  thus  to  be  killed  outright  than 
to  suffer  the  slow  death  of  famine  ?  Wolf  thought  of  these 
things  as  he  returned  one  day  to  his  garden  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  after  a  week  of  fighting  with  the  enemy.  In  his 
absence  the  cherries  had  ripened  fast  in  the  hot  sun,  and  were 
now  superb,1  fairly  bursting  with  the  red  juice,  and  making 
one's  mouth  to  water  at  the  sight. 

8.  A  sudden  thought  came  into  his  head  as  he  looked  at  his 
cherries,  and  a  hope  sprang  up  that  he  might  yet  save  his  fel- 
low-townsmen. There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  more  of  suffering  would  make  the  people  delirious.2 
He  brought  together  all  the  children  of  the  town,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred,  and  had  them  dressed  wholly  in  white. 
In  those  days,  and  in  that  country,  the  funeral  processions 
were  thus  dressed. 

9.  He  brought  them  into  his  orchard  and  loaded  each  with  a 
branch,  heavy  with  rich,  juicy  cherries,  and  marshaling  them, 
sent  them  out  of  the  city,  a  feeble  procession,  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  The  dying  men  and  women  filled  the  streets  as 
the  white-robed  children  passed  through  the  gates  and  out  into 
the  country. 

10.  The  besieging  general  saw  the  procession  drawing  near, 
concealed  by  the  bo-ughs  they  were  carrying,  and  suspected 
some  stratagem.3  Then  he  was  told  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Hamburg,  who  had  heard  that  he  and  his  army  were  suffer- 
ing of  thirst,  and  were  bringing  luscious4  cherries  to  quench  it. 
Thereat  he  was  very  angry,  for  he  was  of  a  cruel  and  violent 
nature,  and  said  that  they  had  come  to  mock  him,  and  he  would 
surely  have  them  put  to  death  before  his  eyes,  even  as  he  had 
sworn  he  would  do  to  all  the  people  of  the  city. 

1  Su  pert/,  grand  ;  showy ;  rich.     by  which  some  advantage  is  ex- 

2  De  lir'i  ous,  deranged  ;  wander-    pected  to  be  gained. 

lng  in  mind.  4  Luscious  (lush'us),  sweet ;  de< 

3  Strat'a  gem,  an  artifice  or  trick  lightful. 
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11.  But  when  the  procession1  came  before  him,  and  he  saw 
the  poor  children,  so  thin,  so  pale,  so  worn  out  by  hunger,  the 
rough  man's  heart  was  touched;  a  spring  of  fatherly  love,  that 
had  long  been  choked  up  in  him,  broke  forth  ;  he  was  filled 
with  pity,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  what  the  warriors 
of  the  town  could  not  do,  the  peaceful  children  in  white  did — 
they  vanquished2  the  hard  heart. 

12.  That  evening  the  little  cherry-bearers  returned  to  the 
city,  and  with  them  went  a  great  procession  of  carts  filled  with 
provisions  for  the  starving  people  ;  and  the  very  next  day  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

13.  In  memory  of  this  event,  the  people  of  Hamburg  still 
keep  every  year  a  festival,  called  the  Feast  of  Cherries  ;  when 
the  children  of  the  city,  clad  in  white  garments,  march  through 
the  streets,  holding  green  boughs,  to  which  the  people,  coming 
out  of  their  houses,  hasten  to  tie  bunches  of  cherries;  only 
now  the  children  are  chubby  and  merry,  and  they  eat  the 
cherries  themselves. 

III. 

41.  THE  OAK-TREE. 
1. 

SING  for  the  oak-tree,  the  monarch  of  the  wowod  ! 
Sing  for  the  oak-tree,  that  groweth  green  and  gowod  ! 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching  within  the  forest  shade  $ 
That  groweth  now,  and  still  shall  grow  when  we  are  lowly  laid  1 

2. 

The  oak-tree  was  an  acorn  once,  and  fell  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  sun  and  shower  nourished  it,  and  gave  the  oak-tree  birth  : 
The  little  sprouting  oak-tree !  two  leaves  it  had  at  first, 
Till  sun  and  shower  nourished  it,  then  out  the  branches  burst. 

3. 

The  winds  came  and  the  rain  fell ;  the  gusty  tempest  blew  ; 
All,  ail  were  friends  to  the  oak-tree,  and  stronger  yet  it  grew. 
The  boy  that  saw  the  acorn  fall,  he  feeble  grew  and  gray  ; 
But  the  oak  was  still  a  thriving  tree,  and  strengthened  every  day. 

1  Procession  (pro  sesTi'un),a  train  2  Vanquished  (vangk'wisht),  sub- 
of  persons  or  animals  mo  vingin  order,    dued  in  battle  ;  beat  in  any  contest. 
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Four  centuries  grows  the  oak-tree,  nor  doe§  its  verdure 1  fail ; 
Its  heart  is  like  the  iron-wood,  its  bark  like  plaited  mail. 
Now  cut  us  down  the  oak-tree,  the  monarch  of  the  wood  ; 
And  of  its  timber  stout  and  strong  we'll  build  a  vessel  good. 


The  oak-tree  of  the  forest  both  east  and  west  shall  fly  ; 
And  the  blessings  of  a  thousand  lands  upon  our  ship  shall  lie. 
She  shall  not  be  a  man-of-war,  nor  a  pirate  shall  she  be  ; 
But  a  noble,  Christian  merchant-ship,  to  sail  upon  the  sea. 


42.  THE  LITTLE  HERO  OF  HAARLEM. 


T  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Holland,  a  boy,  who  is 


the  hero2  of  the  following  narrative,  was  born  in  Haar- 
lem, a  town  remarkable  for  its  variety  of  fortune  in  war,  but 
happily  still  more  so  for  its  manufactures  and  inventions  in 


2.  His  father  was  a  sluicer — that  is,  one  whose  employment 
it  was  to  open  and  shut  the  sluices,  or  large  oak  gates,  which, 
placed  at  certain  regular  distances,  close  the  entrances  of  the 
canals,  and  secure  Holland  from  the  danger  to  which  it  seems 
exposed — of  finding  itself  under  water,  rather  than  above  it. 

S.  When  water  is  wanted,  the  sluicer  raises  the  sluices  more 
or  less,  as  required,  and  closes  them  again  carefully  at  night ; 
otherwise  the  water  would  flow  into  the  canals,  overflow  them, 
and  inundate3  the  whole  country.  Even  the  little  children  in 
Holland  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  punctual  dis- 
charge of  the  sluicer's  duties. 

Jf.  The  boy  was  about  eight  years  old  when,  one  day,  he  asked 
permission  to  take  some  cakes  to  a  poor  blind  man,  who  lived 
at  the  other  side  of  the  dike.4  His  father  gave  him  leave,  but 
charged  him  not  to  stay  too  late. 

5.  The  child  promised,  and  set  off  on  his  little  journey.  The 
blind  man  thankfully  partook  of  his  young  friend's  cakes,  and 

1  Verd'ure,  greenness.  3  In  un'date,  cover  with  water. 

2  He'  ro,  a  great  warrior  ;  the  4  Dike,  a  mound  of  earfh  thrown  * 
chief  person  in  a  story.  up  to  prevent  an  overflow  ;  a  ditch. 


5. 


IV. 


peace. 
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the  boy,  mindful  of  his  father's  orders,  did  not  wait,  as  usual, 
to  hear  one  of  the  old  man's  stories,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
him  eat  one  muffin,  took  leave  of  him  to  return  home. 

6.  As  he  went  along  by  the  canals,  then  quite  full,  for  it  was 
in  October,  and  the  autumn  rains  had  swelled  the  waters,  the 
boy  first  stopped  to  pull  the  little  blue  flowers  which  his  mother 
loved  so  well,  then,  in  childish  gayety,  hummed  some  merry 
song.  The  road  gradually  became  more  solitary,1  and  soon 
neither  the  joyous  shout  of  the  villager,  returning  to  his  cot- 
tage home,  nor  the  rough  voice  of  the  carter,  grumbling  at  his 
lazy  horses,  was  any  longer  to  be  heard. 

7.  The  little  fellow  now  perceived  that  the  blue  of  the  flowers 
in  his  hand  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  green  of  the 
surrounding  herbage,2  and  he  looked  up  in  some  dismay.3  The 
night  was  falling ;  not,  however,  a  dark  winter-night,  but  one 
of  those  beautiful,  clear,  moonlight  nights,  in  which  every 
object  is  perceptible,4  though  not  as  distinctly  as  by  day. 

8.  The  child  thought  of  his  father,  of  his  injunction,5  and 
was  preparing  to  quit  the  ravine 6  in  which  he  was  almost 
buried,  and  to  regain  the  beach,  when  suddenly  a  slight  noise, 
like  the  trickling  of  water  upon  pebbles,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  near  one  of  the  large  sluices,  and  he  now  carefully 
examined  it,  and  soon  discovered  a  hole  in  the  rotten  wood, 
through  which  the  water  was  flowing. 

9.  With  the  instant7  perception  which  every  child  in  Hol- 
land would  have  had,  the  boy  saw  that  the  water  must  soon 
enlarge  the  hole,  through  which  it  was  now  only  dropping,  and 
that  utter  and  general  ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
inundation  of  the  country  that  must  follow. 

10.  To  see,  to  throw  away  the  flowers,  to  climb  from  stone  to 
stone  till  he  reached  the  hole,  and  put  his  finger  into  it,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and,  to  his  delight,  he  found  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  flow  of  the  water. 


1  Sbl'i  ta  ry,  lonely  ;  retired.  felt,  or  known  by  the  senses. 

2  Herbage  (erb'aj),  herbs  collect-  6  Injunction  (in  jungk'shun),  or- 
ively  ;  pasture  ;  grass.  der  or  command. 

3  Dis  may',  loss  of  courage  arid  6  Ravine  (ra  ven'),  a  deep  and  nar- 
hope  ;  fear.  row  hollow,  usually  worn  by  water. 

4  Per  cep'ti  ble,  that  can  be  seen,  1  In'stant,  immediate  ;  quick. 
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Cannon  balls  may  aid  the  truth, 
But  thought's  a  weapon  strSnger  : 

We'll  win  our  battle  by  its  aid  ; — 
Wait  a  little  longer. 

2.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
The  pen  shall  supersede1  the  sword  ; 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger  ; 
The  proper  impulse 2  has  been  given  ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

8.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 3 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then, 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger  ; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

4-.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 
A  good  time  coming  : 
Hateful  rivalries 4  of  creed 5 


11.  This  was  all  very  well  for  a  little  while,  and  the  child 
thought  only  of  the  success  of  his  device.  But  the  night  was 
closing  in,  and  with  the  night  came  the  cold.  The  little  boy 
looked  around  in  vain.  No  one  came.  He  shouted — he  called 
loudly — no  one  answered. 

12.  He  resolved  to  stay  there  all  night,  but,  alas,  the  cold 
was  becoming  every  moment  more  biting,  and  the  po~or  ringer 
fixed  in  the  hole  began  to  feel  benumbed,  and  the  numbness 
soon  extended  to  the  hand,  and  thence  throughout  the  whole 
arm.  The  pain  became  still  greater,  still  harder  to  bear,  but 
still  the  boy  moved  not. 
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the  boy,  mindful  of  his  father's  orders,  did  not  wait,  as  usual, 
to  hear  one  of  the  old  man's  stories,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
him  eat  one  muffin,  took  leave  of  him  to  return  home. 

6.  As  he  went  along  by  the  canals,  then  quite  full,  for  it  was 
in  October,  and  the  autumn  rains  had  swelled  the  waters,  the 
boy  first  stopped  to  pull  the  little  blue  flowers  which  his  mother 
loved  so  well,  then,  in  childish  gayety,  hummed  some  merry 
song.  The  road  gradually  became  more  solitary,1  and  soon 
neither  the  joyous  shout  of  the  villager,  returning  to  his  cot- 
tage home,  nor  the  rough  voice  of  the  carter,  grumbling  at  his 
lazy  horses,  was  any  longer  to  be  heard. 

7.  The  little  fellow  now  perceived  that  the  blue  of  the  flowers 
in  his  hand  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  green  of  the 
surrounding  herbage,2  and  he  looked  up  in  some  dismay.3  The 
night  was  falling ;  not,  however,  a  dark  winter-night,  but  one 
of  those  beautiful,  clear,  moonlight  nights,  in  which  every 
object  is  perceptible,4  though  not  as  distinctly  as  by  day. 

8.  The  child  thought  of  his  father,  of  his  injunction,5  and 
was  preparing  to  quit  the  ravine 6  in  which  he  was  almost 
buried,  and  to  regain  the  beach,  when  suddenly  a  slight  noise, 
like  the  trickling  of  water  upon  pebbles,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  near  one  of  the  large  sluices,  and  he  now  carefully 
examined  it,  and  soon  discovered  a  hole  in  the  rotten  wood, 
through  which  the  water  was  flowing. 

9.  With  the  instant7  perception  which  every  child  in  Hol- 
i— a  wrmi/i  have  had,  the  boy  saw  that  the  water  must  soon 

43.  THE  GOOD  TIME  C0Mim7 

'HERE'S  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 
A  good  time  coming  : 
We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day, 
But  earth  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 
 Of  the  good  time  coming. 

'For'titMe,  that  Strang*  of    fearW  ^        ^  bKV° 


T 


mind  which  enables  one  to  meet  dan-       «  MS™  nno  ^  +i,  ■ 
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Cannon  balls  may  aid  the  truth, 
But  thought's  a  weapon  stronger  : 

We'll  win  our  battle  by  its  aid  ; — 
Wait  a  little  longer. 

2.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
The  pen  shall  supersede1  the  sword  ; 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger  ; 
The  proper  impulse 2  has  been  given  - 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

8.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
Wae  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 3 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then, 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger ; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

4.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
Hateful  rivalries  4  of  creed 5 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Religion  shall  be  shorn  of  pride, 

And  flourish  all  the  stronger  ; 
And  Charity 6  shall  trim  her  lamp  ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 


1  Su  per  sede',  set  aside  ;  take  the 
place  of. 

2  Im' pulse,  sudden  force  given  ; 
impression. 

f  Iniquity  (in  ik'we  ti),  want  of 
uprightness ;  some  certain  act  of 
wickedness. 


4  Ri'val  ry,  strife  to  excel,  or  to 
secure  the  same  thing  that  another 
is  trying  to  obtain. 

5  Creed,  articles  of  faith  ;  a  short 
account  of  what  is  believed. 

6  ChaVi  ty,  love  ;  good- will ;  act 
of  giving  freely. 
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5.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
And  a  poor  man's  family 
Shall  not  be  his  misery 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Every  child  shall  be  a  help 

To  make  his  right  arm  stronger  ; 
The  happier  he  the  more  he  has  ;— 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

3.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 
A  good  time  coming  : 
Little  children  shall  not  toil 
Under,  or  above,  the  soil 

In  the  good  time  coming  ; 
But  shall  play  in  healthful  fields 

Till  limbs  and  mind  grow  stronger  \ 
And  every  one  shall  read  and  write  ;— 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

7.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
The  people  shall  be  temperate, 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
They  shall  use  and  not  abuse, 

And  make  all  virtue  stronger. 
The  reformation  has  begun  ; — 
Wait  a  little  longer. 

?.  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming  : 
Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can, 
Every  woman,  every  man, 

The  good  time  coining. 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger ; 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day  y 

Wait  a  little  longer. 


ANTONY  CANOVA. 


SECTION  IX. 

i, 

44.  AJVTOJV'T  CAJVOVA. 

CANOVA 1  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  little  Venetian 2 
village  of  Possagno.3  Falieri4  the  senator  was  lord  of 
this  village.  One  day  he  gave  a  great  dinner,  and  there  was 
served  up  to  his  guests  the  image  of  a  lion,  beautifully  formed 
in  butter. 

2.  This  unexpected  dish  gave  as  much  surprise  to  the  senator 
as  to  his  numerous  guests.  He  ordered  his  cook  to  come  up 
stairs,  that  he  might  congrat  ulate 5  him  in  presence  of  the 
party,  so  much  pleased  was  he  with  the  marvelous 6  work  of 
art.  The  cook  was  introduced  into  the  banqueting-hall,  and 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  congratulations,  that  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes. 

3.  "  You  weep  for  joy  ?  "  said  his  master  to  him.  "  No,  my 
lord,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  through  despair  at  not  having  executed 
the  work  of  art  which  is  the  object  of  so  much  admiration." 

4.  "  I  should  like  to  make  the  artist's 7  acquaintance,"  said 
the  senator.  The  cook  withdrew,  assuring  his  master  that  his 
wish  would  be  gratified ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  leading 
in  the  artist. 

5.  He  was  a  little  peasant-boy,  about  ten  years  old,  meanly 
clad,  for  his  parents  were  poor.  Poor  as  they  were,  however, 
these  worthy  people  had  exposed  themselves  to  great  straits,9 
rather  than  deny  to  their  son  lessons  in  the  art  of  sculpture 9 
which  a  professor  had  kindly  undertaken  to  give  for  a  very 
moderate  fee. 


1  Oanova  (ka  no'  va).  7  Art'ist,  one  who  is  skilled  in 

2  Ve  ne'tian,  of,  or  pertaining  to,  some  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  paint- 
Venice,  a  fortified  city  of  Italy.  ing,  sculpture,  &c. 

3  Possagno  (pos  san'  yo).  8  Strait,  difficulty  ;  distress. 

4  Falieri  (fa  le     re).  9  Sculpt'ure,  the  art  of  carving, 

5  Con  grat'ii  late,  to  wish  joy  to.  cutting,  or  hewing  wood  or  stone 

6  Mar'vel  ous,  strange ;  wonder-  into  images  or  figures,  as  of  men, 
ful  ;  surprising.  beasts,  or  other  things. 
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6.  Antony  Cano'va  had  early  exhibited 1  a  strdng  faculty  fox 
statuary.  He  modeled 2  clay  when  he  could  get  it,  and,  with 
the  help  of  his  knife,  carved  little  figures  out  of  all  the  chips  of 
wood  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

7.  His  parents  were  acquainted  with  the  cook  of  Senator 
Falieri.  On  the  morning  of  the  great  dinner,  he  came  to  im- 
part the  difficulty  he  had  in  giving  a  graceful  finish  to  the 
table.  He  had  exhausted3  all  the  resources  of  his  skill  and 
imagination  ; 4  but  he  still  wanted  one  of  those  effective 5  dishes, 
capable  of  producing  a  great  sensation,6  which  rear  on  a  solid 
basis  the  reputation '  of  the  cook  of  a  great  house. 

8.  The  little  Cano'va  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  said: 
"Do  not  trouble  yourself ;  I  shall  soon  come  to  you.  Leave  it 
to  me,  and  I  shall  answer  for  it  that  your  table  will  be  com- 
plete." The  boy  went  as  he  had  promised  to  the  senator's 
house,  showed  the  cook  the  design  8  of  the  figure  which  he 
meant  to  execute,  answered  for  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and 
cut  the  block  of  butter  with  that  purity  of  imagination  and 
perfect  taste,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  cutting  blocks  of 
marble. 

9.  Surprised  as  the  guests  had  been  by  the  work,  they  were 
much  more  so  when  they  beheld  the  workman.  He  was 
loaded  with  attentions,  and  from  this  time  forth,  Falieri  was 
the  patron 9  of  the  young  Cano'va. 

10.  The  happy  result  of  the  first  attempt  of  the  little  peasant- 
boy,  suddenly  made  his  name  famous,  and  opened  up  for  him 
the  road  to  permanent  success.  Falieri  placed  him  as  a  pupil 
in  the  studio 10  of  the  best  sculptor  of  the  time.    Two  years 


1  Exhibited  (egz  hlb'it  ed),  held 
forth  or  presented  to  view;  displayed. 

2  Mod'eled,  molded  ;  shaped  ; 
formed  into  a  pattern. 

3  Exhausted  (egz  hast'ed),  used 
or  entirely  expended. 

4  Im  ag'i  na'tion,  the  image-mak- 
ing power  of  the  mind ;  the  power 
to  put  in  new  forms  objects  of  sense 
oefore  noticed  or  seen. 

5  Ef  fect'ive,  having  the  power, 
or  suited,  to  produce  effects. 


6  Sen  sa'tion,  feeling  awakened 
by  whatever  affects  an  organ  of 
sense  ;  a  state  of  excited  feeling. 

7  Rep'u  ta'tion,    the  character 
given  to  a  person,  thing,  or  action 
good  name. 

8  De  sign',  a  first  sketch  ;  a  plan. 

9  Pa'tron,  one  who,  or  that 
which,  countenances,  supports,  or 
protects. 

10  Stii'di  o,  the  workshop  of  an 
artist. 
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after — that  is  to  say,  when  CanGva  was  only  twelve  years  of  age 
— he  sent  to  his  patron  a  gift  of  two  marble  fruit-baskets  of  his 
own  workmanship,  of  remarkable  merit,  which  still  adorn  the 
Falieri  palace  at  Venice. 

11.  You  will  learn  elsewhere  the  claims  of  this  great  artist 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity.1  All  the  academies  of  Europe 
solicited  the  honor  of  enrolling  him  among  their  members.  All 
the  kings  vied  with  each  other  in  enriching  their  national 
muse'um§ 3  with  the  beautiful  products  of  his  genius.3 

12.  He  was  elected  Prince-perpetual  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  at  Rome— a  title  conferred  on  no  other  artist  since  his 
death.  The  funeral-ceremony  with  which  his  remains  were 
honored,  was  the  grandest  which  had  ever  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  fine  arts  since  the  death  of  Raphael.4 

SPRINGFIELD,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  became  the  birth- 
place of  a  Quaker  infant,  from  whom  his  parents  and 
neighbors  looked  for  wonderful  things.  A  famous  preacher  of 
the  Society  of  Eriends  had  foretold  that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  that  had  appeared  on  the  earth 
since  the  days  of  William  Penn.  On  this  account  the  eyes  of 
many  people  were  fixed  upon  the  boy. 

2.  Some  of  his  ancestors 5  had  won  great  renown  in  the  old 
wars  of  England  and  France  ;  but  it  was  probably  expected 
that  Ben  would  become  a  preacher,  and  would  convert  multi- 
tudes to  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  Friend  West 
and  his  wife  were  thought  to  be  very  fortunate  in  having  a  son 
ot  such  promise. 


1  Fos  ter'i  ty,  offspring  to  the  fur- 
thest age,  or  from  the  same  forefather. 

2  Mu  se'um,  a  place  where  curi- 
ous things  are  kept  for  exhibition. 

3  Genius  (jen'yus),  the  peculiar 
form  of  mind  with  which  each  per- 
son is  favored  by  nature  ;  the  high 
and  peculiar  gifts  of  nature  which 


force  the  mind  to  certain  favorite 
kinds  of  labor. 

4  Raph'  a  el  was  a  very  great 
painter,  whose  works  are  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  He  lived  be- 
tween 1483  and  1520. 

5  An'ces  tor,  one  from  whom  a 
person  descends ;  a  forefather. 
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3.  Little  Ben  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  six  years  without  doing 
any  thing  worthy  to  be  told  in  history.  But  one  summer  after- 
noon, in  his  seventh  year,  his  mother  put  a  fan  into  his  hand, 
and  bade  him  keep  the  flies  away  from  the  face  of  a  little  babe 
that  lay  fast  asleep  in  the  cradle.    She  then  left  the  ro~om. 

If,.  The  boy  waved  the  fan  to  and  fro,  and  drove  away  the 
buzzing  flies  whenever  they  came  near  the  baby's  face.  When 
they  had  all  flown  out  of  the  window,  or  into  distant  parts  of 
the  room,  he  bent  over  the  cradle,  and  delighted  himself  with 
gazing  at  the  sleeping  infant. 

5.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  little  personage 
in  the  cradle  slumbered  peacefully,  with  its  waxen 1  hands  under 
its  chin,  looking  as  full  of  blissful 2  quiet  as  if  angels  were  sing- 
ing lullabies  in  its  ear.  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  dreaming 
about  heaven  ;  for,  while  Ben  stooped  over  the  cradle,  the  little 

Jbaby^  smiled.  •  ^  

meant  to  execute,  answered  for  the  success  to  himself.  "  What 
cut  the  block  of  butter  with  that  puritydd  not  last  forever ! " 
xnow,  Den,  at  xms  period  of  his  lite,  had  heard  but  little  of  that 
wonderful  art  by  which  a  look,  that  appears  and  vanishes  in  a 
moment,  may  be  made  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  But, 
though  nobody  had  told  him  of  such  an  art,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  invented  it  for  himself. 

7.  On  a  table  near  at  hand  there  were  pens  and  paper  and 
ink  of  two  colors,  black  and  red.  The  boy  seized  a  pen  and 
sheet  of  paper,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  cradle,  began  to 
draw  a  likeness  of  the  infant.  While  he  was  busied  in  this 
manner,  he  heard  his  mother's  step  approaching,  and  hastily 
tried  to  conceal  the  paper. 

8.  "  Benjamin,  my  son,  what  hast  thou  been  doing  ? "  in= 
quired  his  mother,  observing  marks  of  confusion  3  in  his  face 
At  first  Ben  was  unwilling  to  tell ;  for  he  felt  as  if  there  might 
be  something  wrong  in  stealing  the  baby's  face,  and  putting  it 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

9.  However,  as  his  mother  insisted,  he  finally  put  the  sketch 
into  her  hand,  and  then  hung  his  head,  expecting  to  be  well 

1  Waxen  (wak'sn),  made  of  wax ;    degree  ;  full  of  joy. 

wax-like — hence,  soft ;  yielding.  3  Con  fu'sion  (zhun),  state  of  being 

2  Bliss' ful,  happy  in  the  highest    confused  or  made  ashamed  ;  shame. 
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vith  no  better  materials  than  red  and  yellow 


scoldof .  *imc%ik,aud  with  brushes  made  of  the  bhn  the  paper, 
in  lines  of  red  and  black  ink,  she  uttered  a  scream  of  surprise 
and  great  joy. 

10.  "  Bless  me  !  "  cried  she.  "  It  is  a  picture  of  little  Sally ! " 
\nd  then  she  threw  her  arms  around  our  friend  Benjamin,  and 
issed  him  so  tenderly  that  he  never  afterward  was  afraid  to 

ow  his  performances  to  his  mother. 

11.  As  Ben  grew  older  he  was  observed  to  take  vast  delight 
in  looking  at  the  hues  1  and  forms  of  nature.  For  instance,  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  blue  violets  of  spring,  the  wild 


Hue,  tint  ;  dye  ;  c61or. 
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roses  of  summer,  and  the  scarlet  cardinal-flowers 1  of  early 
autumn. 

12.  In  the  decline  of  the  year,  when  the  wdbds  were  varie- 
gated 2  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  Ben  seemed  to  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  gaze  at  them  from  morn  till  night.  The 
purple  and  golden  clouds  of  sunset  were  a  joy  to  him.  And  he 
was  continually  endeavoring  to  draw  the  figures  of  trees,  men, 
mountains,  houses,  cattle,  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  on  barn  doors  or  on  the  floor. 

13.  In  those  old  times,  the  Mohawk  Indians  were  still  numer- 
ous in  Pennsylvania.  Every  year  a  party  of  them  used  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Springfield,  because  the  wigwams 3  of  their  ancestors 
had  formerly  stood  there.  These  wild  men  grew  fond  of  little 
Ben,  and  made  him  very  happy  by  giving  him  some  of  the  red 
and  yellow  paint  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  adorn 
their  faces. 

llf.  His  mother,  too,  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  indigo. 
Thus  he  now  had  three  colors — red,  blue,  and  yellow — and 
could  manufacture  green  by  mixing  the  yellow  with  the  blue. 
Our  friend  Ben  was  overjoyed,  and  doubtless  showed  his  grati- 
tude to  the  Indians  by  taking  their  likenesses  in  the  strange 
dresses  which  they  wore,  with  feathers,,  J/iyhe  may  be  said 
and  arrows.  / 

id  there  were  pens  and  paper  and 
»~~colors,  black  and  red.    The  boy  seized  a  pen  ar 
per,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  cradle,  begaT 
less  of  the  infant.    While  he  was  busied  i 
leard  his  mother's  step  apnroa/>>>^~      *  \ 

ALL  this  time  the  young  artist  had  no  paint-brushes;  nor 
fc  were  there  any  to  be  bought,  unless  he  had  sent  to 
Philadelphia  on  purpose.  However,  he  was  a  very  ingenious5 
boy,  and  resolved  to  manufacture  paint-brushes  for  himself. 

2.  With  this  design  he  laid  hold  upon — what  do  you  think  ? 
Why,  upon  a  respectable  old  black  cat,  which  was  sleeping 


1  Car7  di  nal-flow'  er,  a  plant 
which  bears  bright  red  flowers  of 
much  beauty. 

2  Va'ri  e  gat  ed,  marked  with  dif- 
ferent colors 


3  Wigwam  (wig' worn),  an  Indian 
hut  or  cabin. 

4  Tom'a  hawk,  an  Indian  hatchet. 
6  Ingenious  (in  jen'yus),  skillful 

or  quick  to  invent  or  contrive 
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quietly  by  the  fireside.  "Puss,"  said  little  Ben  to  the  cat, 
"  pray  give  me  some  of  the  fur  from  the  tip  of  your  tail  ?" 

3.  Though  Ben  addressed  the  black  cat  so  civilly,  yet  he  wa§ 
determined  to  have  the  fur,  whether  she  were  willing  or  not. 
Puss,  who  had  no  great  zeal  for  the  fine  arts,  would  have 
resisted  if  she  could  ;  but  the  boy  was  armed  with  his  mother's 
scissors,  and  very  dexterously 1  clipped  6ff  fur  enough  to  make  a 
paint-brush. 

Jf.  This  was  of  so  much  use  to  him  that  he  applied  to  Madam 
Puss  again  and  again,  until  her  warm  coat  of  fur  had  become 
so  thin  and  ragged  that  she  could  hardly  keep  comfortable 
fhrgugh  the  winter.  Poor  thing !  she  was  forced  to  creep  close 
into  the  chimney-corner,  and  eyed  Ben  with  a  very  rueful2 
look.  But  Ben  considered  it  more  necessary  that  he  should 
have  paint-brushes  than  that  puss  should  be  warm. 

5.  About  this  period  Friend  West  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  likewise  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  visitor,  on  entering 
the  parlor,  was  surprised  to  see  it  ornamented  with  drawings  of 
Indian  chiefs,  and  of  birds  with  beautiful  plumage,3  and  of  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  forest.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  seen 
before  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker  farmer. 

6.  "Why,  Friend  West,"  exclaimed  the  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant, "  what  has  possessed  thee  to  cover  thy  walls  with  all 
these  pictures  ?  Where  didst  thou  get  them  ?  "  Then  Friend 
West  explained  that  all  these  pictures  were  painted  by  little 
Ben,  with  no  better  materials  than  red  and  yellow  oeher  4  and 
a  piece  of  indigo,  and  with  brushes  made  of  the  black  cat's  fur. 

7.  "  Verily,"  said  Mr.  Pennington,  "  the  boy  hath  a  wonderful 
faculty.  Some  of  our  friends  might  look  upon  these  matters  as 
vanity;  but  little  Benjamin  appears  to  have  been  bom  a 
painter;  and  Providence  is  wiser  than  we  are."  The  good  mer- 
chant patted  Benjamin  on  the  head,  and  evidently 5  considered 
him  a  wonderful  boy. 

1  Dex'ter  cms  ly,  adroitly  ;  skill-  plumes  or  feathers  which  cover  a 
fully  ;  handily.  bird. 

2  Rueful  (ro'ful),  woful ;  mourn-  4  O'cher,  a  kind  of  fine  clay  of 
ful ;  sorrowful.  various  colors. 

3  Plum' age,    the   collection   of  8  Evidently,  easily  seen;  clearly 
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8.  When  his  parents  saw  how  much  their  son's  performances 
w6re  admired,  they,  no  doubt,  remembered  the  prophecy  1  of 
the  old  Quaker  preacher  respecting  Ben's  future  eminence. 
Yet  they  could  not  understand  how  he  was  ever  to  become  a 
very  great  and  useful  man  merely  by  making  pictures. 

9.  One  evening,  shortly  after  Mr.  Pennington's  return  to 
Philadelphia,  a  package  arrived  at  Springfield,  directed  to  our 
little  friend  Ben.  "  What  can  it  possibly  be  ?  "  thought  Ben, 
when  it  was  put  into  his  hands.  "  Who  can  have  sent  me  such 
a  great  square  package  as  this  ?  " 

10.  On  taking  off  the  thick  brown  paper  which  enveloped 2 
it,  behold !  there  was  a  paint-box,  with  a  great  many  cakes  of 
paint,  and  brushes  of  various  sizes.  It  was  the  gift  of  good  Mr. 
Pennington.  There  were  likewise  several  squares  of  canvas, 
such  as  artists  use  for  painting  pictures  upon,  and,  in  addition 
to  all  these  treasures,  some  beautiful  engravings  of  landscapes. 
These  were  the  first  pictures  that  Ben  had  ever  seen,  except 
those  of  his  own  drawing. 

11.  What  a  joyful  evening  was  this  for  the  little  artist !  At 
bed-time  he  put  the  paint-box  under  his  pillow,  and  got  hardly 
a  wink  of  sleep ;  for,  all  night  long,  his  fancy  wras  painting 
pictures  in  the  darkness.  In  the  morning  he  hurried  to  the 
garret,  and  was  seen  no  more,  till  the  dinner  hour ;  nor  did  he 
give  himself  time  to  eat  more  than  a  mouthful  or  two  of  food 
before  he  hurried  back  to  the  garret  again. 

12.  The  next  day,  and  the  next,  he  was  just  as  busy  as  ever; 
until  at  last  his  mother  thought  it  time  to  ascertain 3  what  he 
was  about.    She  accordingly  followed  him  to  the  garret. 

IS.  On  opening  the  door,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself 
to  her  eyes  was  our  friend  Benjamin,  giving  the  last  touches  to 
a  beautiful  picture.  He  had  copied  portions  of  two  of  the 
engravings,  and  made  one  picture  out  of  both,  with  such  ad- 
mirable4 skill  that  it  was  far  more  beautiful  than  the  originals.5 


1  Proph'  e  cy,  a  foretelling  ;  that 
which  is  foretold. 

*  En  vel'oped,  surrounded  as  a 
covering. 

3  As  cer  tain',  find  out  or  learn  : 
make  certain. 


4  Ad' mi  ra  ble,  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  having  qualities  to  awaken 
wonder  joined  with  affection  or 
agreeable  feelings. 

5  O  rig'i  nal,  that  which  came  be 
fore  all  others  of  its  class  ;  first  copy 
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The  grass,  the  trees,  the  water,  the  sky,  and  the  houses  were  all 
painted  in  their  proper  colors.  The're,  too,  were  the  sunshine 
and  the  shadow,  looking  as  natural  as  life. 

lJf.  "My  dear  child,  thou  hast  done  wonders!"  cried  his 
mother.  The  good  lady  was  in  an  ecstasy1  of  delight.  And 
well  might  she  be  proud  of  her  boy  ;  for  there  were  touches  In 
this  picture  which  old  artists,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  tho 
business,  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of.  Many  a  year  after- 
ward, this  wonderful  production  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London. 

IV.   :p 

J  was  the  same  that  little  Ben  had  painted  in  his 
'arret,  after  receiving  the  paint-box  and  engravings 

PART  iniKJj. 

WELL,  time  went  on,  and  Benjamin  continued  to  draw 
and  paint  pictures,  until  he  had  now  reached  the  age 
when  it  was  proper  that  he  should  choose  a  business  for  life. 
His  father  and  mother  were  in  considerable  perplexity 2  about 
their  son. 

2.  According  to  the  ide'a§  of  the  Quakers,  it  is  not  right  for 
people  to  spend  their  lives  in  occupations  that  are  of  no  real 
and  sensible  advantage  to  the  world.  Now,  what  advantage 
could  the  world  expect  from  Benjamin's  pictures  ? 

3.  This  was  a  difficult  question ;  and,  in  order  to  set  their 
minds  at  rest,  his  parents  determined  to  consult  the  preachers 
and  wise  men  of  their  society.  Accordingly,  they  all  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house,  and  discussed 3  the  matter. 

4~  Finally,  they  came  to  a  very  wise  decision.  It  seemed  so 
evident  that  Providence  had  created  Benjamin  to  be  a  painter, 
and  had  given  him  abilities  which  would  be  thrown  away  in 
any  other  business,  that  the  Quakers  resolved  not  to  oppose  his 
wishes.  They  even  acknowledged  that  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
picture  might  convey  instruction  to  the  mind,  and  might 
benefit  the  heart  as  much  as  a  good  book  or  a  wise  discourse. 

1  Ec'sta  sy,  very  great  and  over-  certain  state  of  mind  ;  embarrass- 
mastering  joy  ;  a  being  beside  one's  ment ;  doubt. 

self  with  excitement.  3  Dis  cussed',  examined  fully  in 

2  Per  plex'i  ty,  a  troubled  or  un-  all  its  parts  ;  argued. 
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5.  They  therefore  committed  the  youth  to  the  direction  of 
God,  being  well  assured  that  He  best  knew  what  was  his  proper 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  old  men  laid  their  hands  upon  Ben- 
jamin's head  and  gave  him  their  blessing,  and  the  women 
kissed  him  affectionately.  All  consented  that  he  should  go 
forth  into  the  world,  and  learn  to  be  a  painter  by  studying  the 
best  pictures  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

6.  So  our  friend  Benjamin  left  the  dwelling  of  his  parents, 
and  his  native  woods  and  streams,  and  the  good  Quakers  of 
Springfield,  and  the  Indians  who  had  given  him  his  first  colors ; 
he  left  all  the  places  and  persons  that  he  had  hitherto  known, 
and  returned  to  them  no  more.    He  went  first  to  Philadelphia, 

paint,  and  brushes  of  various  sizes.  It  was  the  gi  by  many  great 
Pennington.  There  were  likewise  several  squares  «  which  he 
such  as  artis^^g^ij^-  ^  

7.  When  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  went  to  London, 
and  established  himself  there  as  an  artist.  In  due  course  of 
time,  he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  pictures,  and  was  made 
chief  painter  to  King  George  III.,  and  president  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Arts. 

8.  When  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  heard  of  his  success, 
they  felt  that  the  early  hopes  of  his  parents  as  to  little  Ben's 
future  eminence  were  now  accomplished.  It  is  true  they  shook 
their  heads  at  his  pictures  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  such  as  the 
Death  of  Wolfe,  thinking  that  these  terrible  scenes  should  not 
by  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

9.  But  they  approved  of  the  great  paintings  in  which  he 
represented  the  miracles 2  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind.  He  was  afterward  employed  to  adorn  a  large  and 
beautiful  chapel3  at  Windsor  Castle  with  pictures  of  these 
sacred  subjects. 

10.  He  likewise  painted  a  magnificent4  picture  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,  which  he  gave  to  the  hdspital  at  Philadelphia, 
It  was  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  produced  so  much  profit, 


1  So  bri'e  ty,  the  habit  of  sober-  8  Chap'el,  a  lesser  place  of  wor- 
aess  or  temperance  ;  calmness.  ship  ;  a  small  church  ;  a  place  of 

2  Mir' a  cle,  a  wonder  ;  an  event  worship  not  connected  with  a  church, 
or  effect  contrary  to  the  known  laws  4  Mag  nif'i  cent,  on  a  large  scale  ; 
of  nature             .  grand  in  appearance 
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that  the  hospital  was  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  thirty 
snore  patients. 

11.  If  Benjamin  West  had  done  no  other  good  deed  than 
this,  yet  it  would  have  been  enough  to  entitle  him  to  an  hon- 
orable remembrance  forever.  At  this  very  day  there  are  thirty 
poor  people  in  the  hospital,  who  owe  all  their  comforts  to  that 
same  picture. 

12.  We  shall  mention  only  a  single  incident  more.  The  pic- 
ture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  was  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  London,  where  it  covered  a  vast  space,  and  dis- 
played a  multitude  of  figures  as  large  as  life.  On  the  wall, 
close  beside  this  admirable  picture,  hung  a  small  and  faded 
landscape.  It  was  the  same  that  little  Ben  had  painted  in  his 
father's  garret,  after  receiving  the  paint-box  and  engravings 
from  good  Mr.  Pennington. 

13.  He  lived  many  years  in  peace  and  honor,  and  died  in 
1820.  The  story  of  his  life  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  a  fairy 
tale ;  for  there  are  few  stranger  transformations 1  than  that  of 
a  little  unknown  Quaker  boy,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  into  the 
most  distinguished  English  painter  of  his  day. 

14.  Let  us  each  make  the  best  use  of  our  natural  abilities,  as 
Benjamin  West  did ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Gdd,  we  shall 
arrive  at  some  good  end.  As  for  fame,2  it  matters  but  little 
whether  we  acquire  it  or  not. 


ery  fond  of  them — almost  as  fond  as  she  was  of  James, 
ad  a  kind  mother,  then  ?  Yes  ;  but  do  you  see  that  crowd 
ys,  like  a  little  black  swarm,  round  the  pretty  white  gate 
-  his  house  ? 

You  can  not  see  what  they  are  looking  at  so  earnestly 
Le  the  fence ;  but  you  can  hear  their  shouts  and  laughter, 
--it  #  j T„™rta    Trio  jaca  is  not  white  now — it  is  as 

WHEN  the  bright  morning  star  the  new  daylight  is 
bringing, 

And  the  orchardis  and  groves  are  with  melody  ringing, 
Their  way  to  and  from  them  the  early  birds  winging, 

1  Trans'for  ma'tion,  change  of  2  Fame,  public  report ;  renown  ■ 
form,  substance,  or  condition.  the  condition  of  being  celebrated 
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And  their  anthems1  of  gladness,  and  thanksgiving  singing, 
Why  do  they  so  twitter  and  sing,  do  you  think  ? 
Because  they've  had  nothing  but  water  to  drink. 

2. 

When  a  shower  on  a  hot  day  in  summer  is  over, 
And  the  fields  are  all  smelling  of  white  and  red  clover, 
And  the  honey-bee — busy  and  plundering  rover — 
Is  fumbling  the  blossom  leaves  over  and  over, 

Why  so  fresh,  clean  and  sweet  are  the  fields,  do  you  think  ? 

Because  they've  had  nothing  but  water  to  drink. 

3. 

Do  you  see  that  stout  oak  on  its  windy  hill  growing, 

Do  you  see  what  great  hailstones  that  black  cloud  is  throwing  ? 

Do  you  see  that  steam  war-ship  its  ocean  way  going, 

Against  trade-winds  and  head-winds  like  hurricanes  blowing  ? 

Why  are  oaks,  cloud,  and  war-ships  so  strong,  do  you  think  ? 

Because  they've  had  nothing  but  water  to  drink. 

4- 

Now  if  ive  have  to  work  in  the  shop,  field,  or  study, 
And  would  have  a  strong  hand  and  a  cheek  that  is  ruddy, 
And  would  not  have  a  brain  that  is  addled 2  and  muddy, 
With  our  eyes  all  banged  up,  and  our  noses  all  bloody — 

How  shall  we  make  and  keep  ourselves  so,  do  you  thi^k  ? 

Why,  we  must  have  nothing  but  water  to  drink. 

"J   r  ~~  JFjr"r~  "  "      .     .  .  . 

9.  But  they  approved  of  the  great  paintings  m  whi< 
represented  the  miracles 2  and  sufferings  of  the  Eedeem 
mankind.    He  was  afterward  employed  to  adorn  a  larg 
beautiful  chapel3  at  Windsor  Castle  with  pictures  of 
sacred  subjects.  meed 

10.  He  likewise  painted  a  magnificent4  picture  of  C^m^_ 

M^KP^JMtew^  fencesTsome1^ t^fr^^™  by  bat 
and  ball ;  and  thus  they  all  separated  and  went  their  different 
ways  home. 

1  An' them,  a  piece  of  music  set       2  Ad' died,  corrupted  ;  made  bar- 
to  verses  from  the  Bible,  used  in    ren  or  unfruitful, 
churcb  ;  a  sacred  song  or  hymn  ;       8  Hurrah  (ho  ra'),  a  shout  of  joy 
sometimes,  a  song.  or  triumph,  or  applause. 
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2.  And  James  Lawton  went  his  way  home,  too,  though  it 
was  not  with  so  light  a  step  as  his  school-fellows.  When  the 
last  boy  was  out  of  sight,  he  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  drawing 
his  cap  down  over  his  eyes,  and  looking  carefully  about  him  in 
every  direction,  as  if  to  reassure  himself  that  not  one  boy  lin- 
gered to  keep  him  company,  moved  on. 

S.  He  was  an  honest  boy.  He  had  no  thought  of  stealing 
any  thing  on  the  way — it  was  not  that.  He  was  not  afraid  ot 
the  master ;  for  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
seemed  more  anxious  to  understand  his  lessons  than  any  other 
boy  in  school.  He  was  not  afraid  any  big  boy  would  thrash 
him,  nor  was  he  lying  in  wait  for  any  small  boy  to  thrash.  No, 
James  was  no  such  coward. 

4.  On  he  moved,  with  leaden  feet,  past  the  old,  familiar  spots ; 
past  the  grocer's,  with  his  peanuts,  and  oranges,  and  cocdanuts, 
and  nice  potted  flowers,  that  he  hoped  would  attract  the  house- 
wives who  came  to  buy  his  sugar  and  tea;  past  the  baker's 
with  his  tempting  pies  and  tarts,  and  piles  of  sugared  cakes,  and 
heaps  of  candy;  past  the  toyshop,  and  the  tinman's,  and  the 
shoestore  :  he  had  read  all  their  signs  till  they  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  own  name,  and  now  he  had  tumecHhe  last  corner 
of  the  street  in  which  was  his  own  house.  Nb\ex  for  wr&ng 
child  turned  pale,  and  set  his  white  teeth  togi 

his  breath  hard.  v,^ 

5.  His  house  was  a  v&ry  pretty  one,  with  a  nice  little  garden 
spot  in  front,  in  which  were  fragrant  flowers,  for  his  mother 
was  very  fond  of  them — almost  as  fond  as  she  was  of  James. 
He  had  a  kind  mother,  then  ?  Yes  ;  but  do  you  see  that  crowd 
of  boys,  like  a  little  black  swarm,  round  the  pretty  white  gate 
before  his  house  ? 

6.  You  can  not  see  what  they  are  looking  at  so  earnestly 
inside  the  fence ;  but  you  can  hear  their  shouts  and  laughter, 
and  so,  alas  !  doe§  James.  His  face  is  not  white  now — it  is  as 
red  as  the  daisies  in  his  mother's  garden,  and  his  eyes  flash 
like  the  raindrops  on  the  daisies'  bo§oms,  that  the  bright  sun  is 
now  shining  upon.  Alas !  when  will  there  be  sunshine  in 
James's  house  ? 

7.  "  Ah,  there's  Jim  now,"  said  a  rude  boy,  loud  enough  for 
James  to  hear.    "  Here's  your  drunken  father,  Jim." 
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8.  " Stand  away!  go  home!  6ff  with  you  all!"  shouted 
James,  in  a  harsh,  fierce  voice,  that  contrasted  strangely  with 
his  slight  figure,  and  sweet,  in'fantile  face;  "off  with  you  !" 
and  he  walked  into  the  center  of  the  group,  where,  crouched 
upon  the  ground,  was  a  man,  vainly  trying,  on  his  hands  and 
knees — for  he  could  not  stand — to  reach  the  door  to  get  in. 

9.  His  nice  br6adcloth  coat  was  covered  with  dirt.  His  hat 
was  crushed  in.  Bits  of  straw  and  grass  were  sticking  in  his 
thick,  black  hair.  His  eyes  were  red.  He  did  not  even  see  his 
own  little  boy,  who  was  crimson  with  shame  as  he  stood  over 
him,  and  vainly  tried  to  help  him  to  his  feet. 

10.  "  Off  with  you  !"  shouted  James  again  to  the  boys,  who 
laughed  as  his  father  fell  against  him,  almost  knocking  him 
over ;  "  ofF  with  you,  I  say  ! "  bringing  his  little  fobt  to  the 
ground  with  a  stamp  that  made  them  all  start.  He  then  rushed 
up  to  the  door,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  turned  his  head 
away,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  would  no  longer  be  kept  back. 
A  woman  came  to  the  door — it  was  the  mother,  and  together 
they  helped  in  the  drunken  husband  and  father. 


•  —  ";  III. 
With  our  eves  aF 

How  shall**  THE  DRUNKARD'S  SON 

WW   *'"  PART  SECOND. 

NO  wonder  James  dreaded  going  home  from  school!  It 
was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third, 
that  he  had  helped  his  father  in  at  the  area 1  door  when  he  was 
too  drunk  to  find  his  way  up  the  front  steps  to  his  own  house. 
Sometimes  James,  only  that  he  thought  of  his  mother,  would 
have  wished  himself  dead.  It  was  so  terrible — the  brutal  laugh 
and  jests  of  those  eruel  boys. 

2.  Oh!  I  hope  you  never  do  such  mean  things.  I  have 
known  children  who  taunted  their  school-mates  with  such 
troubles  when  they  were  angry  with  them,  or  sometimes,  as  in 
this  case,  for  mere  sport.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  base,  mean,  cruel 
nature.  The  boy  or  girl  who  would  remind  any  children  of  a 
disagreeable  thing  of  this  kind,  which  is  hard  enough  to  bear 


1  Area  (a're  a),  a  sunken  space  around  the  basement,  of  a  building. 
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at  best,  and  twit  and  taunt  them  with  it,  or  pain  them  by 
noticing  it  in  any  way,  is  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  shunned  and  avoided. 

5.  Nero,  the  tyrant1  of  Eome,  who  roasted  people  for  his 
amusement,  must  have  been  such  a  boy.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  known  little  girls  equally  malicious3  and  wicked.  Bad 
women  they  will  surely  grow  up,  if  not  broken  of  such  mean 
eruelty  while  they  are  young. 

4..  A  drunkard  is  a  drunkard  all  the  same,  whether  he  ggts 
drunk  on  bad  rum,  or  on  wine ;  whether  he  takes  his  senses 
away  at  the  club-house,  or  at  the  low,  corner  grocery  :  he  comes 
to  the  gutter  just  as  surely  in  the  end.  It  made  no  difference 
to  little  James  that  his  father  got  drunk  on  rich  old  wine,  and 
sipped  it  from  cut  glasses  in  a  handsome  apartment  :  his 
mother  was  just  as  heart-broken,  and  her  children  just  as  rais- 
es ^inxu/ffOwTfLb^..  0   ^ 

Supporting  solid  good.  j 

mife  ~     ^    .  .        ■    t  .  '.  { 

would  need  all  he  could  earn  to  coin  into  bread  and  butter,  by 
the  time  he  got  old  enough  to  keep  his  mother,  and  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  his  father  used  to  be  so  kind — that 
memory  came  often  to  the  child,  to  make  him  patient  under 
his  trouble,  and  to  help  him  to  excuse  his  father  for  the  wrong 
he  was  doing  both  himself  and  them. 

6.  "  He  was  so  kind  once  !  "  James  would  sob  out  in  his  little 
bed  at  night.  "I  remember — "and  then  he  would  beguile3 
himself  by  remembering  the  walks  and  rides  he  used  to  take 
with  him — the  Christmas  presents— how  pleased  father  was  to 
hear  his  lessons  well  recited — and  now  !  Oh,  nobody  who  has 
not  dropped  from  such  a  height  of  happiness  down  to  that 
dreadful  "now"  can  tell  how  bruised  the  poor  heart  may  be  by 
the  fall ! 

7.  G6d  help  little  James  and  all  like  him,  who  have  sorrows 
all  the  greater  that  they  must  bear  the  burden  alone  ;  that  they 
are  unspeakable  sorrows,  save  to  Him  who  will  never  taunt 4  us 
with  their  heavy  burden,  or  turn  to  us  a  careless  ear. 

8.  Yqu  may  be  sure  that  wrhen  James  grew  up  he  never 

1  Tyrant,  a -cruel  master  or  ruler.       3  Be  guile',  deceive  ;  amuse, 

2  Malicious  (ma  Ksh'us),  ill-dis-  4  Taunt  (tant),  reproach  with  se- 
posed  ;  spiteful.  vere  or  insulting  words 
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drank.  Long  before  the  beard  grew  on  his  soft,  white  chin,  his 
father's  bloated  face  was  hidden  under  a  tombstone.  In  after 
years,  when  young  men  of  his  own  age  locked  arms,  and,  clap- 
ping each  other  on  the  shoulder  as  they  passed  some  gilded 
saloon,  said  to  one  another  and  to  him,  "  Come  in  and  take  a 
drink,"  you  may  be  sure  that  the  smile  died  away  on  his  face. 

9.  James  saw — not  the  bright  lights  in  the  saloon  window, 
nor  the  gay,  laughing  throng  inside — but  instead,  a  form 
crouching  like  a  beast  at  his  feet,  dirt-besmeared,  with  blood- 
shot eyes— creeping,  crawling,  like  a  loathsome  reptile,  that  has 
no  soul  to  save — for  which  there  is  no  heaven,  no  glorious 
future  after  death.  Ah,  no  ;  James  could  not  "take  a  drink" 
—his  very  soul  sickened  when  they  asked  him. 

up  to  the  door,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  turned  his  hf 
away,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  would  no  longer  be  kept  bp. 

YOUNG  men  of  every  creed ! 
Be  up  and  doing  now  ; 
The  time  is  come  to  "run  and  read," 
With  th6ughtful  eye  and  brow. 

2.  Extend  your  grasp  to  catch 
Things  unattained1  before ; 
Touch  the  quick  springs  of  reason's  latch, 
And  enter  at  her  door. 

S.  The  seeds  of  mind  are  sown 
In  every  human  breast ; 
But  dormant 3  lie,  unless  we  own 
The  spirit's  high  behest  !3 

4.  Look  outwardly,  and  learn  ; 

Look  inwardly,  and  think  J 
And  Truth  and  Love  shall  brighter  burn 
O'er  Error's  wasting  brink. 

5.  Give  energy  to  thought, 

By  musing  as  ye  move 


1  Un  at  tained',  not  gained  or  done.  8  Be  hest',  that  which  is  willed  or 
*  ©or'mant,  sleeping  ;  not  u§e<L       ordered  ;  command. 
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Nor  dream  unworthy  aught, 
Or  trifling  for  your  love. 

6.  Plunge  in  the  crowded  mjirt,1 

The're  read  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
And  human  nature's  wondrous  chart 
Shall  open  to  your  ken.2 

7.  Shun  drunkenness — 'tis  sin ! 

The  deadliest,  fatal  ban3 
Which  ever  veiled  the  light  within, 
And  palled 4  the  soul  of  man  ! 

8.  In  Freedom  walk  sublime, 

As  God  designed  ye  should  ; 
Pillared  props  of  growing  time, 
Supporting  solid  good. 

9.  Tread  the  far  forest,  climb 

The  sloping5  hill-way  side, 
And  feel  your  spirits  ring  their  chime 
Of  gladness  far  and  wide. 

10.  Where'er  your  footsteps  tend, 

Where'er  your  feelings  flow, 
Be  man  and  brother  to  the  end- 
Compassionate  the  low. 

11.  Curb  Anger,  Pride,  and  Hate  ; 

Let  Love  the  watchword  be  ; 
Then  will  your  hearts  be  truly  great, 
God-purified  and  free ! 

12.  Oh  live  a  life  like  this, 

And  you  shall  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strdng. 


1  Mart,  a  place  of  traffic  or  sale  ;       8  Ban,  curse  ;  great  evil. 

a  market.  *  Palled  (paid),  depressed  ;  made 

2  Ken,  view ;  reach  of  sight  or  spiritless. 

knowledge.  «  Slop'ing,  bending  downward. 
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SECTION  XL 
i. 

52.  DOGS. 

DOGS  are  distinguished  as  being  very  faithfully  attached 
to  man.  A  celebrated  naturalist  describes  the  domestic 
dog  as  the  one  "  with  tail  turned  toward  the  left :  "  and  another 
says,  "  that  the  whole  species  is  become  our  property  ;  each 
individual  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master,  adopts  his  manners, 
distinguishes  and  defends  his  property,  and  remains  attached 
to  him  even  unto  death  ;  and  all  this  springs  not  from  mere 
necessity,  nor  from  restraint,  but  simply  from  true  friendship." 

2.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  and  what  is  almost  as  curious, 
the  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  has  followed  man  all  over  the 
earth.  Another  curious  fact  has  been  remarked  about  the  dog 
— that  if  he  has  any  white  on  any  part  of  his  tail,  it  will  also 
be  found  at  the  tip.  A  dog  is  considered  old  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  his  life  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years. 

S.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  parent-stock  of 
this  friend  of  man,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  it  to  be  found  in 
a  primitive 1  state  of  nature.  No  fossil 2  remains  of  the  dog, 
properly  so  called,  have  ever  been  found.  Many  suppose  the 
breed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  wolf. 

i.  The  New  Holland,  or  Australian  dog,  is  so  wolf-like  in  its 
appearance,  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  New  South  Wales 
wolf."  Its  height,  when  standing  erect,  is  rather  less  than  two 
feet,  and  its  length  two  feet  and  a-half.  The  head  is  formed 
much  like  that  of  a  fox,  the  ears  short  and  erect,  with  whiskers 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  on  the  muzzle,  so  that  it 
appears  much  more  like  a  wolf  than  a  dog. 

5.  The  shepherd's  dog,  a  variety  which  was  most  probably 
one  of  the  first  that  civilized  and  settled  man  called  in  aid  to 
preserve  his  flocks  from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  brain,  and  its  great  sagacity.3    While  superior  to, 

1  Prim'i  tive,   relating   to    the    petrified  ;  changed  into  stone, 
origin  or  beginning  ;  first.  3  Sa  gac'i  ty,  quickness  of  sight 

*  F5s'sil,  dug  out  of  the  earth  ;    or  scent ;  wisdom. 
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it  may  be  ranked  with  spaniels 1  and  hounds,  which  are  among 
the  most  useful  and  intelligent  dogs.  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  bones  of  the  wolf  from  those  of  the  shepherd's  dog. 

6.  Dogs  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to 
see  them  trudging  along,  in  villages  and  cities,  carrying  with 


1  Spaniel  (sp&n'yel). 
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their  mouths  large  baskets  of  meat,  fruit,  or  vegetables.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  a  very  noble  and  useful  dog.  When  milk 
is  wanted  by  the  family,  they  put  the  money  inside  a  tin  can. 
Away  runs  the  dog  with  the  can  and  money  to  the  dairy. 

7.  He  never  loiters  in  the  streets,  looking  in  at  shop-windows, 
like  too  many  boys  and  girls.  When  the  dog  finds  the  gate 
of  the  dairy  shut,  he  knocks  with  his  paw,  or  barks,  until  the 
gate  is  opened.  The  milkman  knows  his  customer  well,  and  is 
very  attentive  to  him.  When  the  milk  is  ready,  away  the  dog 
goes,  but  so  steadily  does  he  carry  the  can,  that  he  is  rarely 
known  to  spill  a  drop  of  the  milk  ! 

8.  A  story  is  told  of  John  Godfrey's  dog  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  dogs  use  more  sense  than  many  men.  This  man 
owned  a  dog  which  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  his  mas- 
ter .  on  his  frequent  visits  to  the  public-house.  The  dog  was 
taught  by  his  master  to  drink  malt  liquor ;  and  the  animal 
became  so  used  to  it,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  public-house 
without  it. 

•9.  On  one  occasion,  when  Godfrey  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions visited  abeershop,  his  companion  said,  "John,  let  us  make 
the  dog  drunk  ! "  This  was  agreed  upon ;  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  liquor  wa§  given  to  the  animal,  which  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  On  reaching  the  house  wh6re  his  master  lodged, 
the  poor  animal  could  not  ascend  the  st&irs  leading  to  his 
master's  room,  but  kept  rolling  down  as  fast  as  he  got  up. 

10.  This  afforded  much  amusement  to  John  Godfrey  and  his 
companion.  But  the  poor  dog,  which  lived  five  years  after  this 
occurrence,  as  if  to  mark  his  detestation 1  of  the  worse  than  use- 
less draught,2  would  never  afterward  taste  it,  but  used  to  show 
his  teeth  and  snarl  every  time  a  publican's 3  pot  was  presented 
to  him. 

11.  Now,  the  dog  probably  had  but  little  sense  of  shame  and 
disgrace.  But  man  should  consider  every  thing  that  is  sinful 
as  both  a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  It's  a  shame  for  a  man  wil- 
lingly to  lose  all  his  sense  and  reason,  and  act  worse  than  the 
lowest  of  the  lower  animals ;  but  this  is  what  the  drunkard 


1  DSt'es  ta'tion,  extreme  or  very  3  Pub'li  can,  the  keeper  of  an  inn 
great  hatred.  or  public-house  ;  one  licensed  to  re- 

s  Draught  (draft),  potion  ;  drink.     tail  beer,  spirits,  or  wine. 
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does.  It's  a  shame  for  a  man  to  reel  through  the  streets, 
and  wallow  in  the  gutter  like  a  pig;  but  this  is  what  the 
drunkard  does. 

12.  It's  a  shame  for  a  man  to  lose  all  proper  feeling,  and  be- 
come as  hard-hearted  as  a  stone  ;  but  this  is  what  the  drunkard 
does.  It's  a  shame  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  business,  and  spend 
his  time  in  idleness,  to  leave  his  children  beggars,  and  his  wife 
a  broken-hearted  widow ;  but  this  is  what  the  drunkard  does. 
It's  a  shame  for  a  man  to  gamble,  and  rob,  and  murder,  and 
commit  all  kinds  of  abominations ;  but  these  are  what  the 
drunkard  does. 

13.  John  Godfrey  died  in  a  workhouse,  the  inside  of  which 
he  would  probably  have  never  seen  had  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  poor  dog.  His  companion  continued  for  some  time  the 
degrading  habit  of  getting  intoxicated,  and  was  often  reproved 
by  his  wife  with  the  unwelcome  remark,  "  You  have  not  half 
the  sense  of  John  Godfrey's  dog.' " 


II. 


53.  THE  FIREMAN'S  DOG. 
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preventing  obstructions,1  but  in  stimulating 2  the  men  by  his 
energy. 

2.  For  years  he  attended  the  fires  of  London,  but  not,  as 
many  do,  to  ldbk  on  and  make  a  noise,  and  obstruct  the 
workers  ;  not  as,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  some  do  to  plun- 
der and  make  a  wicked  profit  out  of  one  of  the  heaviest 
calamities;  not,  as  others  do,  to  gratify  their  eyes  with  a  grand 
and  awful  sight,  as  if  human  affliction  was  to  them  merely  as 
an  exhibition  of  fireworks  :  no,  a  helper,  and  so  efficient3  was 
the  aid  he  afforded,  that  the  firemen  had  a  brass  collar  made 
for  him,  on  which  was  engraven, 

"  Stop  me  not,  but  onward  let  me  jog, 
I'm  Bob,  the  London  fireman's  dog." 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  great  explosion 4  of  the  firework-maker's 

premises,  in  Westminster  Road, 
when  dread  filled  all  minds,  the 
nature  of  the  materials  being 
very  explosive — Bob  rushed  in, 
undeterred  by  the  noise,  as  of 
a  great  gun,  the  smell  or  the 
smoke,  and  when  he  came  out 
he  brought  a  poor  cat  in  his 
mouth,  and  thus  saved  it  from 
a  cruel  death. 

Jf..  At  a  fire  in  Lambeth, 
when  the  firemen  were  told 
that  all  the  inmates  were  out 
of  the  burning  premises,  Bob 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  tes- 
timony; he  went  to  a  side- 
door  and  lis/ened,  and  there, 
by  loud  and  continual  barking, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  firemen.  They  felt  sure,  from  Bob's 
agitation,  that  some  one  was  in  the  passage,  and,  on  bursting 
open  the  door,  a  child  was  found  nearly  dead  from  suffocation.5 

1  Ob  struc'tion,  that  which  blocks     effects ;  not  inactive  or  slack. 

up,  or  hinders  from  passing.  4  Explosion  (eks  plo  zhun),  the 

2  Stim'u  lat  ing,  exciting,  or  rous-    act  of  bursting  with  a  loud  noise, 
ing  to  action.  5  Siif 'fo  ca'tion,  the  condition  of 

8  Efficient  (ef  flsVent),  causing    being  stifled,  smothered,  or  choked 
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5.  Bob  was  also  an  Srator.1  True,  he  could  not  utter  words, 
though  he  could  make  himself  clearly  understood,  which  is 
more  than  all  speakers  can.  There  was  a  meaning  and  a  purpose 
in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  speakers. 

6.  Those  who  talk  for  talking's  sake,  those  who  utter  folly 
and  nonsense,  and  those  who  abuse  their  gift  of  speech  by 
using  bad,  or  rude,  or  eruel  words,  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
Bob,  who  employed  every  sound  that  he  could  make  for  good. 
"  He  could  all  but  speak,"  said  the  men  who  loved  him  ;  and 
more  than  speak  in  the  hour  of  danger,  for  his  loud,  sharp 
bark  had  a  vast  deal  of  meaning  in  i ' 

7.  But  Bob  was  an  orator  in  the 
sense  of  attending  public  meetings, 
and  giving  ,  testimony.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
which  was  held  in  1860,  and  on 
previous  occasions,  this  brave  dog 
went  thrgugh  a  series  of  wonderful 
performances  to  show  how  the  fire- 
engines  were  pumped,  and  most 
kindly  and  effectually  would  he 
give  his  warning  bark,  and  in  his 
way  tell  the  scenes  that  he  had 
passed  through. 

8.  Fine,  noble  creature  !   It  was 
sad  that  a  violent  death  should 
have  been  his  lot  after  a  life  spent  in  merciful  actions.  But 
he  died  at  his  work,  doing  his  duty. 

III. 

68.  A  COMPLETE  FAMILY, 

MY  friend  Cabassol  used  to  say  that  a  family,  to  be  quite 
complete  should  consist  of  a  father  and  mother,  a  son 
and  daughter,  and  a  dog.    There  was  a  time  indeed  when  he 


1  Or'a  tor,  a  public  speaker,  especially  a  noted  one 
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never  would  have  said  it,  but  that  wa§  when  he  was  a  bachelor  •, 
for  he  was  the  crustiest,  most  growling  bachelor  that  I  ever 
knew. 

2.  He  lived  by  himself  in  the  country,  where  he  smoked  his 
pipe  and  read  his  books,  and  took  care  of  his  garden,  or  walked 
over  the  field  with  his  dog.  Yes,  he  had  a  dog,  a  perfect  one, 
named  Medor,  and  in  those  days  he  thought  a  perfect  family 
consisted  of  a  man  and  his  dog.  Indeed  he  said  once,  when  I 
was  there  too,  that  Medor  was  his  best  friend,  and  yet  it  was  I 
that  gave  him  the  dog. 

3.  Medor  had  "beldnged  to  a  widow  lady  living  at  St.  Ger- 
main,1 who  fhdught  the  world  of  him,  but  was  in  constant  fear 
lest  he  should  be  shot ;  for  Medor  was  a  born  hunter,  and  the 
forest  park  at  St.  Germain  was  an  inviting  field  for  four-footed 
as  well  as  two-footed  hunters.  The  keepers  of  the  park  declared 
they  would  shoot  Medor  if  they  caught  him  there  again ;  so  his 
mistress  begged  me  to  save  his  life  by  finding  for  him  a  new 
master. 

Jf..  I  thought  at  once  of  Cabassol,  and  I  could  not  have  found 
a  better  master.  He  and  Medor  became  at  once  fast  friends, 
and  understood  each  other  perfectly.  They  were  made  for  one 
another,  and  were  always  together.  If  Cabassol  went  to  walk, 
Medor  went  with  him.  If  the  master  ate  dinner,  the  dog  had 
his  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  Cabassol  were 
right,  and  that  they  made  a  perfect  family. 

5.  But  one  day,  when'Medor's  nose  was  in  the  plate,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  dinner,  he  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  began  to  howl 
and  whine  in  the  most  piteous  and  unaccountable  manner. 
The  door-bell  rang ;  Medor  sprang  forward,  and  when  Cabassol 
joined  him,  he  found  him  rolling  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  at  the 
feet  of  a  stranger,  and  leaping  up  and  down  as  if  beside  himself. 

6.  It  was,  as  you  have  guessed,  his  old  mistress,  who  had 
moved  from  St.  Germain  to  live  in  Paris,  and  had  taken  this 
journey  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her  old  friend  Medor.  She  cried 
at  the  welcome  her  dog  had  given  her.  She  had  come,  she  said, 
to  ask  him  back  again,  for  now  that  she  lived  in  Paris,  there 


1  St.  Germain  (sent  jer'man),  a  town  of  France,  ten  miles  from  Paris- 
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wa§  no  ldnger  any  danger  of  Jiis  life  from  the  foresters.  Would 
not  Mowsieur 1  Cabassol  permit  her  to  have  Medor  again  ?  She 
would  gladly  pay  whatever  he  chose  to  ask  for  Medor's  board 
during  the  three  years  he  had  been  absent  from  her,  and  a 
round  sum  besides. 

7.  Cabassol  looked  at  her  in  a  furious  manner  !  Give  up  his 
ddg  ?  never  !  "  I  will  not  sell  my  friend  at  any  price,"  he  cried, 
and  gave  a  rude  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  words,  "Go  about  your  business,  madame."2 

8.  The  lady  bitterly  reproached  him,  and  grew  very  angry, 
not  because  he  had  treated  her  so  rudely,  which  was  reason 
enough — she  did  not  mind  that— but  because  he  was  likely 
to  make  Medor  die  of  grief,  by  refusing  to  give  him  up  to  her. 
"  See  ! "  she  cried,  "  he  has  never  ceased  to  regret  me.  He  still 
loves  me  and  no  one  else." 

9.  These  last  words  enraged  Cabassol ;  they  aroused  his  pride, 
and,  determined  to  show  her  that  Medor  loved  him  best,  he 
said,  "  Come  !  I  have  a  plan  which  will  soon  show  you  whether 
Medor  loves  you  more  than  me.  We  will  go  together  to  yon- 
der hill  which  lies  between  my  house  and  Paris.  There  we 
will  separate.  You  shall  go  down  the  southern  path,  and  I  will 
take  the  northern  that  comes  back  to  my  house.  Medor  shall 
belong  to  whichever  one  of  us  he  chooses  to  follow." 

10.  "  Very  well,"  said  she,  "lam  agreed  ; "  for  she  was  confi- 
dent the  dog  would  follow  her.  Medor  did  not  quite  understand 
the  agreement,  but  he  saw  that  the  two  people  whom  he  loved 
best  had  shaken  hands  and  stopped  quarreling,  and  were  now 
talking  politely  together.  He  was  full  of  delight,  gamboling 
about  them,  and  petted  by  both. 

11.  Cabassol,  though  a  crusty  bachelor,  as  I  said,  was,  after 
all,  a  pleasant  companion  when  he  chose  ;  and  now,  feeling 
some  pity  for  the  lady,  who  must  be  disappointed,  he  began  to 
talk  and  make  himself  quite  agreeable,  for  she  was  his  ancP 
Medor's  guest,  after  all ;  and  the  widow  lady,  sdrry  for  the  loss 
which  she  was  to  cause  him,  and  feeling  happy  at  recovering 
Medor,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  made  herself  quite  entertaining. 

12.  When  the  time  came  for  her  to  go,  the  three  walked 

1  Monsieur  (mo  ser'),  sir ;  mister,  gentlewoman  ;  a  pclite  form  of  ad* 
8  Madame  (m&  dam'),  my  lady  ;    dress  to  an  elderly  or  married  lady 
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slowly  together  to  the  top  of  the  hill — the  two  I  mean — for 
Medor  was  frisking  about  them  in  great  glee.  At  the  top  they 
separated,  and  Cabassol  went  at  once  down  the  northern  slope, 
while  the  lady  went  down  the  southern,  and  Medor  bounded 
after  her. 

IS.  But  in  a  moment  he  perceived  that  his  master  wa§  not 
with  them ;  he  ran  back  to  him  :  then  he  saw  his  mistress  was 
not  following,  but  was  keeping  on  in  her  path  ;  he  ran  back  to 
her :  then  to  Cabassol,  who  was  still  keeping  on  in  his  path ; 
then  to  his  mistress;  then  to  Cabassol,  then  to  his  mistress; 
then — and  so  up  and  down,  backward  and  forward,  the  road 
becoming  longer  and  steeper  each  time. 

14.  At  last,  poor  Medor,  out  of  breath,  the  sweat  pouring 
from  him,  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  fell  down 
completely  exhausted,  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill  where  they 
had  separated;  and  there,  turning  his  head  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  he  tried  to  follow,  with  his  eyes  at  least, 
the  two  beings  to  each  of  whom  he  had  given  half  his  heart. 

15.  Cabassol,  meanwhile,  saw  how  the  poor  dog  fared,  for 
each  time  he  returned  to  him  he  was  panting  harder.  He  was 
seized  with  pity  for  him ;  he  resolved  to  give  back  Medor  to 
the  lady,  else  he  saw  that  Medor  would  surely  die.  He  turned 
up  the  hill  and  came  to  the  top. 

16.  At  the  same  moment  the  lady  came  up  the  hill  from  the 
other  side;  she,  too,  out  of  pity  for  Medor,  had  resolved  to 
sacrifice  her  own  feelings,  and  suffer  Cabassol  to  keep  the 
beloved  dog.  They  met  at  the  top  over  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  now  wagging  his  tail  in  a  feeble  manner,  to  express  his 
delight. 

17.  But  how  could  they  make  the  poor  animal  submit  to  a 
new  separation  ?  if  he  were  to  go  with  either  alone,  it  would 
break  his  heart.  Cabassol  reflected.  He  saw  only  one  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was  to  marry  the  lady. 

18.  Would  she  have  him  ?— Yes,  for  Medor's  sake.  And  so 
they  married  to  save  the  dog ;  and  Cabassol  came  to  say,  as  I 
told  you  at  first,  that  a  perfect  family  consisted  of  a  father  and 
mother,  a  son  and  daughter,  and  a  dog. 
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u  Always  brighter  when  daylight  waned,1 
.  only  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view  and  they 

TTTTir?-  •Y"tiTr'v  i"t«»wT)t  it,  and  that 

HE  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy ; 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free ; 
And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds, 
Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea. 
2.  But  in  the  fisherman's  cottage 
There  shines  a  ruddier  light, 
And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 
8.  Close,  close  it  is  pressed  to  the  window, 
As  if  those  childish  eyes 
Were  ldbking  into  the  darkness, 
To  see  some  forjm  arise. 

4.  And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro, 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 

5.  What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean 

And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild, 
As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Tell  to  that  little  child  ? 

6.  And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean, 

And  the  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak, 
As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  color  from  her  cheek  ? 


II. 

57.  MARY  OF  BEE. 

' 1         MARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 

  I  9        \  ^  A  _11  JJ—         <i*  /  u  

O    and  scourge1  of  the  bay — had  often  caused.    There  it 
stood,  right  opposite  the  harbor,  off  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  yielding  no  food  nor  shelter  for  beast  or  bird. 
1  Scourge  (skerj),  a  lasli;  a  whip  ;  a  means  of  causing  suffering. 
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2.  Fifty  years  ago  there  lived  on  this  island  a  young  girl  in  a 
cottage  with  her  father ;  and  they  loved  each  other  very  ten. 
eepafiLvi  9^1  Yiy„^nt  m  March,  while  the  father  was  away 
while  the  lady  went  down  the  southern;  arflt  at  her  spinning. 

after  her.  In  vain  she  lookeci 

13  But  in  o  »»- — »i0i-^^M,-wd  -iWtJxid,  trembling,  to  the 
wmd  and  the  sea. 

S.  The  morning  light  dawned  at  last.  One  boat  that  should 
have  been  riding  on  the  troubled  waves  was  missing — her 
father's  boat — it  had  struck  against  the  " Lonely  Rock"  and 
gone  down.  Half  a  mile  from  his  cottage  her  father's  body 
was  washed  up  on  the  shore. 

k  In  her  deep  sdrrow,  this  fisherman's  orphan  did  not  think 
of  herself  alone.  She  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  humble, 
poor  and  weak;  yet  she  said  in  her  heart,  that,  while  she  lived, 
no  more  boats  should  be  lost  on  the  "  Lonely  Rock,"  if  a  light 
shining  through  her  window  would  guide  them  safely  into  the 
harbor. 

5.  And  so,  after  watching  by  the  body  of  her  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  her  people,  until  it  was  buried,  she  laid 
down  and  slept  through  the  day;  but  when  night  fell  she 
arose,  and  lighting  a  candle,  placed  it  in  the  window  of  her 
cottage,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  by  any  fisherman  coming  from 
the  sea,  and  guide  him  safely  into  harbor.2  She  sat  by  the 
candle  all  night,  and  trimmed  it,  and  spun  ;  but  when  the  day 
dawned  she  went  to  bed  and  slept. 

6.  As  many  hanks1  as  she  had  spun  before  for  her  daily 
bread,  she  spun  still,  and  one  over,  to  buy  her  nightly  candle ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this,  for  fifty  years,  through  youth, 
maturity,2  and  old  age,  she  has  turned  night  into  day,  and  in  the 
snow  storms  of  winter,  through  driving  mists,  deceptive  moon- 
light, and  solemn  darkness,  that  northern  harbor  has  never 

ureajv  mo  uciuu.  — i 

getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was  to  marry  the  lady. 

18.  Would  she  have  him  ?— Yes,  for  Medor's  sake.  And  so 
they  married  to  save  the  dog ;  and  Cabassol  came  to  say,  as  I 

"TTXanWh^kT^a^r^n-    sta^Ttl^maturity  of  age  usually 
^Jp^UU  of  .am    ef  en,s  ,o     «^  « 
^  ^^eauoteuLoruu. 


MARY  OF  DEE. 


my 


is  impossible  to  say.  How  many  dark  nights  the  fishermen, 
depending  on  it,  have  gone  forth,  can  not  now  be  told. 

8.  There  it  stood,  regular  as  a  Jight-house,  steady  as  constant 
care  could  make  it.  Always  brighter  when  daylight  waned,1 
the  fishermen  had  only  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view  and  they 
were  safe;  there  wa§  but  one  thing  to  intercept  it,  and  that 
was  the  rock.  However  far  they  might  have  gone  out  to  the 
sea,  they  had  only  to  bear  down  for  that  lighted  window,  and 
they  were  sure  of  a  safe  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

9.  What  do  the  boatmen  and  boatmen's  wives  think  of  this  ? 
Do  they  pay  the  woman?  No;  they  are  very  poor;  but  poor 
or  rich,  they  know  better  than  that. 

10.  Do  they  thank  her?  No.  Perhaps  they  think  that 
thanks  of  theirs  would  be  inadequate2  to  express  their  grati- 
tude ;  or  perhaps,  long  years  have  made  the  lighted  casement 
so  familiar,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
forget  for  the  time  the  patient  watcher  within. 

11.  Sometimes  the  fishermen  lay  fish  on  her  threshold3  and 
set  a  child  to  watch  it  for  her  till  she  wakes ;  sometimes  their 
wives  steal  into  her  cottage,  now  that  she  is  getting  old,  and 
spin  a  hank  or  two  of  thread  for  her  while  she  slumbers ;  and 
they  teach  their  children  to  pass  her  hut  quietly,  and  not  to 
sing  or  shout  before  her  door,  lest  they  should  disturb  her. 

12.  There  is  many  a  rock  elsewhere,  as  perilous  4  as  the  one  I 
have  told  you  of ;  perhaps  there  are  many  such  women ;  but  for 
this  one,  whose  story  is  before  you,  pray  that  her  candle  may 
burn  a  little  longer,  since  this  record  of  her  charity  is  true. 

III. 

57.  MARY  OF  BEE. 

OMARY,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 

1  Waned,  decreased  ;  lessened.  3  Thresh' Old,  the  door-sill  ;  en- 

*  In  ad'e  quate,  not  equal  or  suf-    trance  ;  outset, 
ficient  *  PSj/il  ous,  full  of  risk ;  dangerous 
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AcrSss  the  sancL  of  Dee  ! " 
The  western  wind  wa§  wild  and  dank  with  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land — 
And  never  home  came  she  ! 

3.  "  Oh  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 
A  tress  of  golden  hair, 
Of  drowned  maiden's  hair — 
Above  the  nets  at  sea  ? 
Was  never  saimon  yet  that  shone  so  fair, 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

4»  They  rowed  her  in  acrdss  the  rolling  foam-1— 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam — 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea  ; 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 
• 

diae  niL  IV\______- — ^-cue 

g g/t,  and  trimmed  it,  and  spun ;  but  wh 

THREE  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  west 
Away  to  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town  i 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  th6re'§  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

2.  Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rack1  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 
1  Rack,  properly,  moisture ;  damp-    clouds,  or  any  portion  of  floating 
ness  :  hence,  thin,  flying,  broken    vapor  in  the  sky. 
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But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

3.  Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down  ; 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 

For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town  ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  'tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 
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And  Ijy  TIME'S  SWING. 


he  blind^1*"^  TIME,  vQur  footsteps  go 
And  r     Ligh tly  as  the  falling  snow. 
,  your  swing  I'm  sitting,  see ! 
iJush  me  s6ftly  ;  one,  two,  three — 
Twelve  times  only.    Like  a  sheet 
Spread  the  snow  beneath  my  feet. 
Singing  merrily,  let  me  swing 
Out  of  winter  into  spring. 

2.  Swing  me  out,  and  swing  me  in  ! 
Trees  are  bare,  but  birds  begin 
Twittering  to  the  peeping  leaves 
On  the  bo-ugh  beneath  the  eaves. 
Wait— one  lilac-bud  I  saw. 
Icy  hillsides  feel  the  thaw. 
April  chased  off  March  to-day  ; 
Now  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  May. 

8.  Oh  the  smell  of  sprouting  grass ! 
In  a  blur  the  violets  pass. 
Whispering  from  the  wild-wood  come 
Mayflower's  breath,  and  insects'  hum. 
Roses  carpeting  the  ground  ; 
Thrushes,  orioles,  warbling  sound  : — 
Swing  me  low,  and  swing  me  high, 
To  the  warm  clouds  of  July. 

It*  Slower  now,  for  at  my  side 
White  pond-lilies  open  wide. 
Underneath  the  pine's  tall  spire 
Cardinal-blossoms  burn  like  fire. 
They  are  gone  :  the  golden -rod 
Flashes  from  the  dark  green  sod 
Crickets  in  the  grass  I  hear ; 
Asters  light  the.  fading  year. 
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THE  SILVER  SHIP. 
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5.  Slower  still  !    October  weaves 
Rainbows  of  the  forest  leaves. 
Gentians  fringed,  like  eyes  of  blue, 
Glimmer  out  of  sleety  dew. 
Meadow-green  I  sadly  miss  : 

Winds  thrgugh  withered  sedges 1  hiss. 
Oh,  'tis  snowing,  swing  me  fast, 
While  December  shivers  past ! 

6.  Frdsty-bcarded  Father  Time, 
Stop  your  footfall  on  the  rime  !2 
Hard  your  push,  your  hand  is  rough  ; 
You  have  swung  me  long  enough. 

"  Nay,  no  stopping,"  say  you  ?  Well, 
Some  of  your  best  stories  tell, 
While  you  swing  me — gently,  do  ! — 
From  the  Old  Year  to  the  New. 


jiarry  iorms  of  pure  white. 

III. 

DANIEf  ^ESMSffD/Y  wIn&-fiea£¥m&Tmer*  who  for 
fifty  years  had  followed  the  sea,  had  at  last  given  up  the 
pursuit,  and  moored  his  old  hulk  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
was  living  in  the  old  house  which  his  father  had  built,  and 
where  his  childish  memories  clustered. 

2.  That  aft'ernoon  his  shaggy  dog,  Lion,  sole  house-compan- 
ion, had  strayed  away,  whither  he  knew  not ;  and  Daniel  shook 
his  head  miserably  all  the  evening  as  he  crc-uched  over  his  fire, 
which  warmed  his  old  bones  to  be  sure,  but  seemed  unable  to 
send  a  particle  of  warmth  into  his  shivering  soul.  As  he  sat 
rubbing  his  hands  slowly  over  his  head,  he  began  to  think  of 
his  voyages,  of  the  strange  lands  he  had  seen. 

3.  Everywhere  that  he  had  been,  to  be  sure,  he  had  thought 
it  not  half  so  beautiful  as  the  little  home  on  the  mountains ; 
but  somehow,  now  that  he  was  here,  the  old  man  was  restless  to 


1  Sedge,  a  plant  found  growing  in  2  Rime,  hoar  or  white  frost. 
*,hick  tufts,  generally  in  wet  ground.        s  Margin  er,  seaman  ;  sailor. 
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be  elsewhere.  He  went  to  the  window  and  ldbked  out,  shading 
Wstcl  wift  his  hands.    Nothing  to  be  seen  ;     was  all  black, 

On  the  bough  beneath  the  eaves.  igin 
Wait— one  lilac-bud  I  saw.  ubble 
Icy  hillsides  feel  the  thaw.  ,  f 

sight,  not  to  be  wished  back ;  something  better  was  to  come, 
and  that  right  soon.  For  now  there  came,  without  sound,  but 
filling  the  place  with  light,  a  ship  of  silver,  shaped  like  the 
new  moon,  without  mast  or  sails  or  rudder,  and  yet  floating  on 
the  air,  close  by  the  white-headed  mariner. 

7.  "  Come  !  sail  with  us,  Daniel,"  he  heard  from  a  voice,  and 
wondering,  but  nothing  loath,3  old  Daniel  stepped  aboard  and 
away  sailed  t^e  silvership  thrgugh  the  dir.  He  was  not  alone  ; 
for  as  he  sat,  feeling  a  gentle  warmth  steal  through  him  there, 
he  saw  bright  figures  all  about,  and  one,  more  beautiful  than 
the  rest,  who  had  called  him  to  the  ship  and  now  stood  beside 
him.  It  was  Neonetta,  the  fairy  of  New  Year's  night ;  this 
was  her  silver  ship,  and  these  her  attendants. 

8.  The  light  grew  brighter  and  Daniel's  eyes  got  more  open,  for 
£very  thing  now  was  distinct.    They  had  left  the  dingy  earth  ; 

1  Dole' ful,  full  of  dole  or  grief  ;  s  Loath,  reluctant ;  very  unwil- 
sorrowf  ul ;  sad.  ling  ;  backward. 
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that  and  the  old  year  had  gone  off  together ;  they  were  sailing 
over  a  sea  of  cloud  which  lay  in  billows  beneath,  while  above 
the  bright  stars  were  shining.  There  was  no  wind  to  chill,  and 
yet  the  ship  sped  on,  cutting  her  way  over  the  billowy  clouds. 

9.  But  what  were  all  the  little  attendants  doing  ?  Wonder- 
ful works  they  were  at,  to  be  sure,  for,  looking  behind,  Daniel 
saw  a  bright  train  of  them,  reaching  over  the  ship's  side  and 
receiving  from  little  hands  glittering  balls  of  every  hue  ;  they 
tossed  them  as  if  in  merry  sport,  and  a  shower  of  the  balls  shot 
across  the  silver  ship.  But  beyond  in  the  prow 1  was  another 
train  of  bright  fairies,  leaning  over  the  side  and  flinging  down 
the  balls  into  the  deep.  Once,  looking  at  the  wake,  the  clouds 
parted,  and  Daniel  saw  that  the  train  reached  far  down  in  a 
brilliant  flowing  line  :  he  could  see  them  flinging  up  the  little 
balls,  which  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  they  neared  the  ship  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  as  they  shot  along  to  the  fairies  at  the  prow, 
they  clung  together,  and  from  glittering  balls  of  every  hue  they 
became  starry  forms  of  pure  white. 

III. 

61.  THE  SILVER  SHIP. 

PART  SECOND. 

"  np^HESE  are  the  white  star-makers,"  said  Neongtta,  smiling, 
X  as  old  Daniel  looked  wonderingly  at  her.  "  They  are 
busy  now,  for  we  are  sailing  to  a  new  land,  in  which  I  am  to  be 
queen,  and  the  white  stars  are  to  decorate 2  the  country.  Are 
you  not  weary  of  the  old  earth  and  the  bare  trees  and  ragged 
ground  ?  "  Daniel  nodded  vehemently.3  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  mum- 
bled, but  could  not  hear  himself  speak. 

2.  "Well,"  she  continued,  "that  is  gdne.  I  knew  you  were 
weary  of  it,  and  so  I  am  taking  you  to  my  home.  Oh,  it  will 
be  glorious  th^re,  so  pure  and  still  ! "  The  little  lady  waved 
her  hands  and  faster  flew  the  bright  balls,  while  the  white  stars 
danced  through  the  air,  as  if  they,  too,  were  glad.  "What 
house  shall  we  live  in,  Daniel  ? "  asked  Neonetta,  dancing 


1  Prow,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
8  Dec'o  rate,  beautify. 


3  Ve'he  ment  ly,  with,  great  force; 
very  eagerly  or  urgently. 
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about  him.  "  Shall  it  be  in  one  with  shining  spires  and  glitter- 
ing domes,  with  stars  for  windows  and  crystals  for  doors  ?" 

3.  "  Let  us  have  a  good  fire,"  mumbled  Daniel,  who  at  this 
moment  felt  the  wind  from  Neonetta's  robe.  "No,  no,"  she 
cried,  looking  faint ;  "  but  we  will  have  a  soft  white  carpet,  and, 
when  we  walk  abroad,  soft  white  mantles  over  our  shoulders. 
But  what  shall  we  have  to  eat,  Daniel  ?  We  will  pluck  the 
boughs  and  shake  off  the  sweet  fruit  that  grows  on  the  ever- 
green. And  then  the  music  and  the  pictures !  Music  so  sweet, 
that  it  is  like  the  chiming  of  distant  bells,  and  such  pictures  as 
never  were  seen  on  the  old,  dingy  earth." 

4.  Again  the  little  lady  flung  up  her  tiny  arms,  and  danced 
over  the  silver  ship.  Faster  flew  the  white  stars,  and  the  16ng 
train  of  fairies  ascended  and  descended  in  a  flowing  line  of 
changing  light.  The  silver  ship  sped  on,  and  now  the  billowy 
clouds  grew  thinner,  while  above,  the  stars  that  had  shone,  one 
by  one  went  out  before  a  clearer  light  which  began  to  spread 
and  spread  over  the  sky. 

5.  "The  new  land  ! "  cried  Neonetta,  dancing  about  old 
Daniel,  who  was  now  peering  over  the  ship's  side.  "  Come  with 
me  out  of  my  silver  ship,"  and  she  reached  her  hand  to  him. 
He  looked  around  :  the  shining  fairies  had  vanished,  but  Neo- 
netta  was  by  him.  He  looked  once  more.  Neonetta  was  gone, 
and  at  the  same  moment  vanished  the  silver  ship. 

6.  Old  Daniel  sprang  up.  It  was  dark  about  him,  but  his  old 
legs  bore  him,  half  groping,  toward  an  opening  of  light.  He 
looked  beytfnd,  and  there,  far  away  in  the  distant  sky,  was  sail- 
ing the  silver  ship,  now  turned  to  gold.  In  crescent 1  form  it 
was  floating  in  the  air  and  sailing  away,  away,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter. 

7.  He  looked  about  him,  and  found  himself  in  the  new  land  ; 
for  instead  of  the  old,  dingy  earth,  there  was  a  pure,  white  soil, 
stretching  away  in  gentle  ridges.  Instead  of  the  naked  trees, 
which  he  had  left  in  all  their  dismal  barrenness,  here  were  fail 
trees,  laden  with  white  foliage,  their  boughs  weighed  down  with 
the  heavy  white  fruit. 

8.  He  turned  and  looked  behind  him.    There  stood  a  little 


Orgs' cent,  increasing  ;  curved  like  the  new  moon. 
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house,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  a  white  robe  flung  over  it,  that 
hung  down  from  the  robf  and  over  the  window  top.  He  looked 
above  and  beyond.  A  mountain  raised  itself,  like  a  good  old 
man,  with  splendid  brow  ;  while  a  forest  spread  around,  like  a 
great  company  of  beautiful  maidens  clad  in  snowy  white. 

9.  The  air  was  still,  when  a  chieadee 1  set  up  its  little  note 
of  cheer  and  welcome.  Far  off  he  heard  a  wagon,  with  its  load 
of  wood.  As  it  moved  over  the  new  soil,  a  blissful  sound  rose 
in  the  air,  as  if  in  this  new  land  all  toil  was  sweet  with  music. 
Then,  better  still,  he  heard  a  distant  baying.2  "Ho,  ho!"  it 
cried,  like  a  clear  bell ;  u  ho  !  ho  ! "  nearer  still,  coming  thrgugh 
the  forest. 

10.  Old  Daniel  looked  again  for  the  silver  ship  turned  golden, 
but  it  had  gone,  and  in  its  place  bright  colors  of  rose  and  violet 
filled  the  sky,  as  if  no  clouds  were  to  hang  over  this  beautiful 
earth,  but  glad  hues  of  every  kind.  He  listened  still,  and  heard 
now  the  voice  of  Neonetta  calling  to  him  in  the  distance. 
"Come  !"  she  cried,  "6re  it  is  too  late;"  and  the  voice,  even 
while  she  spake,  grew  fainter.  "  Ho,  ho  ! "  sounded  the  baying, 
nearer  now  and  nearer.  "  Come  ! "  cried  Neonetta,  in  faint 
tones.    "  Ho,  ho  ! — ho,  ho  ! " 

11.  Only  a  moment  more,  Queen  Neonetfa  !  for  thy  enchant- 
ment over  Daniel.  The  sun  will  rise,  the  cock  will  crow,  good 
Lion  will  bound  across  the  snow-covered  clearing.  But,  we  will 
not  stay.    Hark !  there  is  Lion  again.    Ho,  ho  I 

IV. 

62.  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

THE  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming,8 
And  busily,  all  the  night, 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
2.  Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  6rmine  too  dear  for  an  earl,4 

1  Chick'a  dee,  a  bird  of  North  3  G-loam'ing,  twilight ;  dusk. 
America— named  from  its  note.  4  Earl  (erl),  a  nobleman  of  En- 

2  Bay'ing,  barking,  as  a  dog  at  gland  of  the  same  rank  as  a  count 
his  game.  in  France. 
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And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

S.  From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara1 
Came  Chanticleer's 2  muffled  crow  ; 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down— 
And  still  wavered  down  the  snow. 

k  I  stdbd  and  watched  from  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

5.  I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn,3 

Where  a  little  headstone  stdbd  ; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

6.  Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ?" 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

7.  Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  I  thought  of  the  leaden  sky, 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

8.  I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 

That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scars  of  our  buried  woe. 

9.  Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not  I  kissed  her, 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


1  Carrara  (kar  ra'ra\  a  beautiful, 
ffhite,  Italian  marble,  so  called  from, 
the  name  of  the  city  near  which  it 
is  found — here  compared  to  the  cov- 
ering of  snow  on  the  roofs. 

s  Ohant'i  oleer,  a  cock,  so  called 


from  the  clearness  or  loudness  of 

his  crowing^  .  

-  -3-  Mount  Auburn,  a  beautiful  bu- 
rial-place situated  about  one  mile 
west  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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SECTION  XIV. 
i. 

63:  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

IT  was  the  schooner  Hes'perus 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 
Anu  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 
To  bear  him  company. 
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2.  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  f&iry  flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

8.  The  skipper 1  he  stdbd  beside  the  helm  ; 2 
His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth; 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering3  flaw4  did  blow 
The  smoke,  now  west,  now  south. 

£  Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Who'd  sailed  the  Spanish  main : 
"  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane.5 

5.  "Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see ! " 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

6.  Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind,  " 

A  gale  from  the  northeast ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

7.  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain6 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused  like  a  frighted  steed, 
Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

8.  "  Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

P.  He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 
And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 


1  Skip'per,  the  master  of  a  small 
trading-  or  merchant  vessel. 

2  Helm  the  instrument  by  which 
a  ship  is  steered. 

'Veer'ing,  shifting ;  turning. 


4  Flaw,  a  sudden  burst  of  wind. 

5  Hut'  ri  cane,  a  fierce  storm, 
marked  by  the  great  fury  of  the 
wind  and  its  sudden  changes. 

6  A  main,  with  sudden  force. 
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10.  "  0  father  !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring  ; 

0  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast ! " 
And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

11.  "  0  father  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns ; 

0  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
"  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  can  not  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea ! " 

12.  "  0  father !  I  see  a  gleaming  light ; 

0  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word — 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

13.  Lashed  to  the  helm  all  stiff  and  stark,1 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

!£.  Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 
That  "saved  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Him,  who  stilled  the  wave 
On  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

15.  And  fast  fhrqugh  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Toward  the  reef 2  of  Norman's  Woe. 

16.  And  ever,  the  fitful 3  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 4 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

17.  The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  hows ; 
  She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck ; 

And  a  whooping5  billow  swept  the  crew, 
Like  icicles,  from  her  deck. 


1  Stark,  strong  ;  rugged. 

2  Reef;  a  chain  or  line  of  rockslying 
at  ov  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

3  Fit'ful,.  often  and  suddenly; 
changeable. 


4  Surf  (serf),  the  swell  of  the  sea 
which  breaks  upon  the  shore,  or 
upon  sand-banks  or  rocks. 

5  Whooping  (hop'ing),  crying  out 
with  eagerness  or  enjoyment.  . 
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18.  She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool ; 
But  the  eruel  rocks  they  gored  her  side 
Like  th,e  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

19.  Her  rattling  shrouds,1  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  mast  went  by  the  board ; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank — 
Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

20.  At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast,2 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair 
Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

21.  The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

22.  Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hes'perus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ; 
Lord  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe ! 

II. 

64.   WRECK  OF  THE  WHITE  SHIP. 

IN  the  year  1120,  King  Henry  the  First  of  England 3  went 
over  -to  Normandy  with  his  son,  Prince  William,  and  a 
great  retinue,4  to  have  the  prince  acknowledged  as  his  succes- 
sor5 by  the  Norman  nobles,6  and  to  contract  a  marriage  between 
him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjgu.7 
2.  Both  of  these  things  were  triumphantly 8  done,  with  great 


1  Shrouds,  a  set  of  ropes,  reaching 
from  the  mast-heads  to  the  sides  of 
a,  vessel,  to  support  the  masts. 

2  Aghast  (agast'),  struck  with 
sudden  horror  or  fear. 

3  England  (ing'gland). 

4  Ret'i  nue,  a  train  of  attendants. 
s  Sue  cgs'sor,  one  who  succeeds 


or  follows  ;  one  who  fills  the  place 
which  another  has  left. 

6  Nobble,  a  person  of  rank  in 
Europe  above  the  common  people ; 
a  nobleman. 

7  Anjou  (an'jo). 

8  Tri  umph'ant  ly,  victoriously  ; 

with  joy  and  rejoicing. 
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show  and  rejoicing ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  the 
whole  retinue  prepared  to  embark  at  the  port  of  Barfleur 1  for 
the  voyage  home.  On  that  day,  and  at  that  place,  there  came 
to  the  King,  Fitz-Stephen,  a  sea-captain,  and  said  : 

S.  "My  liege, 2  my  father  served  your  father  all  his  life,  upon 
the  sea.  He  steered  the  ship  with  the  golden  boy  upon  the 
prow,  in  which  your  father  sailed  to  conquer  England.  I 
beseech  you  to  grant  me  the  same  office.  I  have  a  fair  vessel 
in  the  harbor  here,  called  the  White  Ship,  manned  by  fifty 
sailors  of  renown.  I  pray  you,  Sire,3  to  let  your  servant  have 
the  honor  of  steering  you  in  the  White  Ship  to  England  ! " 

4.  "  I  am  sorry,  friend,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  my  vessel  is 
already  chosen,  and  that  I  can  not,  therefore,  sail  with  the  son 
of  the  man  who  served  my  father.  But  the  Prince  and  all  his 
company  shall  go  along  with  you,  in  the  fair  White  Ship, 
manned  by  the  fifty  sailors  of  renown." 

5.  An  hour  or  two  afterward,  the  King  set  sail  in  the  vessel 
he  had  chosen,  accompanied  by  other  vessels,  and,  sailing  all 
night  with  a  Mir  and  gentle  wind,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
England  in  the  morning.  While  it  was  yet  night,  the  people 
in  some  of  those  ships  heard  a  faint  wild  cry  come  over  the  sea, 
and  wondered  what  it  was. 

6.  Now  the  Prince  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  bore 
no  love  to  the  English,  and  who  had  declared  that  when  he  came 
to  the  throne  he  would  yoke  them  to  the  plow  like  oxen.  He 
went  aboard  the  White  Ship,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
youthful  nobles  like  himself,  among  whom  were  eighteen  noble 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  All  this  gay  company,  with  their 
servants  and  the  fifty  sailors,  made  three  hundred  souls  aboard 
the  fair  White  Ship. 

7.  "  Give  three  casks  of  wine,  Fitz-Stephen/'  said  the  Primes, 
"to  the  .fifty  sailors  of  renown  ?  My  father,  the  King,  has 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  What,  time  is  there  to  make  merry 
here,  and  ygt  reach  England  with  the  rest  ?" 

8.  Prince,"  said  Fitz-Stephen,  "before  morning,  my  fifty 
and  the  White  Ship,  shall  overtake  the  swiftest  vessel  in  attend* 
ance  on  your  father,  the  King,  if  we  sail  at  midnight ! "  Then, 


1  Barfleur  (Bar  fler'). 

5  Liege,  a  lord  or  superior. 


3  Sire,  a  father  ;  a  king  or  empe- 
mr  i — used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
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the  Prince  commanded  to  make  merry  ;  and  the  sailors  drank 
out  the  three  casks  of  wine ;  and  the  Prince  and  all  the  noble 
company  danced  in  the  moonlight  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

9.  When,  at  last,  the  White  Ship  shot  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Barfleur,  there  wa§  not  a  sober  seaman  on  board.  But  the  sails 
were  all  set,  and  the  oars  all  going  merrily.  Fitz-Stephen  had 
the  helm.  The  gay  young  nobles  and  the  beautiful  ladies, 
wrapped  in  mantles  of  various  bright  colors  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold,  talked,  laughed,  and  sang.  The  Prince  encour- 
aged the  fifty  sailors  to  row  harder  yet,  for  the  honor  of  the 
White  Ship. 

10.  Crash  !  A  terrific  cry  broke  from  three  hundred  hearts. 
It  was  the  cry  the  people  in  the  distant  vessels  of  the  King 
heard  faintly  in  the  water.  The  White  Ship  had  struck  upon 
a  rock — wa§  filling — going  down  !  Fitz-Stephen  hurried  the 
Prince  into  a  boat,  with  some  few  nobles.  "  Push  dff,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  "  and  row  to  the  land.  It  is  not  far,  and  the  sea  is 
smooth  !    The  rest  of  us  must  die." 

11.  But  as  they  rowed  away  fast  from  the  sinking  ship,  the 
Prince  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister,  Marie,  the  Countess  of 
Perche,1  calling  for  help.  He  never  in  his  life  had  been  so  good 
as  he  was  then.  He  cried  in  an  agony,  "  Eow  back  at  any  risk  ! 
I  can  not  be£r  to  leave  her  ! "  They  rowed  back.  As  the 
Prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch  his  sister,  such  numbers 
leaped  in  that  the  boat  was  overset ;  and  in  the  same  instant 
the  White  Ship  went  down. 

12.  Only  two  men  floated.  They  both  clung  to  the  main- 
yard  of  the  ship,  which  had  broken  from  the  mast,  and  now 
supported  them.  One  asked  the  other  who  he  was  ?  He  said, 
"I  am  a  nobleman,  Godfrey  by  name,  the  son  of  Gilbert  de 
L'Aigle.  And  you  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  am  Berold,  a  poor  butcher 
of  Kouen,"2  was  the  answer.  Then  they  said  together,  "Lord 
be  merciful  to  us  both  ! "  and  tried  to  encourage  one  another, 
as  they  drifted  in  the  cold  benumbing  sea  on  that  unfortunate 
November  night. 

13.  By  and  by,  another  man  came  swimming  toward  them, 
whom  they  knew,  when  he  pushed  aside  his  long  wet  hair,  to 


1  Perohe  (per^U), 


8  Rouen  (rgenX 
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be  Fitz-Stephen.  "  Wh6re  is  the  Prince  ?  "  said  he.  "  Gone  ! 
Gone  ! "  the  two  cried  together.  "  Neither  he,  nor  his  brother, 
nor  his  sister,  nor  the  King's  niece,  nor  her  brother,  nor  any 
one  of  all  the  brave  three  hundred,  noble  or  commoner,1  except 
we  three,  has  risen  above  the  water  ! "  Fitz-Stephen,  with  a 
ghastly 2  face,  cried,  "  Woe  !  woe  to  me ! "  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

14..  The  other  two  clung  to  the  yard  for  some  hours.  At 
length,  the  young  noble  said  faintly,  "I  am  exhausted,  and 
chilled  with  the  cold,  and  can  hold  no  longer.  Farewell,  good 
Mend  !  G6d  preserve  you ! "  So  he  dropped  and  sunk;  and 
of  all  the  brilliant  crowd,  the  poor  butcher8  of  Rouen  alone  was 
saved.  In  the  morning  some  fishermen  saw  him  floating  in  his 
sheepskin  coat,  and  got  him  into  their  boat — the  sole  relater 
of  the  dismal  tale. 

15.  For  three  days  no  one  dared  to  carry  the  intelligence  to 
the  King.  At  length,  they  sent  into  his  presence  a  little  boy, 
who,  weeping  bitterly,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  told  him  that 
the  White  Ship  was  lost,  with  all  on  board.  The  King  fell  to 
the  ground  like  a  dead  man,  and  never,  never  afterward  was 
seen  to  smile. 

~   -  TTH 

More  welcome  than  the  flowers 
In  Summer's  pleasant  hours  ; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad,  \ 
And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 
To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

6.  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where; 
When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead, 
TbxEOjui^UI  and-naijaw„b.edi 
Why  comes  not  death  to  those  who  mourn? 
He  never  smiled  again  ! 

%  Th^re  stdbd  proud  forms  before  his  throne, 
The  stately  and  the  brave  ; 
But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one — 
The  one  beneath  the  wave  ? 


1  Oom'mon  er,  one  of  the  com-       2  Ghastly  (gast'ly),  like  a  ghost 
mon  people  ;  one  below  the  rank  of    in  appearance ;  death-like ;  pale, 
nobility.  3  Butcher  (bucVer). 
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Before  him  passed  the  young  and  fair, 
In  pleasure's  reckless  train ; 

But  seas  dashed  o'er  his  son's  bright  hair- 
He  never  smiled  again ! 

S.  He  sat  where  festal-bowls  went  round ; 
He  h6ard  the  minstrel1  sing; 

He  saw  the  tourney's2  victor  crowned, 
Amidst  the  knightly  ring: 

A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 
Was  blent  with  every  strain  ; 

A  voice  of  winds  that  would  not  sleep- 
He  never  smiled  again  ! 

4.  Hearts  in  that  time  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  poured, 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place, 

At  many  a  joyous  board. 
Graves  which  true  love  had  bathed  with  tears 

Were  left  to  Heaven's  bright  rain  ; 

Fresh  hopes  were  born  for  other  years — 

He  never  smiled  again!  „  ■  , 

uv,w  m  uiB  me  naa  been  so  good 

as  he  was  then.  He  cried  in  an  agony,  "  Eow  back  at  any  risk  ! 
I  can  not  be&r  to  leave  her  ! "  They  rowed  back.  As  the 
Prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch  his  sister,  such  numbers 
leaped  in  that  the  boat  was  overset ;  and  in  the  same  instant 
the  White  Ship  went  down. 

12.  Only  two  men  floated.    They  both  clung  to  the  main- 
yard  of  the  ship,  which  had  broken  from  the  mast,  and  nr 
snnnortefl  them.    Otia  asked  the  other  who  hp>  wao?  "O'- 
ER E  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where  ; 
By  the  dusty  roadside, 
On  the  sunny  hill-side, 
Close  by  the  noisy  brdbk, 
In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

1  Min'strel,  one  of  an  order  of  sometimes,  those  written  by  others, 
men,  in  the  middle  ages,  who  ob-       2  Tourney  (ter'ni),  a  mock  fight 

tained  their  living  by  singing  to  in  which  a  number  of  persons  were 

the  harp  verses  of  their  awn,  or,  engaged. 
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2.  Here  I  come  creeping,  smiling  every  wh&re ; 
All  round  the  open  door, 
Where  sit  the  aged,  poor ; 
Here  where  the  children  play, 
In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

5.  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where  ; 

In  the  noisy  city  street 
My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet, 
Cheering  the  sick  at  heart 
Toiling  his  busy  part- 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

4.  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where ; 
You  can  not  see  me  coming, 
Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming; 
For  in  the  starry  night, 
And  in  the  glad  morning  light, 
I  come  quietly  creeping  every  where. 

6.  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where; 

More  welcome  than  the  flowers 
In  Summer's  pleasant  hours  ; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 
And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 
To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

6.  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where ; 

When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead, 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed^ 
In  the  happy  Spring  I'll  com^ 
And  deck  your  silent  home — 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  every  where. 

7.  Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where  | 

My  humble  song  of  praise 
Most  joyfully  I  raise 
To  Him  at  whose  command 
I  beautify  the  land, 
Creeping,  silently  ereeping  everywhere- 
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II. 

67.  THE  IVY  GREEN. 

OH,  a  dainty1  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 
That  ereepeth  o'er  ruins  old  ! 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  walls  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim  ; 
And  the  mold'ring  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

2.  Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  stanch 2  old  heart  has  he  ! 
How  closely  he  twincth,  how  tightly  he  clings 

To  his  friend,  the  huge3  oak  tree! 
And  slyly  he  traileth  Along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 
And  he  joyously  twines  and  hugs  aro-und 
The  rich  mold  of  dead  men's  graves. 
Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

3.  Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  scattered  been  ; 
But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past ; 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 
Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 


1  Dain'ty,  nice;  requiring  things       2  Stanch    (standi),   strong  ana 
agreeable  to  the  taste ;  hard  to    tight ;  steady ;  firm, 
please.  8  Huge,  very  large  or  great. 
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y  III. 

68.  GREEK  THINGS  GROWING, 
l. 

OH !  the  green  things  growing  !  the  green  things  growing  ! 
The  fresh,  sweet  smell  of  the  green  things  growing ! 
I  would  like  to  live,  whether  I  liiugh  or  grieve, 
To  watch  the  happy  life  of  the  green  things  growing. 

2. 

Oh  S  the  fluttering  and  pattering  of  the  green  things  growing  i 
Talking  each  to  each  when  no  man's  knowing ; 
In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight, 
Or  the  gray  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

3. 

I  love,  I  love  them  so,  the  green  things  growing  ! 
And  I  think  that  they  love  me  without  false  showing ; 
For  by  many  a  tender  touch  they  comfort  me  so  much, 
With'  the  mute,  units  comfort  of  green  things  growing. 

Jh 

And  in  the  full  wealth  of  their  blossoms'  glowing, 
Ten  for  one  I  take  they're  on  me  bestowing. 
Ah  !  I  should  like  to  see,  if  God's  will  it  might  be, 
Many,  many  a  summer  of  my  green  things  growing. 

5. 

But  if  I  must  be  gathered  for  the  angels'  sowing — 
Sleep  out  of  sight  awhile — like  the  green  things  growing  ; 
Though  garth  to  earth  return,  I  think  I  shall  not  mourn, 
If  I  may  change  into  green  things  growing. 


SECTION  XVI. 
i. 

69.  MIDSUMMER. 

THROUGH  all  the  long  midsummer-day 
The  meadow-sides  are  sweet  with  hay. 
I  seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat 
Just  wh£re  the  field  and  forest  meet, 
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Where  grow  the  pine-trees  tall  and  bland, 
The  ancient  oaks  austere 1  and  grand, 
And  fringy  roots  and  pebbles  fret 
The  ripples  of  the  rivulet.2 

2.  I  watch  the  mowers  as  they  go 

Through  the  tall  grass,  a  white-sleeved  row  ; 
With  even  stroke  their  scythes  they  swing, 
In  tune  their  merry  whetstones  ring  ; 
Behind  the  nimble  youngsters  run 


1  Au'stere,  harsh ;  rough. 
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And  tftss  the  thick  swaths 1  in  the  sun  ; 
The  cattle  graze  ;  while,  warm  and  still, 
Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  basks  the  hill, 
And  bright,  when  summer  breezes  break, 
The  green  wheat  crinkles 2  like  a  lake. 

?.  The  butterfly  and  humble-bee 

Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me  ; 
Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail, 
The  chickens  skulk  behind  the  rail, 
High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  sits, 
And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 

th  Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells, 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells, 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hum, 
The  partridge  beats  his  throbbing  drum. 
The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs, 
And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house, 
The  oriole  flashes  by  ;  and,  look  ! 
Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook, 
Where  the  vain  blue-bird  trims  his  coat, 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float. 

5.  As  silently,  as  tenderly, 

The  down  of  peace  descends  on  me. 
Oh,  this  is  peace  !   I  have  no  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  of  book  to  read  :  ■ 
A  dear  Companion  here  abides  ; 
Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  He  hides ; 
The  holy  silence  is  His  voice  : 
I  lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 

II.  , 

, .snake  their  leaves  with  a  softer  sound.    Rocks  look 

snft.  p.f,  lpjist-.  wlipro  £ko  moss  o-rnws.     T]ven  the  SOli- 

MEN  begin  to  lowok  at  the  signs  of  the  weather.    It  is  15 ng 
since  much  rain  fell.    The  ground  is  a  little  dry.  The 
road  is  a  good  deal  dusty.    The  garden  bakes.  Transplanted 

1  Swath  (swafti),  a  line  of  grass  or       2  Crinkles  (kringk'lz),  runs  in 
grain  formed  in  mowing  or  cradling,    and  out  in  short  bends  or  turns. 
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trees  are  thirsty.  Wheels  are  shrinking  and  trees  are  looking 
dangerous. 

2.  Men  speculate  on  the  clouds  ;  they  begin  to  calculate  how 
long  it  will  be,  if  no  rain  falls,  before  the  potatoes  will  suffer; 
the  oats,  the  corn,  the  grass — every  thing  !  To  be  sure,  noth- 
ing is  yet  suffering  ;  but  then  

8.  Rain,  rain,  rain  !  All  day,  all  night  steady  raining.  Will 
it  never  stop  ?  The  hay  is  out,  and  spoiling.  The  ram  washes 
the  garden.  The  ground  is  full.  All  things  have  drunk  their 
fill.  The  springs  revive,  the  meadows  are  wet ;  the  rivers  run 
discolored  with  soil  from  every  hill. 

J/..  Smoking  cattle  reek  under  the  sheds.  Hens,  and  fowl  in 
general,  shelter  -and  plume.  The  sky  is  leaden.  The  clouds 
are  full  yet.  The  long  fleece  covers  the  mountain^.  The  hills 
are  capped  in  white.    The  air  is  full  of  moisture. 

5.  Eain,  rain,  rain  !  The  wind  roars  down  the  chimney. 
The  birds  are  silent.  No  insects  chirp.  Closets  smell  moldy. 
Tiie  barometer1  is  dogged.2  We  thump  it,  but  it  will  not  get 
up.  It  seems  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  weather.  The 
trees  drip,  shoes  are  muddy,  carriage  and  wagon  are  splashed 
with  dirt.  Path§  are  soft.  So  it  is.  When  it  is  clear  we  want 
rain,  and  when  it  rains  we  wish  it  would  shine. 

6.  But,  after  all,  how  lucky  for  grumblers  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  meddle  with  the  weather,  and  that  it  is  put  above 
their  reach.  What  a  scrambling,  selfish,  mischief-moking 
time  we  should  have,  if  men  undertook  to  parcel  out  the 
seasons  and  the  weather  according  to  their  several  humors  or 
interests ! 

7.  But  if  one  will  but  16"ok  for  enjoyment,  how  much  there 
is  in  6 very  change  of  weather.  The  formation  of  clouds — the 
various  signs  and  signals,  the  uncertain  wheeling  and  marching 
of  the  fleecy  cohorts,3  the  shades  of  lisht  anrl  gray  in  the  bro- 

2.  I  watch  the  mowers  as  they  go  nt  4  eye-  Then 

uwuic  m7c?--wmci-g'Cisi,'  Ciie  aistant,  "u'arK'uiuuci,  uie  occasional 


1  Ba  rom'e  ter,  an  instrument  for  3  CS'hort,  a  body  of  about  five  or 
finding  out  the  real  or  probable  six  hundred  soldiers;  any  band  01 
changes  of  weather,  or  the  hight  of  body  of  warriors. 

any  ascent.  4  Ob  serv'ant,  taking  notice ;  care 

2  Dog'ged,  sourly  obstinate.  fully  attentive  ;  obedient 
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fiery  streak  shot  down  through  it,  the  run  and  hurry  of  men 
whose  work  may  suffer! 

8.  Indeed,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  even,  was  stirred  up  on 
the  day  after  "Fourth  of  July."  The  grass  in  the  old  orchard 
was  not  my  best.  Indeed,  we  grumbled  at  it  considerably  while 
it  was  yet  standing.  But  being  cut  and  the  rain  threatening  it, 
one  would  have  thought  it  gold,  by  the  nimble  way  in  which 
we  tried  to  save  it ! 

9.  Blessed  be  horse-rakes !  Once  half  a  dozen  men,  with  half 
a  dozen  rakes,  would  have  gone  whisking  up  and  down, 
thrusting  out  and  pulling  in  the  long-handled  rake,-  with  slow 
and  laborious  process.    But  now  no  more  of  that. 

10.  See  friend  Turner,  mounted  on  the  wheeled  horse-rake, 
riding  about  as  if  for  pleasure.  Up  go  the  steel  teeth  and  drop 
their  collected  ldad,  down  go  his  feet,  and  the  teeth  are  at  work 
again  ;  and  at  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  the  windrow  forms.  It 
is  easy  times  when  men  ride  and  horses  rake  !  No  more  hand- 
rakes,  a^rl  no  more  revolving  horse-rakes  ! 

j     Leaving  a  gem  as  it  passes  vw,   *    -i_„i„„„i„  a.majj.tvh 

the  ih  ^n       ^a^sy's  breast, 

^     jq  On  the  thistle's  crest,2 

^e  £  And  the  buttm-pn^ 

12.  Alas  for  our  negligence !  The  manufacturers  had  offered 
to  send  us  some  for  trial,  and  we  had  forgotten  to  say,  "  Send 
them  along  !"  And  now,  with  our  hay  out  and  the  rain  com- 
ing, we  mourned  our  carelessness.  With  good  hay-covers,  our 
two  dozen  little  hay-cocks  would  have  been  as  snug  as  if  in 
the  barn. 

13.  Well,  if  one  thing  suffers,  another  gains  !  See  how  the 
leaves  are  washed,  the  grass  drinks,  corn  drinks,  the  garden 
drinks,  every  thing  drinks.  It's  our  opinion  that  every  thing 
except  man  is  laughing  and  rejoicing. 

lb.  Trees  shake  their  leaves  with  a  softer  sound.  Rocks  look 
moist  and  soft,  at  least  where  the  moss  grows.  Even  the  soli- 
tary old  pine-tree  chords  his  harp,  and  sings  soft  and  low 
melodies  with  plaintive3  undulations  !4 

1  Bowl'ing,  rolling,  as  a  ball.  3  Plaint' ive,  serious  ;  sad. 

2  Pre  lim'i  na  ry,  introductory  ;  4  Un'du  la'tion,  a  vibration  or  a 
preparatory ;  before.  waving  motion 
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15.  A  good  summer  storm  is  a  rain  of  riches.  If  gold  and 
silver  rattled  down  from  the  clouds,  they  would  hardly  enrich 
the  land  so  much  as  soft,  long  rains.  Every  drop  is  silver 
going  to  the  mint.  '       ^  ' 

16.  The  roots  are  machinery,  and  catching  the  willing  drops 
they  assay  i  them,  refine  them,  roll  them,  stamp  them,  and  turn 
them  out  coined  berries,  apples,  grains,  and  grasses  !  When  the 
heavens  send  clouds,  and  they  bank  up  the  horizon,  be  sure 
they  have  hidden  gold  in  them. 

17.  All  the  mountains  of  California  are  not  so  rich  as  are  the 
sdft  mines  of  heaven,  that  send  down  treasures  upon  man 
without  tasking  him,  and  pour  riches  upon  his  field  without 
spade  or  pickax— without  his  search  or  notice. 

18.  Well,  let  it  rain,  then  !  No  matter  if  the  journey  is 
delayed,  the  picnic  spoiled,  the  visit  adjourned.  Blessed  be 
ram-and  rain  in  summer  !  And  blessed  be  He  who  watereth 
the  earth,  and  enncheth  it  for  man  and  beast ! 


o 


_  c  LiiUllip  11,  OUt  It  Will 

up.    It  seems  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  weath 
trees  drip,  shoes  are  muddy,  carriage  and  wagon  are  s 
with  dirt.    Path§  are  soft.    So  it  is.    When  it  is  clear  w 
H  the  rain,  the  beautiful  fain"! 
Cheerily,  merrily  falls, 
Beating  its  wings  'gainst  the  window-pane, 

Trickling  down  the  walls — 
Over  the  meadow  with  pattering  feet, 
Kissing  the  clover-blossoms  sweet, 
Singing  the  blue-bells  fast  asleep, 
Making  the  pendent2  willows  weep — 
Over  the  hillside  brown, 
Over  the  dusty  town, 
Merrily,  cheerily,  cometh  it  down, 
The  rain,  the  summer  rain  ! 

2.  Oh  the  rain,  the  welcome  rain  I 
Softly,3  kindly,  it  falls 


1  Assay',  subject  to  examination,       2  Pend'ent,  supported  from  above ; 
in  order  to  learn  the  amount  of  a    supported ;  banging, 
certain  portion.  3  Sbft'ly,  see  Note  5,  p.  16, 
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On  tiny  flower  and  thirsting  plain, 
And  vine  by  the  cottage- walls ; 
Laughingly  tipping  the  lily's  cup, 
It  filleth  the  crystal  chalice 1  up, 
Joyously  greeting  the  earth  that  thrills 
Thrgugh  her  thousand  veins  of  gathering  rills- 
Over  the  violet's  bed, 
Over  the  sleeping  dead, 
Cometh  with  kindly  tread 
The  rain,  the  gentle  rain ! 

8.  Oh  the  rain,  the  cheering  rain  ! 

Drifting  slowly,  sweetly  down, 
Where  spreading  fields  of  golden  grain 

The  sloping  hillsides  crown ; 
Flecking  with  dimples  the  lake's  calm  face, 
Quickening  the  schoolboy's  tardy  pace, 
Caressing  a  bud  by  a  wayside  stone, 
Leaving  a  gem  as  it  passes  on, 

In  the  daisy's  breast, 

On  the  thistle's  crest,2 

And  the  buttercup  richly  blest 
By  the  rain,  the  generous  rain  ! 


SECTION  XVII. 

o  try  to  stop  it — to  stem  it  with  his  childish 
i  way  with  sand ;  and  when  he  saw  it  coming 
cried  out  !    But  a  word  from  Florence,  who 

THRL^,  j  jciU  uiJc-^jXA  'in  o'iaij  1  diTox  t3/j  o  vrca-3,    1  ™~ 
Then  Nature  said — "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  garth  wa§  never  sown  : 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

2.  "  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 

1  Chalice  (cMl'Is),  a  cup  or  bowl.    2  CrSst,  a  tuft  or  plume  for  the  head. 
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The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

S.  «  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That,  wild  with  glee,  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute1  insensate2  things. 

4-  "The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 
Even  in  the  motion  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mold  the  maiden's  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 

5.  "The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round ; 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound, 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

6.  "And  vital3  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  hight, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

\>  11   j LJ-       T  t  „„-n  ^.-ve 

Singing  the  blue-bells  fast  asleep, 
Making  the  pendent2  willows  weep 
Over  the  hillside  brown, 

7.  Thus  Nature  spake — the  work  was  done, 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene, 
The  memory  of  what  has  been 
And  never  more  will  be. 


1  Mute,  not  spoken  ;  silent.  8  Vl'tal,  belonging  or  relating  tc 

2  In  s^n'sate,    wanting    sense  ;    life ;  necessary  to  life  ;  living, 
foolish.  4  Dell,  a  small,  retired  valley. 
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LITTLE  PAUL  rose  no  more  from  his  little  bed.  He  lay 
j,  there,  listening  to  the  noises  in  the  street,  quite  tran- 
quilly ;  not  caring  much  how  the  time  went,  but  watching  it 
and  watching  every  thing. 

2.  When  the  sunbeams  struck  into  his  room  through  the 
rus/ling  blinds,  and  quivered  on  the  opposite  wall,  like  golden 
water,  he  knew  that  evening  wa§  coming  on,  and  that  the  sky 
was  red  and  beautiful. 

S.  As  the  reflection  died  away,  and  a  gloom  went  creeping 
up  the  wall,  he  watched  it  deepen,  deepen,  deepen  into  night. 
Then  he  th6ught  how  the  long  unseen  streets  were  dotted  with 
lamps,  and  how  the  peaceful  stars  were  shining  overhead. 

J/..  His  fancy  had  a  strange  tendency  to  wander  to  the  river, 
which  he  knew  was  flowing  through  the  great  city;  and  now 
he  thought  how  black  it  was,  and  how  deep  it  would  look 
reflecting  the  hosts  of  stars;  and,  more  than  all,  how  steadily 
it  rolled  away  to  meet  the  sea. 

5.  As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  footsteps  in  the  street 
became  so  rare  that  he  could  hear  them  coming,  count  them  as 
they  passed,  and  lose  them  in  the  hollow  distance,  he  would  lie 
and  watch  the  many-colored  ring  about  the  candle,  and  wait 
patiently  for  day. 

6.  His  only  trouble  was  the  swift  and  rapid  river.  He  felt 
forced,  sometimes,  to  try  to  stop  it — to  stem  it  with  his  childish 
hands,  or  choke  its  way  with  sand ;  and  when  he  saw  it  coming 
on,  resistless,  he  cried  out  !  But  a  word  from  Florence,  who 
was  always  at  his  side,  restored  him  to  himself;  and,  leaning 
his  poor  head  upon  her  breast,  he  told  Floy  of  his  dream,  and 
smiled. 

7.  When  day  began  to  dawn  again,  he  watched  for  the  sun ; 
and  when  its  cheerful  light  began  to  sparkle  in  the  room,  he 
pictured  to  himself — pictured  !  he  saw — the  high  church  towers 
rising  up  into  the  morning  sky,  the  town  reviving,  waking, 
starting  into  life  once  more,  the  river  glistening  as  it  rolled  (but 
rolling  fast  as  ever),  and  the  country  bright  with  dew. 
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The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

a  great  deal  better,  thank  you  !    Tell  papa  so ! " 

9.  By  little  and  little,  he  got  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  day, 
the  noise  of  carriages  and  carts,  and  people  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing, and  would  fall  asleep,  or  be  troubled  with  a  restless  and 
uneasy  sense  again.  "Why,  will  it  never  stop,  Floy?"  he 
would  sometimes  ask  her.    "It  is  bearing  me  away,  I  think!" 

10.  But  she  could  always  soothe  and  reassure  him ;  and  it 
was  his  daily  delight  to  make  her  lay  her  head  down  on  his 
pillow,  and  take  some  rest.  "You  are  always  watching  me, 
Floy.    Let  me  watch  you,  now ! " 

11.  They  would  prop  him  up  with  cushions  in  a  corner  of 
his  bed,  and  there  he  would  recline,  the  while  she  lay  beside 
him— bending  forward  oftentimes  to  kiss  her,  and  whispering 
to  those  who  were  near,  that  she  was  tired,  and  how  she  had  sat 
up  so  many  nights  beside  him.  Thus  the  flush  of  the  day,  in 
its  heat  and  light,  would  gradually  decline;  and  again  the 
golden  water  would  be  dancing  on  the  wall. 

12.  The  people  around  him  changed  unaccountably,  and  what 
had  been  the  doctor  would  be  his  father,  sitting  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand.  This  figure,  with  its  head  leaning  on  its 
hand,  returned  so  of/en,  and  remained  so  long,  and  sat  so  still 
and  solemn,  never  speaking,  never  being  spoken  to,  and  rarely 
lifting  up  its  face,  that  Paul  began  to  wonder  languidly  if  it 
were  real. 

13.  "  Floy !  What  is  that  ?  "— .«  Wh6re,  dearest  ?  «  The're ! 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed." — "  There's  nothing  there,  except 
papa  ! " 

llf.  The  figure  lifted  up  its  head  and  rose,  and  coming  to  the 
bedside,  said  : — "  My  own  boy  1    Don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

15.  Paul  lowoked  it  in  the  face.  Before  he  could  reach  out 
both  his  hands  to  take  it  between  them  and  draw  it  toward  him, 
the  figure  turned  away  quickly  from  the  little  bed,  and  went 
out  at  the  door. 
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LITTLE  PAUL,  next  time  he  observed  the  figure  sitting  at 
^   the  bottom  of  the  bed,  called  to  it.   "  Don't  be  so  sorry 
for  me,  dear  papa.   Indeed,  I  am  quite  happy  ! " 

2.  His  father  coming  and  bending  down  to  him,  he  held  him 
round  the  neck,  and  repeated  those  words  to  him  several  times, 
and  very  earnestly ;  and  he  never  saw  his  father  in  his  room 
again  at  any  time,  but  he  called  out, "  Don't  be  so_  sorry  for  me ! 
Indeed,  I  am  quite  happy!"  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
always  saying  in  the  morning  that  he  was  a  great  deal  better, 
and  that  they  were  to  tell  his  father  so. 

3.  How  many  times  the  golden  water  danced  upon  the  wall, 
how  many  nights  the  dark  river  rolled  toward  the  sea  in  spite 
of  him,  Paul  never  sought  to  know.  If  their  kindness,  or  his 
sense  of  it,  could  have  increased,  they  were  more  kind,  and  he 
more  grateful,  every  day ;  but  whether  there  were  many  days 
or  few,  appeared  of  little  moment  now  to  the  gentle  boy. 

Jf..  One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother  and  hei 
picture  in  the  drawing-room  down  stairs.  The  train  of  thought 
suggested  to  him  to  inquire'  if  he  had  ever  seen  his  mother. 
For  he  could  not  remember  whether  they  had  told  him  yes  or 
no  ;  the  river  running  very  fast,  and  confusing  his  mind. 

5.  "  Floy,  did  I  never  see  mamma  ?  " — "  No  darling,  why  ?  " — 
"  Did  I  never  see  any  kind  face,  like  a  mamma's,  looking  at  me 
when  I  was  a  baby,  Floy  ?  "— "  0  yes,  dear ! "  Whose,  Floy  ?  " 
— "Your  old  nurse's.  Often." 

6.  "  And  where  is  my  old  nurse  ?  Show  me  that  old  nurse, 
Floy,  if  you  please!" — "She  is  not  here,  darling.  She  shall 
come  to-morrow." — "Thank  you,  Floy  V' 

7.  Little  Dombey  closed  his  eyes  with  those  words,  and  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  high,  and  the  broad  day 
was  clear  and  warm.  He  awoke,  mind  and  body,  and  sat  up- 
right in  his  bed.  He  saw  them  now  about  him.  There  was  no 
gray  mist  before  them,  as  there  had  been  sometimes  in  the  night. 
He  knew  them  every  one,  and  called  them  by  their  names. 

8.  "  And  who  is  this  ?    Is  this  my  old  nurse  ?  "  asked  the 
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The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
^         0  J.—™. 

9.  No  other  woman  would  have  stooped  down  by  his  bed,  and 
taken  up  his  wasted  hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  and  breast,  as 
one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.  No  other  woman  would 
have  so  forgotten  everybody  there  but  him  and  Floy,  and  been 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity. 

10.  "  Floy !  this  is  a  kind,  good  face !  I  am  glad  to  see  it 
again.  Don't  go  away,  old  nurse.  Stay  here !  Good  bye  ! " — 
**  Good  bye,  my  child  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Pipchin,  hurrying  to  his 
bed's  head.  "  Not  good  bye  ?  "  "  Ah,  yes  1  Good  bye ! — Where 
is  papa  ? "  His  father's  breath  was  on  his  cheek  before  the 
words  had  parted  from  his  lips.  The  feeble  hand  waved  in  the 
&ir,  as  if  it  cried  "  Good  bye  ! "  again. 

11.  "  Now  lay  me  down  ;  and,  Floy,  come  close  to  me,  and 
let.  me  see  you."  Sister  and  brother  wound  their  arms  around 
each  other,  and  the  golden  light  came  streaming  in,  and  fell 
upon  them,  locked  together.  "  How  fast  the  river  runs,  between 
its  green  banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy !  But,  it's  very  near  the 
sea  now.    I  hear  the  waves  !   They  always  said  so  V 

1%.  Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon 
the  stream  was  lulling  him  to  rest.  Now  the  boat  was  out  at 
sea.  And  now  there  was  a  shore  before  him.  Who  stood  on 
the  bank  ! — 

13.  He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  at 
his  prayers.  He  did  not  remove  his  arms  to  do  it,  but  they 
saw  him  fold  them  so,  behind  his  sister's  neck.  "  Mamma  is 
like  you,  Floy.  I  know  her  by  the  face  !  But  tell  them  that 
the  picture  on  the  stairs  at  school  is  not  divine  enough.  The 
hght  about  the  head  is  shining  on  me  as  I  go  !" 

14.  The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and  noth- 
ing else  stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old  fashion  !  The 
fashion  that  came  in  with  our  first  garments,  and  will  last 
unchanged  until  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the  wide  firma- 
ment is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.3    The  old,  old  fashion — Death  ! 


1  Ra'di  ant,  beaming  with  bright-  2  Scroll,  a  roll  of  paper ;  a  writing 
ness ;  shining  formed  into  a  roll, 
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IV. 

Nor  love  his  song  too  well  ; 

Send  him,  at  once,  to  me, 

^ZTZ  tT~uV^iHr and  liberty. 
Where  the  dead  and  aviu& 


Wounded2  by  bayonets,3  shells,  and  balls, 
Somebody's  darling4  was  borne  one  day; 

Somebody's  darling,  so  young  and  brave, 
Wearing  yet  on  his  pale,  sweet  face, 

Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave, 
The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's  grace. 

1  Ward  (ward),  a  room  or  division  instrument,  or  a  broad  dagger,  at- 
of  a  hospital.  tached  to  a  gun  with  a  ring  fitted  to 

2  Wounded,  (wond'ed),  stabbed,  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  piece, 
shot,  or  otherwise  hurt  by  violence.  4  Darling,  one  dearly  beloved; 

*  Bay'o  net,  a  short,  pointed  iron    a  favorite. 
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2.  Matted1  and  damp  are  the  curls2  of  gold, 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young  brow  ; 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mold — 

Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now. 
Back  from  his  beautiful  blue- veined  brow, 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold  ; 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now  ; 

Somebody's  darling  is  still  and  cold. 

S.  Kiss  him  once  for  somebody's  sake, 

Murmur  a  prayer  soft  and  low ; 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take ; 

They  were  somebody's  pride  you  know  ; 
Somebody's  hand  has  rested  there  ; 

Was  it  a  mother's  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  the  waves  of  light  ? 

4.  G5d  knows  best !  he  was  somebody's  love  ; 
Somebody's  heart  enshrined 3  him  there ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above, 

Night  and  morn,  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  grand  ; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  fore/zead4  lav  :  


sea.  And  now  there  was  a  shore  before  him.  Who  stoor 
the  bank  ! — 

13.  He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he  had  UeeiuilS^  f" 
his  Drivers.    He  dj^^Tioia  him  again  to  her  heart; 


And  there  he  lies,  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 
And  the  smiling  childlike  lips  apart. 


Pausing,  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear  ; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, 
"Somebody's  Darling  slumbers  here." 


Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 


1  Mat'ted,  twisted  together ;  en- 
tangled. 

2  Curl,  (kerl), 


3  En  shrined',  preserved  with  care 
and  affection ;  cherished. 

4  Forehead  (for'ed). 


THE  LOST  BIRD. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

seem  to  oe  affecfionate.  They  have  sweet  social 
They  huddle  together  with  fond  caressing  chatter,  and 
't  lullabies. 

T\  It  Y  bird  nas  nown  away, 

IV  A  Far  out  of  sight  has  flown,  I  know  not  where ; 

Look  in  your  lawn,  I  pray, 

Ye  maidens,  kind  and  f&ir, 
And  see  if  my  beloved  bird  be  there. 

2.  His  eyes  are  full  of  light ; 
The  eagle  of  the  rock  has  such  an  eye  ; 

And  plumes,  exceeding  bright, 
Eound  his  smooth  temples 1  lie, 
And  sweet  his  voice  and  tender  as  a  sigh. 

3.  Look  where  the  grass  is  gay 

With  summer  blossoms,  haply 2  there  he  cowers  ; 8 

And  search,  from  spray  to  spray, 

The  leafy  laurel  bowers, 
For  well  he  loves  the  laurels 4  and  the  flowers. 

Jf.  Find  him,  but  do  not  dwell, 
With  eyes  too  fond,  on  the  fair  form  you  see, 

Nor  love  his  song  too  well  ; 

Send  him,  at  once,  to  me, 
Or  leave  him  to  the  air  and  liberty. 

5.  For  only  from  my  hand 
He  takes  the  seed  into  his  golden  beak, 

And  all  un wiped  shall  stand 

The  tears  that  wet  my  cheek, 
Till  I  have  found  the  wanderer  I  seek. 


1  Tern' pie,  that  flat  portion  of  the 
head  between  the  forehead  and  ear. 

2  Hap'ly,  by  hap,  chance,  or  acci- 
dent ;  it  may  be. 

3  Oow'er,  to  sink  by  bending  the 
knees  ;  to  -erouch  ;  to  squat ;  to  bend 


down  through  fear. 

4  Laurel  (la'rel),  an  evergreen 
shrub,  called  also  sweet-bay.  The 
American  laurel  is  sometimes  called 
Jcalmia,  ivy  bush,  and  in  some  places 
calico-bush. 
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6.  My  sight  is  darkened  o'er,  ' 

Whene'er  I  miss  his  eyes,  which  are  my  day. 

And  when  I  hear  no  more 
Somebody's  aarimg  ib-  ur„6  __. 

Back  from  his  beautiful  blue-veined  brow, 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold  ; 


jL~\  ways  ;  but  he  has  no  resources 1  for  an  emergency.2  He 
will  lose  his  reckoning  and  be  quite  out  at  sea,  though  only  ten 
steps  from  home.  He  never  knows  enough  to  turn  a  corner. 
All  his  intelligence  is  like  light,  moving  only  in  straight  lines. 

2.  He  is  impetuous3  and  timid,  and  has  not  the  smallest 
presence  of  mind  or  sagacity  to  discern 4  between  friend  and  foe. 
He  has  no  confidence  in  any  earthly  power  that  does  not  reside 
in  an  old  hen.  Her  cluck  will  he  follow  to  the  last  ditch,  and 
to  nothing  else  will  he  give  heed. 

3.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Interpreter  was  drawing  too  strong 
a  conclusion,  when  he  led  Christiana5  and  her  children  "into 
another  room,  where  was  a  hen  and  chickens,  and  bid 
them  observe  a  while.  So  one  of  the  chickens  went  to  the 
trough  to  drink,  and  every  time  she  drank  she  lifted  up  her 
head  and  her  eyes  toward  heaven.  '  See,'  said  he,  'what  this 
little  chick  doth,  and  learn  of  her  to  acknowledge  whence  your 
mercies  come,  by  receiving  them  with  looking  up.'  " 

If..  Doubtless  the  chick  lifts  her  eyes  toward  heaven,  but  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  race  would  put  any  thing  but 
acknowledgment  in  the  act.  A  gratitude  that  thanks  Heaven 
for  favors  received,  and  then  runs  into  a  hole  to  prevent  any 
other  person  from  sharing  the  benefit  of  those  favors,  is  a  very 
questionable  kind  of  gratitude,  and  certainly  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  bipeds 6  that  wear 7  feathers. 

1  Re  sourc'es,  supplies ;  means.  4  Discern  (diz  zern'),  to  see  or  un- 

2  E  mer'gen  cy,  a  sudden  or  un-  derstand  the  difference, 
foreseen  condition  of  things  ;  any       6  Christiana  (kris'ti  an'a). 
event  which  calls  for  prompt  action       6  Bi'ped,  an  animal  having  two 
or  remedy.  feet,  as  man. 

3  Im  pet'u  ous,  fierce  ;  hasty.  1  Wear,  (war),  see  Note  2,  p.  Ifi 


II. 


77.  CHICKENS. 


round,  and  full  of  cunning 


CHICKENS. 


5.  Y6t,  if  you  take  away  selfishness  from  a  chicken's  mtfral 
nature,  and  foolishness  from  his  mental,  you  have  a  very 
charming  little  creature  left.  For,  apart  from  their  excessive 
greed,  chickens  seem  to  be  affectionate.  They  have  sweet  social 
ways.  They  huddle  together  with  fond  caressing  chatter,  and 
chirp  soft  lullabies. 

6.  Their  toilet  performances  are  full  of  interest.  They  trim 
each  other's  bills  with  great  thoroughness  and  dexterity,1  much 
better  indeed  than  they  dress  their  own  heads ;  for  their  bun- 
gling, awkward  little  claws  make  sad  work  of  it. 

7.  It  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  stand  on  two  feet,  and 
they  naturally  make  several  revolutions 2  when  they  attempt  to 
stand  on  one.  Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous 3  than  their  early 
efforts  to  walk.  They  do  not  really  walk.  They  sight  their 
object,  waver,  balance,  decide,,  and  then  tumble  forward,  stop- 
ping all  in  a  heap  as  soon  as  the  original  impetus4  is  lost— 
generally  some  way  ahead  of  the  place  to  which  they  wished 
to  go. 

8.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  them  as  drowsiness  films  their 
round,  bright,  black  eyes,  and  the  dear  old  mother  croons5  them 
under  her  ample  wings,  and  they  nestle'  in  perfect  harmony.6 
How  they  manage  to  bestow  themselves  with  such  limited 
accommodations,  or  how  they  manage  to  breathe  in  a  room  so 
close,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  But  breathe  and  bestow  them- 
selves they  do.  The  deep  mother-heart  and  the  broad  mother- 
wings  OBirnrttTD  — 

g  rpx         For  grinding  prayers  alway.  "■   1-« ■ 

unseen  littie  u-uuis  miu  tue  mysterious,  Qrooumg,  Decsmnng 
darkness.  But  it  is  long  before  they  can  arrange  themselves 
satisfactorily.  They  chirp,  and  stir,  and  snuggle,  trying  to 
find  the  warmest  and  softest  nook.8 

10.  Now  an  uneasy  head  is  thrust  out,  and  now  a  whole  tiny 
body,  but  it  soon  re-enters  in  another  quarter,  and  at  length  the 

1  Dex  ter'i  ty,  readings,  skill,  4  Im'pe  tus,  force  of  motion, 
and  ease  in  u§ing  the  limbs  ;  quick-  6  Croon,  soothe  by  singing  softly, 
ness  and  skill.  6  Har'mo  ny,  peace  and  friend- 

2  ReVo  lu'tion,  the  act  of  turning  ship  ;  agreement. 

on  a  center ;  the  motion  of  a  body       7  Pen'e  trate,  to  enter  into, 
round  a  fixed  point.  8  Nook  (nok),  a  corner  ;  a  retired 

3  Lu'di  croiis,  droll ;  laughable.  place. 
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stir  and  chirr  grow  still.  You  see  only  a  collection  of  little 
legs,  as  if  the  hen  were  a  banyan-tree,  and  presently  even  they 
disappear ;  she  settles  down  comfortably,  and  all  are  wrapped  in 
a  slumberous  silence. 

11.  And  as  I  sit  by  the  hour,  watching  their  winning  ways, 
and  see  all  the  steps  of  this  sleepy  subsidence,1 1  can  but  remem- 
ber that  outburst  of  love  and  sorrow  from  the  lips  of  Him  who, 
chough  He  came  to  earth  from  a  dwelling-place  of  ineffable 3 
glory^,  called  nothing'  unclean  because  it  was  common. 

12.  He  found  no  homely3  detail4  too  homely  or  too  trivial5 
to  illustrate  the  Father's  love,  but  from  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  stones  in  the  street,  the 
foxes  in  their  holes,  the  patch  on  a  coat,  the  oxen  in  the  furrow, 
the  sheep  in  the  pit,  the  camel  under  his  burden,  drew  lessons 
of  divine  pity  and  patience,  of  heavenly  duty  and  delight. 

13.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  the  great  congregation,  seeing, 
as  never  man  saw,  the  hypocrisy6  and  the  iniquity  gathered 
before  Him — seeing  too,  alas  !  the  calamities 7  and  the  woe  that 
awaited  this  doomed  people,  a  god-like  pity  overbears  His 
righteous  indignation 8  and  cries  out  in  passionate  appeal,  "  0 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  tho-u  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gatherefh  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!" 

III.  .vx-.^.v.     .MIUUVU  • 

..^v^o  ^uuie,  oy  receiving  them  with  looking  up.'  " 
Doubtless. the.  nhick  lifts  her  eves  toward  heaven 
EHIND  us  at  our  evening  meal 
The  gray  bird  ate  his  fill, 
Swung  downward  by  a  single  claw, 

And  wiped  his  hooked  bill.   

1  Sub  sld'ence,  the  act  of  falling  tending  to  be  other  and  better  than 
into  a  state  of  quiet.  one  is  ;  the  taking  upon  one's  self 

2  In  Sf'fa  ble,  unspeakable.  a  false  appearance  of  real  goodness 

3  Home'ly,  belonging  to  home ;    or  religion. 

familiar ;  plain.  7  C*a  lam'i  ty,  a  great  misfortune 

4  De'tail,  narrative  or  account.  or  cause  of  misery. 

5  Triv'i  al,  of  little  importance  or  8  In'dig  na'tion,  the  feeling  caused 
worth  ;  trifling  ;  common.  by  that  which  is  unworthy  or  dis- 

6  Hy  pSc'ri  sy,  the  act  of  pre-  graceful  :  anger. 
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2.  He  shook  his  wings  and  crimson  tail, 
And  set  his  head  aslant, 
And  in  his  sharp,  impatient  way, 
Asked,  "  What  does  Charlie  want?" 

8.  "  Fie,  silly  bird  ! "  I  answered,  "  tuck 
Your  head  beneath  your  wing, 
And  go  to  sleep  ;  "—but  o'er  and  o'er 
He  asked  the  selfsame  thing. 

4..  Then,  smiling,  to  myself  I  said  : — 
How  like  are  men  and  birds  ! 
We  all  are  saying  what  he  says, 
In  action  or  in  words. 

5.  The  boy  with  whip  and  top  and  drum, 

The  girl  with  hoop  and  doll, 
And  men  with  lands  and  houses,  ask 
The  question  of  Poor  Poll. 

6.  However  full,  with  something  more 

We  fain 1  the  bag  would  cram  ; 
We  sigh  above  our  crowded  nets 
For  fish  that  never  swam. 

7.  No  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven 

The  vague 2  desire  can  stay  ; 
Self-love  is  still  a  Tartar  mill 
For  grinding  prayers  alway. 

8.  The  dear  God  hears  and  pities  all ; 

He  knoweth  all  our  wants  ; 
And  what  we  blindly  ask  of  Him 
His  love  withholds  or  grants. 

9.  And  so  I  sometimes  think  our  prayers 

Might  well  be  merged  3  in  one  ; 
And  nest  and  perch  and  hearth  and  church 
Repeat,  "Thy  will  be  done." 


1  Pain>  gladly. 

2  Vague,  unsettled  ;  uncertain. 


3  Merged  (merjd),  swallowed  up  ; 
sunk  ;  lost. 
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IV. 

79.  MINISTRY  OF  THE  DOVES. 

ZENAIDA  DOVE  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  by 
Prince  Charles  Buonaparte,  the  ornithologist,1  to  a  rare 
and  beautiful  bird,  found  on  the  shores  of  southern  Florida, 
and  among  the  rocky  islets  or  ".keys  "  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  This  creature  is  very  beautiful  in  its  delicate  form,  and  in 
its  coloring  of  a  warm  and  rosy  gray,  barred  with  brown  and 
white  on  back  and  wing;  its  breast  bears  a  shield  of  pure  and 
bright  blue,  bordered  with  gold,  its  cheeks  are  marked  with 
ultramarine,2  and  its  slender  legs  and  feet  are  deep  rose-color 
tipped  with  black  nails. 

3.  Innocent  and  gentle,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  this  little 
creature  flits  to  and  fro,  in  small  family  groups,  over  the  rocky 
islets,  and  along  the  warm,  sandy  beaches  of  the  Gulf.  There 
are  certain  keys,  where  it  loves  especially  to  alight,  attracted  by 
the  springs  which  here  and  there  gush  up  pure  and  fresh  among 
the  coral3  rocks. 

4.  The  low  note  of  this  bird  is  more  than  usually  sweet,  pure, 
and  mournful  in  its  tone.  But  the  doves  are  not  the  only 
visitors  of  those  rare  springs.  A  few  years  since,  pirates4 
haunted5  the  same  spots,  seeking,  like  the  birds,  water  from 
their  natural  fountains. 

5.  It  chanced  one  day  that  a  party  of  those  fierce  outlaws 
came  to  a  desolate  key  to  fill  their  water-casks,  ere  sailing  on 
some  fresh  cruise  of  violence.  A  little  flock  of  the  rosy-gray 
doves — and  their  flocks  are  ever  few  and  rare — were  flitting  and 
cooing  in  peace  about  the  rocky  basin  when  the  pirates  ap- 
peared ;  in  affright  they  took  wing,  and  flew  away.    The  casks 


1  Or'ni  thol'o  gist,  one  who  is 
familiar  with,  the  form,  structure, 
and  habits  of  birds;  one  who  de- 
scribes birds. 

2  Ul'tra  ma  rine'  (rene),  a  beauti- 
ful blue  pigment  or  paint. 

3  CbVal,  a  hard  substance  like 
shell  [carbonate  of  lime],  which  is 
made  by  very  small  creatures,  and 
forms  their  habitation.    It  is  some- 


times red,  but  more  abundant  in 
white.  It  is  made  by  the  little  crea- 
tures into  the  shape  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  when  alive  they  appear 
like  flowers  on  the  branches.  Also, 
a  plaything  made  of  coral. 

4  Pi' rate,  a  freebooter  or  robber 
on  the  high  seas. 

5  Haunted  (hant'ed),  frequented  ; 
resorted  to,  or  visited,  often. 
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wgre  filled,  and  the  ruffian  1  crew  rowed  their  boat  off  to  theii 
craft  lying  at  anchor  in  the  distance. 

6.  For  some  reason,  apparently  accidental,  one  of  the  band 
remained  awhile  on  the  island  alone.  In  a  quiet  evening  hour, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  rocks,  near  the  spring,  looking  over 
the  broad  sea,  where  here  and  there  a  low  desert  islet  rose  from 
the  deep,  while  the  vessel,  with  which  his  own  fate  had  long 
been  connected,  lay  idle,  with  furled  canvas,  in  the  offing.2 

7.  Presently  the  little  doves,  seeing  all  quiet  again,  returned 
to  their  favorite  spring,  flitting  to  and  fro  in  peace,  uttering  to 
each  other  their  low  gentle  notes,  so  caressing,  and  so  plaintive. 
It  may  have  been  that  in  the  wild  scenes  of  his  turbulent 3 
career  the  wretched  man  had  never  known  the  force  of  solitude.4 
He  was  now  gradually  overpowered  by  its  mysterious 5  influ- 
ences, pressing  upon  heart  and  mind. 

8.  He  felt  himself  to  be  alone  with  his  Maker.  The  works 
of  the  Holy  One  surrounded  him — the  pure  heavens  hanging 
over  his  guilty  head,  the  sea  stretching  in  silent  grandeur  far 
into  the  unseen  distance.  One  object  alone,  bearing  the  mark 
of  man,  lay  within  range  of  his  eye — that  guilty  craft,  which, 
like  an  evil  phantom,6  hovered  in  the  offing,  brooding  sin. 

9.  The  so-unds  most  familiar  to  him  for  years  had  been  curse, 
and  ribald7  jest,  and  brutal  threat,  and  shriek  of  death.  But 
now  those  little  doves  came  hovering  about  him,  uttering  their 
guileless  notes  of  tenderness  and  innocence.  Far  away,  in  his 
native  wdbds,  within  sight  of  his  father's  roof,  he  had  often 
listened  in  boyhood  to  other  doves,  whose  notes,  like  these,  were 
pure  and  sweet.  Home  memories,  \6ng  banished  from  his 
breast,  returned.  The  image  of  his  Christian  mother  stood 
before  him. 

10.  Those  little  doves,  still  uttering  their  low,  pure,  inoffen- 
sive note,  seemed  bearing  to  him  the  far-off  echoes  of  every 


1  Ruffian  (ruf'yan),  brutal;  sav-  4  Sol' i  tude>  a  state  of  being  alone; 
agely  noisy  or  rough  ;  murderous.  a  lonely  life  or  place. 

2  Off  'ing,  that  part  of  the  sea  5  Mys  te'ri  ous,  secret ;  not  easily 
which  is  far  enough  from  the  shore  understood. 

for  deep  water.  6  Fhan'tom,  a  specter  ;  a  ghost. 

3  Turbulent  (ter'bu  lent),  riotous  ;  7  Rib'ald,  low ;  base  •  mean  ;  fil 
unquiet ;  disturbed  ;  restless,  thy  ;  disgusting. 
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sacred  word  of  devout  faith,  of  pure  precept,  of  generous  feeling, 
which,  in  happier  years,  had  reached  his  ear.  A  fearful  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  came  over  the  wretched  man.  His  heart  was 
utterly  subdued.  The  stern  pride  of  manhood  gave  way.  A 
powerful  tide  of  contrition1  swept  away  all  evil  barriers.  Bit- 
ter tears  of  remorse2  fell  upon  the  stone  on  which  his  head 
rested.    And  that  was  to  him  the  turning  point  of  life. 

11.  He  rose  from  the  rock  a  penitent,3  firmly  resolved  to 
retrace  his  steps— to  return  to  better  things.  By  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  resolution  was  adhered  to.  He  broke  away  from 
his  evil  courses,  thrust  temptation  aside,  returned  to  his  native 
soil  to  lead  a  life  of  penitence  and  honest  toil. 

12.  Many  years  later,  a  stranger  came  to  his  cabin,  in  the 
wild  forests  of  the  southern  country,  a  man  venerable  in  mien,4 
shrewd  and  kindly  in  countenance — wandering  through  the 
woods  on  pleasant  errands  of  his  own.  The  birds  of  that 
region  were  the  stranger's  object. 

13.  The  inmate  of  the  cabin  had  much  to  tell  on  this  subject ; 
and,  gradually,  as  the  two  were  thrown  together  in  the  solitude 
of  the  forest,  the  heart  of  the  penitent  opened  to  his  compan- 
ion. He  avowed  that  he  loved  the  birds  of  heaven  :  he  had 
cause  to  love  them — the  doves,  especially;  they  had  been  as 
friends  to  him  ;  they  had  spoken  to  his  heart  in  the  most 
solemn  hour  of  life.    And  then  came  that  singular  confession. 

111..  The  traveler  was  Audubon,5  the  great  ornithologist,  who 
has  left  on  record  in  his  works  this  striking  incident.  In 
olden  times,  what  a  beautiful  ballad 6  would  have  been  written 
on  such  a  theme  : 7  fresh  and  wild  as  the  breeze  of  the  forest, 
sweet  and  plaintive  as  the  note  of  the  dove ! 


1  Contrition  (kon  trisli'un),  peni- 
tence ;  deep  sorrow  for  sin. 

2  Remorse  (re  mars'),  the  keen 
pain  caused  by  a  sense  of  guilt  ; 
gnawing  regret. 

3  Fen'i  tent,  one  who  feels  pain, 
sorrow,  or  regret,  on  account  of  sin, 
or  offenses  of  any  kind. 

4  Mien,  air  ;  manner  ;  look  ;  out- 
ward appearance. 


5  John  James  Audubon,  the  most 
noted  of  American  ornithologists 
wag  born  on  a  plantation  in  Louisi 
ana,  May  4,  1 780,  and  died  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1851. 

6  Ballad,  a  popular  song  in  sim- 
ple, homely  verses. 

7  Theme,  a  subject  on  which  a 
person  writes  or  speaks ;  a  short 
composition  or  writing. 
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SECTION  XIX, 
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80.  Jl£Y,)  igarn  }10W  to  be  happy,  and  to 

MY  little  doves  have  left  a  nest 
Upon  an  Indian  tree.  - 
Whose  leaves  fantastic 1  take  their  rest 

Or  motion  from  the  sea  ; 
For,  ever  there,  the  sea-winds  go 
With  sunlit  paces  to  and  fro. 

The  tropic  flowers  looked  up  to  it, 
The  tropic  stars  looked  down, 

Fan  tas'tic,  fanciful ;  not  real ;  changeable. 
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And  there  my  little  doves  did  sit, 

With  feathers  softly  brown, 
And  glittering  eyes  that  showed  their  right 
To  general  Nature's  deep  delight. 

3.  And  God  them  taught,  at  every  close 

Of  murmuring  waves  beyond, 
And  green  leaves  round,  to  interpose 

Their  eh  oral  voices  fond, 
Interpreting  that  love  must  be 
The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

4.  Fit  ministers  !    Of  living  loves, 

Theirs  hath  the  calmest  fashion, 
Their  living  voice  the  likest  moves 

To  lifeless  intonation,1 
The  lovely  monotone  of  springs 
And  winds,  and  such  insensate  things. 

5.  My  little  doves  were  ta'en  away 

From  that  glad  nest  of  theirs, 
Across  an  ocean  rolling  gray, 

And  tempest-clouded  airs. 
My  little  doves — who  lately  knew 
The  sky  and  wave  by  warmth  and  blue. 

6.  And  now,  within  the  city  prison, 

In  mist  and  dullness  pent,2 
With  sudden  upward  look  they  listen 
For  sounds  otnaoi  content — 
on  such  a  theme  : 7  fresh  and  wswen  0f  Dreeze 
sweet  and  plaintive  as  the  note  crom  the  trees. 

7.  The  stir  without  the  glow  of  passion, 

The  triumph  of  the  mart, 
The  gold  and  silver  as  they  clash  on 

Man's  cold  metallic4  heart — 
The  roar  of  wheels,  the  cry  for  bread — 
These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead. 


1  In'to  na'tion,  the  peculiar  kind 
of  voice  as  regards  tone  ;  the  act  or 
manner  of  modulating  the  voice 
musically. 


2  Pent,  closely  confined  ;  shut  up. 
8  Lapse,  an  easy,  gliding  motion. 
4  Me  tal'lic,  like,  or  composed  of 
metal ;  hard. 
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8.  Yet  still,  as  on  my  human  hand 

Their  fearless  heads  they  lean, 
And  almost  seem  to  understand 

What  human  musings  mean, 
(Their  eyes,  with  such  a  plaintive  shine, 
Are  fastened  upwardly  to  mine  !) 

9.  Soft  falls  their  chant 1  as  on  the  nest 

Beneath  the  sunny  zone  ; 
For  love  that  stirred  it  in  their  breast 

Has  not  aweary  grown, 
And  'neath  the  city's  shade  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep. 

10.  And  love  that  keeps  the  music,  fills 

With  pastoral 2  memories. 
All  echoing  from  out  the  hills, 

All  droppings  from  the  skies, 
All  flow  jigs  from  the  wave  and  wind 
Remembered  in  their  chant  I  find. 

11.  So  teach  ye  me  the  wisest  part, 

My  little  doves  !  to  move 
Along  the  city-ways  with  heart  • 

Assured  by  holy  love, 
And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  own 
A  fountain  t^  "  «  w^"1 ' 

12.  'Twas^  CAT'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Mor 

But  if  t       PART  FIRST. 

Their 7  herself  to  l6arn  how  to  be  happy,  and  to 
For  sunkcould  be.    It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning. 
Who  weaihe  meadow  first,  and,  after  an  hour  or 
eded,  then  to  go  6fF  to  the  wood. 
»v«^  ^ping  away  on  a  thornbush  as  if  his 
.g  over  with  happiness.    The  cat  had  break- 
as  able  to  listen  without  any  mixture  of  feeling, 
ij    :.    She  walked  boldly  up  under  the  bush,  and 


1  Chant  (cliant),  melody ;  song.  3  Ba'bel,  the  name  of  the  city 

2  Pas' tor  al,  relating  to  shepherds,  where  the  confusion  of  languages, 
or  the  country.  took  place  ;  disorder. 
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And  yet  I  love  no  less  than  these 

The  crowded  city  street ; 
For  haunts  of  men,  where'er  they  be 
Awake  my  deepest  sympathy. 

0.  I  see  within  the  city  street, 
Life's  most  extreme  estates  ; 
The  gorgeous  domes  of  palaces, 

The  dismal  prison  grates  ; 
The  hearths  by  household  virtues  blest, 
The  dens  that  are  the  serpent's  nest. 

3.  I  see  the  rich  man,  proudly  fed 
And  richly  clothed,  pass  by  ; 

I  see  the  shivering  houseless  wretch 
With  hunger  in  his  eye  ; 

For  life's  severest  contrasts  meet 

For  ever  in  the  city  street ! 

£.  Hence  is  it  that  a  city  street 
Can  deepest  thoughts  impart, 
For  all  its  people,  high  and  low, 

Are  kindred  to  my  heart ; 
And  with  a  yearning  love  I  sh&re 
In  all  their  joy,  their  pain,  their  c&re ! 

6.  And  now,  witiu..  ,TT  .vj 

In  mist  and  ch illness  pent,* 
With  sudden  upward  look  they  lis 

For  snnnrls  nf  -r^of  content — 
on  such  a  theme  : 7  fresh  and  v^wej]_  0f  ^re 
sweet  and  plaintive  as  the  note  rom  ^ne  tr'aven'  °r  866 

—  — r.— "  -"~"*"o  — 

7.  The  stir  without  the  glow  of  i . 

The  triumph  of  the  mart, 
The  gold  and  silver  as  they  lfi  wn^a  rejoice. 

Man's  cold  metallic4  heart — 
The  roar  of  wheels,  the  cry  for  bread  ■  d 
These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead.  ' 


Witft'evethfisXffig  mtirm'ur  deep  and  loud — 

Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
'Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind 
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3.  Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwellings  lies, 

And  lights  their  inner  homes  ; 
For  them  thou  fill'st  with  air  the  unbounded  skies, 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Jf..  Thy  Spirit  is  around 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  aldng; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  thrdng — 

Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

5.  And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine, 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast — 
The  quiet  of  that  moment  too  is  thine  ; 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 


83.  THE  CAT'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


PART  FIRST. 

HE  cat  set  5ff  by  herself  to  learn  how  to'  be  happy,  and  to 


She  determined  to  try  the  meadow  first,  and,  after  an  hour  or 
two,  if  she  had  not  succeeded,  then  to  go  6ff  to  the  wood. 

2.  A  blackbird  was  piping  away  on  a  thornbush  as  if  his 
heart  was  running  over  with  happiness.  The  cat  had  break- 
fasted, and  so  was  a-ble  to  listen  without  any  mixture  of  feeling. 
She  didn't  sneak.  She  walked  boldly  up  under  the  bush,  and 
the  bird,  seeing  she  had  no  bad  purpose,  sat  still  and  sung  on, 

3.  "  Good  morning,  blackbird ;  you  seem  to  be  enjoying 
yourself  this  fine  day." — " Good  morning,  cat." — "Blackbird, 
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It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning. 
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it  is  an  odd  question,  perhaps.  What  ought  one  to  do  to  be 
as  happy  as  you  ?"—  "Do  your  duty,  cat."— "But  what  is  my 
duty,  blackbird  ?" — "Take  care  of  your  little  ones,  cat." — "I 
hav'n't  any,"  said  she.  "  Then  sing  to  your  mate,"  said  the 
bird. — "Tom  is  dead,"  said  she. — "Poor  cat!"  said  the  bird. 
"  Then  sing  over  his  grave.  If  your  song  is  sad,  you  will  find 
your  heart  grow  lighter  for  it." 

Jf.  "  Mercy  !"  thought  the  cat.  "  I  could  do  a  little  singing 
with  a  living  lover,  but  I  never  heard  of  singing  for  a  dead  one. 
But  you  see,  bird,  it  isn't  cat's  nature.  When  I  am  cross,  I 
mew.  When  I  am  pleased,  I  purr  ;  but  I  must  be  pleased  first. 
I  can't  purr  myself  into  happiness." 

5.  "I  am  afraid  there  is  something  the  matter  with  your 
heart,  my  cat.  It  wants  warming  ;  good-bye."  The  blackbird 
flew  away.  The  cat  looked  sadly  after  him.  "  He  thinks  I  am 
like  him  ;  and  he  doesn't  know  that  a  cat  is  a  cat,"  said  she. 
"  As  it  happens  now,  I  feel  a  great  deal  for  a  cat.  If  I  hadn't 
a  heart  I  shouldn't  be  unhappy.    I'll  try  that  great  fat  fellow." 

6.  The  ox  lay  placidly 1  chewing,  with  content  beaming  out 
of  his  eyes  and  playing  on  his  mouth.  "Ox,"  she  said,  "what 
is  the  way  to  be  happy  ?  " — "  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  ox. 
"  Bother,"  said  the  cat,  "  duty  again  !  What  is  it,  ox  ?  " — "  Get 
your  dinner,"  said  the  ox. —  "  But  it  is  got  for  me,  ox  ;  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  it." — "Well,  eat  it,  then,  like 
me." — "So  I  do  ;  but  I  am  not  happy  for  all  that." — "Then 
you  are  sl  very  wicked,  ungrateful  cat. " 

7.  The  ox  munched  away.  A  bee  buzzed  into  a  buttercup 
under  the  cat's  nose.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  cat,  "it 
isn't  curiosity — what  are  you  doing?" — "Doing  my  duty; 
don't  stop  me,  cat." — "  But,  bee,  what  is  your  duty  ?  " — "  Mak- 
ing honey,"  said  the  bee. — "  I  wish  I  could  make  honey,"  sighed 
the  cat. — "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can't  ? "  said  the  bee. 
" How  stupid  you  must  be  !  What  do  you  do,  then  ?": — "I  do 
nothing,  bee.    I  can't  get  any  thing  to  do." 

S.  "  You  won't  get  any  thing  to  do,  you  mean,  you  lazy  cat ! 
You  are  a  good-for-nothing  drone.  Do  you  know  what  we  do 
to  our  drones  ?    We  kill  them ;  and  that  is  all  they  are  fit  for. 

Good  morning  to  you."   

1  Plac'id  ly,  calmly  ;  quietly. 
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9.  "  Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  cat,  "  they  are  treating  me 
civilly  ;  I  had  better  have  stopped  at  home  at  this  rate.  Stroke 
my  whiskers  !  heartless  !  wicked  !  good-for-nothing  !  stupid  ! 
and  only  fit  to  be  killed.  This  is  a  pleasant  beginning,  anyhow. 
I  must  look  for  some  wiser  creatures  than  these  are.  What 
shall  I  do  ?    I  know.    I  know  where  I  will  go." 

II. 

84.  THE  CAT'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

PART  SECOND. 

IT  wa§  in  the  middle  of  the  wood.  The  bush  was  very  dark, 
but  she  found  him  by  his  wonderful  eye.  Presently,  as 
she  got  used  to  the  light,  she  distinguished  a  sloping  roll  of 
feathers,  a  rounded  breast,  surrounded  by  a  round  head,  set 
close  to  the  body,  without  an  inch  of  neck  intervening.  "How 
wise  he  ldbks  !"  she  said.  "What  a  brain  !  what  a  forMead  ! 
His  head  is  not  long,  but  what  an  expanse,1  and  what  a  depth 
of  earnestness ! " 

2.  The  owl  sloped  his  head  a  little  on  one  side ;  the  cat 
slanted  hers  upon  the  other.  The  owl  set  it  straight  again,  the 
cat  did  the  same.  They  stood  looking  this  way  for  some 
minutes  ; 2  at  last,  in  a  whispering  voice,  the  owl  said,  "  What 
are  you  who  presume  to  look  into  my  repose  ?  Pass  on  upon 
your  way,  and  carry  elsewhere  those  prying  eyes." 

3.  "  0,  wonderful  owl,"  said  the  cat,  "  you  are  wise,  and  1 
want  to  be  wise  ;  and  I  am  come  to  you  to  teach  me."  A  film 
floated  backward  and  forward  over  the  owl's  eyes  ;  it  was  his 
way  of  showing  that  he  was  pleased.  "  I  have  heard  in  our 
schoolroom,"  went  on  the  cat,  "  that  you  sat  on  the  shoulder 
of  Pallas,3  and  she  told  you  all  about  it." 

<£.  "And  what  would  you  know,  O  my  daughter?"  said  the 
owl. — "Everything,"  said  the  cat,  "everything.  First  of  all, 
how  to  be  happy." 

5.  "  Mice  content  you  not,  my  child,  even  as  they  content 
not  me,"  said  the  owl.    "It  is  good." — "Mice,  indeed  !"  said 


1  Ex  panse',  that  which  is  spread  3  PaTlas,  worshiped  in  ancient 
out ;  a  wide  extent  of  space.  Greece  as  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

■  Minute  (mln'it).  In  Rome  she  was  called  Minerva. 
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the  cat ;  "no,  parlor  cats  don't  eat  mice.  I  have  better  than 
mice,  and  no  trouble  to  get  it ;  but  I  want  something  more." 

6.  "  The  body's  meat  is  provided.  You  would  now  fill  your 
soul." — "I  want  to  improve,"  said  the  cat.  " I  want  something 
to  do.    I  want  to  find  out  what  the  creatures  call  my  duty." 

7.  "  You  would  learn  how  to  employ  those  happy  hours  of 
your  leisure — rather  how  to  make  them  happy  by  a  worthy  use. 
Meditate,  0  cat !  meditate  !  meditate  ! " — "  That  is  the  very 
thing,"  said  she.  "Meditate!  that  is  what  I  like  above  all 
things.  Only  I  want  to  know  how  :  I  want  something  to  medi- 
tate about.  Tell  me,  owl,  and  I  will  bless  you  every  hour  of 
the  day  as  I  sit  by  the  parlor  fire." 

8.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  the  owl,  "  what  I  have  been 
thinking  of  ever  since  the  moon  changed.  You  shall  take  it 
home  with  you  and  think  about  it  too  ;  and  the  next  full  moon 
you  shall  come  again  to  me  :  we  will  compare  our  conclusions." 
—"Delightful!  delightful!"  sa;d  the  cat.  "What  is  it ? — T 
will  try  this  minute. " 

9.  "From  the  beginning,"  replied  the  owl,  "our  race  have 
been  considering  which  first  existed,  the  owl  or  the  egg.  The 
owl  comes  from  the  egg,  but  likewise  the  egg  from  the  owl." — 
"  Mercy  ! "  said  the  cat. — "  From  sunrise  to  sunset  I  ponder  on 
it,  0  cat !  When  I  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  the  complete  owl,  I 
think  that  must  have  been  first,  as  the  cause  is  greater  than  the 
effect.  When  I  remember  my  own  childhood,  I  incline  the 
other  way." 

10.  "  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  find  out  ?  "  said  the  cat.—"  Find 
out !"  said  the  owl.  "We  can  never  find  out.  The  beauty  of 
the  question  is,  that  its  solution 1  is  impossible.  What  would 
become  of  all  our  delightful  reasonings,  0  unwise  cat !  if  we 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  know?" — "But  what  in  the  world  is 
the  good  of  thinking  about  it,  if  you  can't,  0  owl  ?  " 

11.  "My  child,  that  is  a  foolish  question.  It  is  good,  in 
order  that  the  thoughts  on  these  things  may  stimulate  wonder. 
It  is  in  wonder  that  the  owl  is  great." — "  Then  you  don't  know 
any  thing  at  all,"  said  the  cat.  "What  did  you  sit  on  Pallas's 
shoulder  for  ?    You  must  have  gone  to  sleep." — "  Your  tone  is 

1  So  lu'tion,  the  act  of  separating  ing  or  clearing  up  of  a  difficult 
the  parts  of  any  body  ;  the  unfold-  question. 
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over  flippant,1  cat,  for  philosophy.2  The  highest  of  all  knowl- 
edge is  to  know  that  we  know  nothing." 

12.  The  cat  made  two  great  arches  with  her  back  and  her 
tail.  "Bless  the  mother  that  laid  you,"  said  she.  "Yon  were 
dropped  by  mistake  in  a  goose  nest.  You  won't  do.  I  don't 
know  much,  but  I  am  not  such  a  creature  as  you,  anyhow. 
A  great  white  thing  !"  She  straightened  her  body,  stuck  her 
tail  upon  end,  and  marched  off  with  much  dignity. 

13.  But,  though  she  respected  herself  rather  more  than 
before,  she  was  not  on  the  way  to  the  end  of  her  difficulties. 
She  tried  all  the  creatures  she  met  without  advancing  a  step. 
They  had  all  the  old  story,."  Do  your  duty."  But.each  had  its 
own,  and  no  one  could  tell  her  what  hers  was.  Only  one  point 
they  all  agreed  upon — the  duty  of  getting  their  dinner  when 
they  were  hungry.  The  day  wore  on,  and  she  began  to  think 
she  would  like  hers. 

III. 

85.  THE  CAT'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

PART  THIRD. 

IT  wa§  a  great  day  in  the  fox's  cave.  The  eldest  cub  had  the 
night  before  brought  home  his  first  goose,  and  they  were 
just  sitting  down  to  it  as  the  cat  came  by.  "  Ah,  my  young- 
lady  !  what,  you  in  the  woods  ?  Bad  feeding  at  home,  eh  ? 
Come  out  to  hunt  for  yourself  ?  " 

2.  The  goose  smelt  excellent ;  the  cat  couldn't  help  a  wistful 3 
look.  She  was  only  come,  she  said,  to  pay  her  respects  to  her 
wild  friends.  "Just  in  time,"  said  the  fox.  "Sit  down  and 
take  a  bit  of  dinner ;  I  see  you  want  it.  Make  room,  you  cubs ; 
place  a  seat  for  the  lady." 

3.  "  Why,  thank  you,"  said  the  cat,  "  yes  ;  I  acknowledge  it 
is  not  unwelcome.  Pray,  don't  disturb  yourselves,  young 
foxes.  I  am  hungry.  I  met  a  rabbit  on  my  way  here.  I  was 
going  to  eat  him,  but  he  talked  so  prettily  I  let  him  go. 

4.  The  cubs  looked  up  from  their  plates,  and  burst  out 

]  Ftfp'pant,  smooth,  rapid,  and       2  Phi  lbs'o  phy,  love  of  wisdom, 
confident,  without  thought  or  knowl-       3  Wist'ful,  very  attentive ;  long- 
edge  ;  empty  ;  pert.  ing  or  desirous ;  wishful. 
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laughing.  "  For  shame,  young  rascals,"  said  the  father. 
"  Where  are  your  manners  ?  Mind  your  dinner,  and  don't  he 
so  rude." 

5.  "  Fox,"  she  said,  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  cubs 
were  gone  to  play,  "  you  are  very  clever.1  The  other  creatures 
are  all  stupid."2  The  fox  bowed.  "  Your  family  were  always 
clever,"  she  continued.  "  I  have  heard  about  them  in  the  books 
they  use  in  our  schoolroom.  It  is  many  years  since  your  ances- 
tor stole  the  crow's  dinner."  — "  Don't  say  stole,  cat ;  it  is  not 
pretty.    Obtained  by  superior  ability." 

6.  "I  beg  your  par  ion,"  said  the  cat;  "it  is  all  living  with 
those  men.  That  is  not  the  point.  Well,  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  are  ary  wiser  or  any  better  than  foxes  were  then." 
—  "Really,"  said  the  fox,  "lam  what  Nature  made  me.  I 
don't  know.  I  am  proud  of  my  ancestors,  and  do  my  best  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  the  family." 

7.  "  Well,  but  fox,  I  mean  do  you  improve  ?  do  I  ?  do  any  of 
you  ?  The  men  are  always  talking  of  doing  their  duty,  and 
that,  they  say,  is  the  way  to  improve  and  to  be  happy.  And  as 
I  wa§  not  happy,  I  thought  that  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do 
with  it,  so  I  came  out  to  talk  to  the  creatures.  They  also  had 
the  old  chant — duty,  duty,  duty ;  but  none  of  them  could  tell 
me  what  mine  was,  or  whether  I  had  any." 

8.  The  fox  smiled.  "Another  leaf  out  of  your  schoolroom," 
said  he.  "Can't  they  tell  you  there?" — "Indeed,"  she  said, 
"  they  are  very  absurd.3  They  say  a  great  deal  about  themselves, 
but  they  only  speak  disrespectfully  of  us.  If  sucn  creatures  as 
they  can  do  their  duty,  and  improve,  and  be  happy,  why  can't 
we  ?" 

9.  "They  say  they  do,  do  they  ?"  said  the  fox.  "  What  do 
they  say  of  me  ?  "  The  cat  hesitated.  "  Don't  be  afraid  of 
hurting  my  feelings,  cat.    Out  with  it." 

10.  "  They  do  all  justice  to  your  abilities,  fox,"  said  she  ; 
"  but  your  morality,4  they  say,  is  not  high.  They  say  you  are  a 
rogue." — "Morality!"  said  the  fox.    "'Very  moral  and  good 

1  Clev'er,  having  talent,  smart-  3  Ab  surd',  opposed  to  trufli. 
ness,  or  skill ;  good-natured.  4  Mor  al'i  ty,  sense  of  obligation 

2  Stu'pid,  very  dull ;  wanting  in  or  duty ;  the  character  of  an  action 
sense  or  understanding.  or  practice  which  makes  it  good. 
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they  are.  And  you  really  believe  all  that  ?  What  do  they 
mean  by  calling  me  a  rogue  ?  " 

11.  "They  mean  you  take  whatever  you  can  get,  without 
caring  whether  it  is  just  or  not." — "  My  dear  cat,  it  is  very  well 
for  a  man,  if  he  can't  bear  his  own  face,  to  paint  a  pretty  one  on 
a  panel  and  call  it  a  looking-glass ;  but  you  don't  mean  that  it 
deceives  you." 

12.  "  Teach  me,"  said  the  cat.  "  I  fear  I  am  weak." — "  Who 
get  justice  from  the  men  unless  they  can  force  it.  Ask  the 
sheep  that  are  cut  into  mutton.  Ask  the  horses  that  draw 
their  plows.  I  don't  mean  it  is  wrong  of  the  men  to  do  as 
they  do  ;  but  they  need  not  deny  it." 

13.  "  You  surprise  me,"  said  the  cat. — "  My  good  cat,  there 
is  but  one  law  in  the  world.  The  weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 
The  men  are  sharper- witted  than  the  creatures,  and  so  they 
get  the  better  of  them  and  use  them.  They  may  call  it  just  if 
they  like  ;  but  when  a  tiger  eats  a  man,  I  guess  he  has  just  as 
much  justice  on  his  side  as  the  man  when  he  eats  a  sheep." 

llf..  "And  that  is  the  whole  of  it,"  said  the  cat.  "Well,  it  is 
very  sad.  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  ?  " — "  My  duty,  to  be 
sure,"  said  the  fox ;  "  use  my  wits  and  enjoy  myself.  My  dear 
friend,  you  and  I  are  on  the  lucky  side.  We  eat  and  are  not 
eaten." 

15.  "Except  by  the  hounds  now  and  then,"  said  the  cat. — 
"  Yes ;  by  brutes  that  forget  their  nature,  and  sell  their  freedom 
to  the  men,"  said  the  fox,  bitterly.  "In  the  meantime  my  wits 
have  kept  my  skin  whole  hitherto,  and  I  bless  Nature  for 
making  me  a  fox  and  not  a  goose." 

16.  "Are  you  happy,  fox?" — "Happy  !  yes,  of  course.  So 
would  you  be  if  you  would  do  like  me,  and  use  your  wits.  My 
good  cat,  I  should  be  miserable  as  you  if  I  found  my  geese 
every  day  at  the  cave's  mouth.  I  have  to  hunt  for  them,  lie 
for  them,  sneak  for  them,  fight  for  them  ;  cheat  those  old  fat 
farmers,  and  bring  out  what  there  is  inside  me;  and  then  I  am 
happy — of  course  I  am." 

17.  "It  has  a  rough  end,  this  life  of  yours,  if  you  keep 
clear  of  the  hounds,  fox,"  said  the  cat. — "  What !  a  rope  in  the 
yard  !  Well,  it  must  end  some  day ;  and  when  the  farmer 
catches  me  I  shall  be  getting  old,  and  my  brains  will  be  taking 
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leave  of  me ;  so  the  sooner  I  go  the  better,  that  I  may  disgrace 
myself  the  less.  Better  be  jolly  while  it  lasts,  than  sit  mewing 
out  your  life  and  grumbling  at  it  as  a  bore."1 

18.  "  Well,"  said  the  cat,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
I  suppose  I  may  even  get  home  again.  I  shall  not  find  a  wiser 
friend  than  you,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  find  another  good- 
natured  enough  to  give  me  so  good  a  dinner.  But«it  is  very 
sad." — "Think  of  what  I  have  said,"  answered  the  fox.  "I'll 
call  at  your  house  some  night ;  you  will  take  me  a  walk  round 
the  yard,  and  then  I'll  show  you." 

-19.  "Not  quite,"  thought  the  cat,  as  she  trotted  off ;  "one 
good  turn  deserves  another,  that  is  true  ;  and  you  have  given 
me  a  dinner.  But  they  have  given  me  many  at  home,  and  I 
mean  to  take  a  few  more  of  them  ;  so  I  think  you  mustn't  go 
round  our  yard." 

20.  "  Ah !  I  see  everybody  likes  what  he  was  bred  to,"  sighed 
the  cat.  "  Train  the  cat  as  a  cat  should  go,  and  she  will  be 
happy  and  ask  no  questions.  As  for  me,  I  must  not  seek  for 
what  is  impossible.  Since  I  have  been  bred  to  nothing,  I  must 
try  to  like  that;  but  I  consider  myself  an  unfortunate  cat." 


SECTION  XXL 

i. 

85.  BEAVER  AMD  LEAPING  PANTHER. 

PART  FIRST. 

GORHAM,2  in  1745,  was  a  small  frontier3  settlement  of 
Maine,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Portland,  lying 
directly  in  the  Indian  trail.  War  had  just  commenced  between 
the  mother  country  and  France ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  neighboring  savages,  who  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared, were  gone  to  Canada  to  receive  instructions  and  arms, 
from  whence  they  would  soon  reappear  as  merciless  and  subtle4 

1  Bore,  a  person  or  thing  that  3  Frontier,  lying  on  the  outer 
wearies  by  being  dull,  stupid,  or    part ;  bordering. 

often  seen  or  heard.  4  Subtle  (sut'l),  sly  in  design  ; 

2  Gorham  (go' ram).  artful  ;  cunning. 
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foes.  The  settlers,  now  completely  aroused  and  sure  of 
immediate  danger,  set  instantly  to  work  upon  the  garrison' 
and  other  defenses.- 

2.  One  morning,  about  the  middle  of  September,  Hugh 
McLellan,  one  of  the  settlers,  said  to  his  son  :  "William,  I  want 
you  to  dig  a  potato-hole  in  the  western  field ;  you  will  find  four 
stakes  there,  that  I  have  stuck  up  to  mark  it  out.  Dig  it  four 
feet  deep.  I'll  give  you  two  days  to  do  it  in.  It  is  easy  dig- 
ging, and  if  you  do  it  in  less  time,  you  may  have  the  rest  of  it 


1  Gar'ri  son,  a  strong  place  in  its  people  under  control ;  a  body  of 
which  soldiers  are  kept  to  defend  a  soldiers  stationed  in  a  fort  or  forti- 
town  against  an  enemy,  or  to  keep    fied  town  for  defense  or  security. 
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to  yourself.  I  am  going  to  hang  the  gates  of  the  stockade,1 
which  will  take  me  two  days,  and  then  our  fort  will  be  finished." 

3.  The  middle  of  the  first  aft'ernolm'  soon  came  ;  so  eager  wa§ 
William  to  finish  his  stint,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  wolf  which  Bose  had  discovered,  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  take  his  gun  with  him.  He  had  buried 
himself  to  his  shoulders  in  the  pit,  and  was  working  as  for  dear 
life,  when,  hearing  a  noise,  he  stood  up  on  his  shovel,  and  look- 
ing over  the  heap  of  garth  he  had  thrown  out,  saw  that  all  the 
cattle  were  in  the  field  and  making  for  the  corn. 

4  Having  driven  them  out,  he  began  to  put  up  the  fence  which 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  woods ;  but  scarcely  had  he  put  up 
the  first  rail,  when,  happening  to  look  up,  he  beheld  an  Indian 
in  his  war-paint  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  It  was  evident  to 
William,  at  the  first  glance,  that  his  intentions  were  by  no 
means  hostile  ; 2  his  gun,  though  within  reach  of  his  hand,  was 
placed  against  the  butt  of  a  pine,  while  its  owner,  with  arms 
folded  upon  his  chest,  stood  gravely  regarding  him. 

5.  William  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  grander  sight  than 
this  warlike  savage.  But  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  testimony 
of  his  senses,  when,  through  the  thick  coat  of  paint,  he  verily 
thought  he  perceived  the  features  of  his  old  playmate — in 
short,  that  the  stern,  collected  being  before  him  was  no  other 
than  the  Indian3  lad  whose  laugh,  but  a  few  months  ago,  rang 
shrilly  through  the  fdrest,  and  than  whom  none  had  been  more 
light-hearted  and  frolicsome. 

6.  In  that  brief  period  he  seemed  to  have  increased  both  in 
height  and  bulk,  and,  though  but  little  older  than  William,  to 
have  leaped  at  once  from  a  boy  to  the  estate  of  a  man.  In  a 
tone  of  mingled  doubt  and  anxiety,  William  exclaimed,  "Bea- 
ver, can  this  be  you  ? "  The  Indian  extended  his  hand  in 
silence,  which  William  eagerly  grasped.  Drawing  himself  up 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  chief  who  counted  his  scalps  by  scores, 
Beaver  thus  addressed  his  wondering  playmate  : — 

7.  ''Leaping  Panther,  listen  !  Two  moons4  ago,  I  was  a  boy, 
and  played  with  the  boys.    I  helped  the  squaws  to  pound  the 

1  Stock  ade',  a  line  of  posts  or       2  HSs'tile,  warlike  ;  unfriendly, 
stakes  set  in  tlie  earth  as  a  fence  to       3  Indian  (Ind'yan). 
stop  an  enemy.  4  Moon,  a  mdnfih, 
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corn,  get  the  wdbd  for  the  fire,  carry  the  canoes,  and  bring  to 
the  wigwam  the  meat  the  hunters  had  killed.  Now  I  am  a 
warrior.  I  have  struck  the  war-post  of  my  tribe;  I  have 
listened  to  the  aged  men,  into  whose  ears  the  Great  Spirit  has 
whispered  in  their  dreams,  when  the  moose  has  lain  down  to 
rest,  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  come  back  to  ask  why  their 
blood  is  not  avenged.  I  have  heard  the  great  war-chiefs  tell 
their  deeds — how  they  struck  the  enemies  of  our  tribe,  bound 
them  to  the  stake,  and  made  them  cry  like  squaws  ;  and  I  have 
seen  their  scars  of  battle. 

8.  "  When  I  too  shall  have  taken  many  scalps,  the  maidens 
of  my  nation  will  contend  to  cook  my  food,  light  my  pipe,  and 
bring  the  meat  to  my  lodge  when  I  return  from  the  hunt,  to 
cover  my  moccasins  and  my  leggins  with  ornaments,  and 
pound  my  corn.  Then  I  shall  wear  the  eagle's  feather,  and  be 
counted  with  the  chiefs  at  the  council-fire. 

9.  "When  the  Master  of  Life  calls  me,  I  shall  go  to  the 
southwest,  where  are  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  my  fathers. 
There  is  no  snow,  there  are  no  cold  winds,  but  the  leaves  are 
always  green,  the  flowers  never  fade,  there  is  much  game,  and 

left  tUSlil.  1  Qjjpa?_coro  e.  

your  tracks  there,  oh,  it  brought  every  thing  right  up,  and'  the 
place  looked  so  lonesome,  I  couldn't  stay,  but  went  back  home, 
slept  Id/ 'th.e~sameTife,^1pci!}%\riiKHiitie-3ose,  and  when  he  saw  the 
same  gourd,  divided  what  we  took  in  hunting  ;  one  blanket  cov- 
ered us  both.    Those  were  happy  days ;  they  were  too  short  for 
our  pleasures,  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  the  sun  go  down."  As 
he  uttered  these  words,  his  voice  became  musical,  and  his  tones 
assumed  an  indescribable  pathos,1  that  melted  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  auditor,2  and  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

11.  Pausing,  he  plucked  from  a  rotten  stump  beside  him  two 
small  hemlocks,  whose  roots,3  as  they  grew  side  by  side,  were 
twisted  one  around  the  other;  holding  them  up,  he  said  :  "  My 
heart  is  now  soft,  though  it  is  the  heart  of  a  warrior.4  It  is 
soft,  because  I  call  to  mind  that  oiice  we  were  like  these  plants. 
We  grew  side  by  side,  and  as  our  roots  became  bigger,  they 

1  Fa'thos,  passion  ;   warmth  of       2  Au'di  tor,  a  hearer  or  listener, 
feeling  or  action  ;  that  which  awak-        3  Root  (rot), 
ens  tender  feelings.  *  Warrior  (war'yer);  a  soldier. 
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grew  closer  together ;  but  now,  like  these,  we  must  also  be  sepa- 
rated." Tearing  them  asunder,  he  flung  them  in  opposite 
directions.    "  We  must  now  seek  each  other's  lives. 

12.  "  Leaping  Panther,  listen  !  Your  people  have  taken 
away  our  hunting-grounds,  and  cut  down  the  trees  so  that  we 
have  no  meat  for  our  squaws  and  our  little  ones.  The  blood  of 
our  young  men,  shed  by  you,  and  not  yet  avenged  by  us,  cries 
in  our  ears  so  that  we  can  not  sleep.  Therefore  we  have  dug 
up  the  hatchet.  We  shall  not  bury  it  again  till  we  make  it  red 
with  the  white  man's  blood. 

IS.  "  Had  I  wished  to  kill  you,  without  alarming  your  people, 
I  could  have  done  it  with  the  bow  or  the  tomahawk.  If  any  of 
our  old  playmates  had  been  here  instead  of  myself,  your  scalp 
would  have  now  been  hanging  at  his  girdle,  or  drying  in  the 
smoke  of  the  wigwam.  But  as  I  watched  you  my  heart  grew 
soft.  I  said,  '  I  will  speak  to  my  brother.  I  will  look  in  his 
eyes.  We  will  tear  our  hearts  asunder,  and  then  we  will  seek 
each  other's  blood.'  Do  not  therefore  be  afraid,  but  speak.  The 
ears  of  the  Beaver  are  open." 

tx   -   —    - — . -  — 

-nnragnt  ne  perceived  the  features  of  his  old  playmate— in 
short*  that  the  stern,  collected  being  before  him  was  no  other 
than  the  Indian3  lad  whose  laugh,  but  aJevunon±h^9:o-n  im- 
part SECOND. 

"  T  AM  not  afraid  of  you,  Beaver,  though  you  are  older  than 
J.  I  am,  have  gun,  knife,  and  tomahawk,  and  look  so 
frightful  in  your  paint,  while  I  am  barehanded.  Your  mother 
called  me  Leaping  Panther,  because  I  was  so  quick ;  I  could 
jump  on  you  and  throttle  you,  before  you  could  draw  a  knife, 
or  cock  a  gun  at  me.  Notwithstanding  all  your  big  talk  about 
being  a  warrior,  and  striking  the  war-post,  you  never  have  seen 
(and  it's  my  opinion  you  never  will  see)  the  day  when  I  couldn't 
lay  you  on  your  back  at  rough  and  tumble,  or  at  close  hugs— > 
and  let  you  have  both  '  under-holds'  into  the  bargain. 

2.  "In  respect  to  your  shooting  me  unawares,  I  freely  say 
that  you  might  have  done  it,  just  as  easy  as  you  can  shoot  a 
squirrel,  and  in  that  I  owe  you  my  life.  But  that  is  no  more 
than  I  should  have  expected  at  your  hands.    It  is  your  nature, 
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Beaver ;  ygu  are  a  brave,  good,  true-hearted  boy,  and  it's  only 
ygur  Indian  bringing  up  that  will  ever  make  you  any  thing  else." 

8.  "  But  tell  me,  Beaver,  did  the  cattle  tear  that  fence  down  ?  " 
— "No ;  I  tore  it  down." — "  That  you  might  shoot  me,  when  I 
came  to  drive  them  out?" — "No;  but  I  was  afraid  of  being 
seen ;  and  I  took  that  way  to  draw  you  to  my  ambush." 1 

4>  "  It  was  well  planned,  and  you  are  rightly  called  Beaver,  . 
for  the  beaver  is  wise,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  a  great  chief. 
But  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson.    I  will  let  the  cattle  eat  the 
corn  before  I  will  go  to  drive  them  out  again  without  a  gun. 

5.  (i  Well,"  continued  William,  "  if  your  heart  grew  soft  when 
you  saw  me  this  morning,  so  did  mine  the  day  after  you  went 
away.  You  know  we — you  and  I  and  Conuwass — were  going 
to  hunt  porcupines  in  the  hard  woods  on  Watson's  hill,  and 
your  mother  was  going  to  work  me  a  belt  just  like  yours.  I 
got  up  early,  and  tied  Bose  up — for  the  old  fool  will  shake  a 
porcupine,  and  get  his  nose  full  of  quills — caught  my  gun,  and 
ran  with  all  my  might  to  your  wigwam.  When  I  got  there, 
you  were  all,  all  gone.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  brook.  There  I 
found  the  rafts  and  the  canoes,  and  all  the  things  just  as  we  had 
left  them.  Then,  down  to  the  swimming-place.  But  when  I  saw 
your  tracks  there,  oh,  it  brought  every  thing  right  up,  and  the 
place  looked  so  lonesome,  I  couldn't  stay,  but  went  back  home. 

6.  "  I  went  into  the  barn  to  untie  Bose,  and  when  he  saw  the 
gun  in  my  hand,  he  began  to  jump  up  on  me,  and  lick  my  face, 
thinking  he  was  going  a-hunting.  I  said,  4  Bose,  you  will  never 
more  have  any  such  good  times  as  we  have  had,  because  Beaver 
is  g6ne,  and  we  shall  never  see  him  again.'  I  had  managed  to 
hold  in  till  then,  but  the  minute  I  spoke  your  name  the  tears 
would  come.  I  sat  down  and  cried  like  a  baby."  In  the  course 
of  this  conversation  the  boys  had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer 
to  each  other,  until  at  length  they  seated  themselves  side  by 
side  on  a  log,  and  somehow  their  hands  got  locked  together. 

7.  "  That  was  wrong,  Panther  ;  only  squaws  do  that." — "  I 
don't  see  why  a  man  shouldn't  cry,  as  well  as  laugh,  especially 
if  he  can't  help  it." — "He  should  do  neither;  a  warrior  should 
never  behave  as  a  squaw  ;  he  should  be  like  a  rock." 

1  Am'bush,  a  concealed  place  to  attack  by  surprise  ;  the  act  of  so 
where  soldiers  or  enemies  lie  in  wait    attacking ;  troops  thus  concealed. 
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8.  "  I  know  what  you  mean,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  think  it 
makes  against  a  man's  courage  to  have  a  tender  heart;  but  it 
don't.  Now,  there's  my  mother.  If  the  sun  should  fall  right 
out  of  the  sky,  it  wouldn't  scare  her.  For  all  that  I  saw  her 
cry  when  she  thought  Mrs.  Watson  was  going  to  die.  Father  is 
tender  too;  but  your  whole  tribe  couldn't  frighten  him,  or 
make  him  cry,  unless  he  wished.  There  is  our  Alec — Little 
Snapping  Turtle.  When  he  gets  very  angry,  then  look  out 
for  yourself  ;  he'll  let  you  have  hot  coals,  hatchet,  any  thing 
that  comes  to  hand  ;  but  nothing  scares  him." 

9.  "You  can  never  be  a  warrior,  Panther,  while  you  feel 
thus." — "I  never  want  to  be." — " Don't  want  to  be?" — "No. 
I  had  rather  hoe  corn,  or  hunt,  than  fight,  just  for  the  sake  of 
fighting.  I  think  it  is  just  the  poorest  business  a  man  can  fol- 
low, except  it  is  his  duty." 

10.  "I  see,  Panther,  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  the  white 
man  a  different  heart  from  the  Indian's.  I  love  to  kill — every 
Indian  does ;  I  love  to  see  blood  run  ;  I  would  like  to  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  my  tribe."  While 
he  spake  the  savage  gleamed  from  his  whole  face  ;  his  eyes 
glared,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  features,  seen  through  the 
terrors  of  the  war-paint,  were  those  of  a  fiend. 

11.  The  instincts  of  his  companion,  nursed  at  the  breast  of  a 
Christian  mother,  and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
revolted  at  this  display  of  a  wolfish  nature.  He  coolly  replied : 
"I  wouldn't.  I  should  rather  drink  buttermilk.  If  an  Indian 
had  injured  me,  I  should  want  satisfaction  from  him ;  it  would 
not  do  me  any  good  to  kill  some  other  Indian,  who  never  had 
injured  me,  just  because  he  was  an  Indian;  or  to  murder  a 
little  innocent  babe  in  the  cradle,  because  his  father  or  grand- 
father had  injured  me  or  my  grandfather  before  he  was  born." 

12.  "  That  is  our  custom,"  replied  the  Beaver.  "  Our  fathers 
and  wise  men  have  always  done  so,  and  taught  us  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  it  is  right." — "I  don't  care  who  taught  it,  or  whose 
custom  it  is,"  replied  his  sturdy  antagonist.  "  It  isn't  right, 
anyhow.    It's  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  the  Catechism  too. 

13.  "You  say  that  after  this  we  must  seek  each  other's  lives 
because  our  fathers  have  injured  one  another.  I've  heard  my 
father  and  mother  say,  a  hundred  times,  that  they  never  lost  so 
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much  as  a  hen,  or  a  kernel  of  corn,  by  the  Indians,  and  that, 
so  far  as  that  wa§  concerned,  they  didn't  want  any  better  neigh- 
bors than  the  Indians — that  they  should  have  starved  to  death 
one  winter  but  for  the  Indians.  I  am  sure  no  Indian  will  say 
that  we  ever  wronged  him,  or  took  his  land  ;  for  we  bought  our 
land  and  paid  for  it.  No  more  did  our  ancestors;  for  they  are 
all  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  never  saw  an  Indian." 

lJj..  "Do  not  think,  Panther,  that  the  Indians  do  not  know 
what  is  just.  I  have  heard  my  people  talk,  and  I  know  that,  if 
you  were  living  here  alone,  and  no  other  white  people  here,  no 
Indian  would  lift  his  tomahawk  against  you;  and  if  you  were 
hungry,  they  would  share  with  you  their  provisions,  be  it  little 
or  much.  They  know  very  well  that  you  are  not  like  the  white 
men  who  were  in  the  Narragansett  war,  who  had  their  land  given 
them  because  they  killed  the  Indians  ;  that  you  bought  your 
land,  although  you  bought  it  of  those  who  killed  the  Indians ; 
but  that  was  not  your  fault.  They  know,  too,  that  your  speech 
and  your  actions  are  different  from  theirs,  and  that  there  is  no 
Indian  blood  on  your  hands.  But  if  you  go  with  the  rest  to 
fight  the  Indians,  you  must  expect  them  to  kill  you." 

15.  "  I  expect  you  to  kill  me  if  you  can,  in  a  fair  siand-up 
fight,  or  an  ambush,  when  our  peoples  ambush  one  another. 
But  I  don't  see  why  we  that  have  been  like  brothers  together 
should  pick  each  other  out,  and  go  skulking  around,  in  the 
places  where  we  used  to  play,  to  kill  one  another."  After  a 
long  silence,  the  Beaver,  rising,  replied  : — 

16.  "  Panther,  I  have  thought  of  your  words,  and  they  are 
gdbd.  Not  one  of  my  tribe  but  would  have  slain  ygu  to-day. 
If  the  warriors  knew  that  I  had  not  done  thus,  they  would  blush 
with  shame.  When  I  set  out  on  the  war-path,  I  said  :  'I  will 
speak  to  the  Panther ;  after  that,  he  will  be  on  his  watch ;  then 
my  heart  will  be  very  hard.  I  know  where  he  works,  where  he 
hunts,  and  where  he  plays.  I  will  ambush  him  every  step  he 
takes.  I  will  kill  the  dog,  and  then  I  shall  the  more  easily  kill 
him.  I  will  hang  his  scalp  at  my  girdle,  and  the  warriors  of 
my  nation  will  rejoice.  They  will  say  that  Beaver  will  be  a 
great  chief.  He  has  slain  the  Panther,  whose  claws  were  almost 
grown,  who  could  throw  the  tomahawk,  and  shoot  the  eye  out 
of  a  squirrel,  and  who  would  have  slain  many  of  our  people.' 
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17.  "  But  your  words  have  changed  my  heart,  as  the  maple- 
leaves  change  beneath  the  fingers  of  the  frost.  We  will  not 
stain  with  each  other's  blood  the  places  where  we  have  hunted 
and  fished,  and  played  together.  Only  when  our  tribes  meet  on 
the  war-path  will  we  be  foes.  When  the  Beaver  thinks  of  the 
Panther,  and  of  the  long  summer  days  they  have  hunted  and 
played  together,  and  sat  by  the  same  fire,  it  shall  be  like  a 
pleasant  dream — there  shall  be  no  blood  on  it.    Is  it  well  ?  " 

18.  William  was  touched  to  the  very  heart,  and,  being  less 
able  to  control  his  feelings,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his 
voice  trembled,  as  he  replied,  "It  is  well!"  The  Indian 
resumed  his  gun,  and,  extending  his  hand  to  William,  they 
exchanged  a  parting  grasp,  and  he  was  soon  lost  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest. 


SECTION  XXII, 
i. 

88.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  HOME. 

MY  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees, 
Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep  ; 
My  grottoes 1  are  shaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
.  I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  ; 
My  fountains  are  bordered  with  m6ss, 
Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

2.  Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen, 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweet-brier  entwines  it  around  ; 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year, 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid2  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 


1  Grot'to,  a  covered  opening  in  2  Lim'pid,  marked  by  transparen- 
tly earth ;  a  cave.  cy  or  clearness  :  shining 
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8.  One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 

To  the  bower  I  have  labored  to  rear ; 
Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire, 

But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 
Oh  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 

With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay ! 
Already  it  calls  for  my  love 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

^.  From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow ! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

5.  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  such  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  'twa§  a  barbarous  deed  ; 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averred, 

Who  would  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young  ; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

6.  I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove  ; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold, 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speav  and  whatever  she  say, 
Methinks^  ^  beneatn  my 

ter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
-    rfr"  — - 

89.  TO-MORROW. 

IN  the  downhill  of  life,  when  I  find  I'm  declining^ 
May  my  lot  no  less  fortunate  be 
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Than  a  snug  elbow-chair  can  afford  for  reclining, 

And  a  cot  that  o'erlooks  the  wide  sea  ; 
With  an  ambling 1  pad-pony 2  to  pace  o'er  the  lawn, 

While  I  carol  away  idle  sorrow, 
And  blithe  as  the  lark  that  each  day  hails  the  dawn 

Look  forward  with  hope  for  to-morrow. 
Q.  With  a  porch  at  my  door,  both  for  shelter  and  shade  too. 

As  the  sunshine  or  rain  may  prevail ; 
And  a  small  spot  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the  spade  too, 

With  a  barn  for  the  use  of  the  flail : 
A  cow  for  my  dairy,  a  dog  for  my  game, 

And  a  purse  when  a  friend  wants  to  borrow  ; 
I'll  envy  no  nabob3  his  riches  or  fame, 

Nor  what  honors  await  him  to-morrow. 
3.  From  the  bleak  northern  blast  may  my  cot  be  completely 

Secured  by  a  neighboring  hill ; 
And  at  night  may  repose  steal  upon  me  more  sweetly 

By  the  sound  of  a  murmuring  rill ; 
And  while  peace  and  plenty  I  find  at  my  board, 

With  a  heart  free  from  sickness  and  sorrow, 
With  my  friends  may  I  share  what  to-day  may  afford, 

And  let  them  spread  the  table  to-morrow. 
If.  And  when  I  at  last  must  throw  off  this  frail  covering 

Which  I've  worn  for  threescore-years-and-ten, 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave  I'll  not  seek  to  keep  hovering, 

Nor  my  thread  wish  to  spin  o'er  again  : 
But  my  face  in  the  glass  I'll  serenely  survey, 

And  with  smiles  count  each  wrinkle  and  furrow  ; 
For  this  old  worn-out  stuff,  which  is  threadbare  to-day, 

May  become  everlasting  to-morrow. 


 ^xxowuies  it  ar 

Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  th 


e  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 


A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  ; 


1  Am'  bling,  moving  by  lifting  2  Pad-po'ny,  an  easy-paced  pony, 
together  the  two  legs  on  one  side  ;  3  Na'bob,  a  viceroy  in  India ;  a 
pacing.  very  rich  man. 
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2.  The  swallow  6ft  beneath  my  thatch, 

Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 


3.  Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  j 
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And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing, 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

4-.  The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

 -v       uauuu-  ins  ncijtes^tjr  lame, 

Nor  what  honors  await  him  to-morrow. 
3.  From  the  kWi*  —  ™  ^ —  — »— — 

SHE  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 
That  twinkled  up  in  heaven,  und  now  she  stood 
Watching  the  coming  of  the  twilight  on, 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world, 
And  this  were  its  first  eve. 

2.  She  stood  alone 
By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 

Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 
Half  parted  with  the  new  and  strange  delight 
Of  beauty  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 
And  had  not  seen  before. 

3.  The  purple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  still  and  delicate  above, 

Filled  her  young  heart  with  gladness,  and  the  eve 
Stole  on  with  its  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half  smile, 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 

4-.  Presently,  in  the  edge  of  the  last  tint  * 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  the  faint  golden  mellowness,  a  star 


1  Illustrated,  see  the  Frontispiece. 
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Stood  suddenly.    A  laugh  of  wild  delight 

Burst  from  her  lips,  and  putting  up  her  hands, 

Her  simple  thought  broke  forth  expressively — 

"  Father  !  dear  father  !    God  has  made  a  Star  ! " 

II. 

92.  THE  STABS. 

NO  cloud  obscures  the  summer  sky, 
The  moon  in  brightness  walks  on  high, 
And,  set  in  azure,1  every  star, 
Shines,  a  pure  gem  of  heaven,  afar ! 

2.  Child  of  the  earth  !    Oh,  lift  thy  glance 
To  yon  bright  firmament's 2  expanse  ! 
The  glories  of  its  realms  explore, 
And  gaze,  and  wonder,  and  adore  \ 

B.  Doth3  it  not  speak  to  every  sense 
The  marvels  of  Omnipotence  ? 4 
See'st  thou  not  there  the  Almighty's  name 
Inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  ? 

4.  Count  o'er  those  lamps  of  quenchless  light. 
That  sparkle  fhrgugh  the  shades  of  night ; 
Behold  them  !    Can  a  mortal  boast 

To  number  that  celestial 5  host  ? 

5.  Mark  well  each  little  star,  whose  rays 
In  distant  splendor  meet  thy  gaze  ; 
Each  is  a  world,  by  God  sustained, 
Who  from  eternity  hath  reigned. 

6.  Each,  shining  not  for  earth  alone, 
Hath  suns  and  planets  of  its  own, 
And  beings,  whose  existence  springs 
From  Him,  the  all-powerful  King  of  kings. 

1  Azure  (azh'er),  light-blue  ;  sky-  4  Om  nip'o  tence,  one  who  is  all- 
colored,  powerful;  God. 

2  Fir'ma  ment,  the  region  of  the  5  Celestial  (se  lest'  yal),  belong  - 
air  ;  the  sky  or  heavens.  ing,  or  relating,  to  the  regions  of 

3  Doth  (dufh). .  air ;  heavenly. 
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7.  Haply,  those  glorious  beings  know 
Nor  stain  of  guilt,  nor  tear  of  woe  ! 1 
But,  raising  still  the  adoring  voice, 
For  ever  in  their  God  rejoice. 

8.  What  then  art  thou  !  0,  child  of  clay  ! 
Amid  creation's  grandeur,  say  ? 

E'en  as  an  insect,  on  the  breeze, 
E'en  as  a  dewdrop,  lost  in  seas  ! 

9.  Yet  fear  thou  not ;  the  Sovereign2  hand, 
Which  spread  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
And  hung  the  rolling  spheres  in  air, 
Hath  e'en  for  thee  a  Father's  care. 

10.  Be  thou  at  peace  ! — the  all-seeing  eye, 
Pervading 3  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 
The  searching  glance  which  none  may  flee, 
Is  still,  in  mercy,  turned  on  thee. 


SECTION  XXIV. 
i. 

93.   ICHABOD'8  RIDE. 

ICHABOD,  heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his 
travel  homewards,  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which 
rise  above  Tarrytown.  The  hour  was  as-  dismal  as  himself. 
Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct 
waste  of  waters,  with  here  and  the're  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop 
riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In  the  dead  hush  of 
midnight,  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the  watch-dog 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson  ;  but  it  was  so  vague 
and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of  his  great  distance  from  this 
faithful  companion  of  man.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  long- 
drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would  sound 

1  Woe,  misery  ;  sorrow  ;  grief.  3  Per  vad'ing,  passing  through  ; 

2  Sovereign  (suv'er  in),  above  all  spreading  through  the  whole  extent 
others ;  highest  in  power.  of  a  thing. 
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far,  far  off,  from  some  farm-house  away  among  the  hills.  No 
signs  of  life  occurred  near  him,  but  occasionally  the  melan- 
choly chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a 
bull-frog  from  a  neighboring  marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncom- 
fortably, and  turning  suddenly  in  his  bed. 

2.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  stars  seemed  to 
sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid 
them  from  his  sight.  He  had  nevei  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal. 
In  the  center  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which 
towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  ether  trees  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  It  was  connected  with 
the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,1  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  hard  by,  and  was  universally  known  by  the 
name  of  Major  Andre's  Tree.  The  common  people  regarded 
it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  superstition. 

S.  As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to 
whis/le.  He  thought  his  whistle  was  answered.  It  was  but  a 
blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  branches.  As  he  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  He  paused,  and  ceased 
whistling ;  but  on  looking  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it 
was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning,  and 
the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan.  His 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle.  It 
was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  another  as  they 
were  swayed  about  by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety, 
but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

J/..  About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small  brook 
crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly-wooded 
glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's  Swamp.  A  few  rough 
lSgs,  laid  side  by  side,  served  for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  To 
pass  this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this  identical 
spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andre  was  captured,  and  this  has 
ever  since  been  considered  a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful 
are  the  feelings  of  the  school-boy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone 
after  dark. 

1  John  Andre  (an'dra),  a  British  Benedict  Arnold.  Captured  by  the 
officer  of  merit,  hut  chiefly  known  Americans,  he  was  executed  at  Tap- 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  treason  of    pan,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1780. 
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5.  As  lie  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to  thump. 
He  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse 
half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and  attempted  to  dash  briskly 
across  the  bridge.  But  instead  of  starting  forward,  the  per- 
verse old  animal  made  a  lateral 1  movement,  and  ran  broadside 
against  the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the 
delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked  lustily 
with  the  contrary  foot.  It  was  all  in  vain.  His  steed  started, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  into  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  alder  bushes. 

6.  The  schoolmaster  now  bestowed  bdth  whip  and  heel  upon 
the  starveling  ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward, 
snuffling  and  snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge 
with  a  suddenness  which  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling 
over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  by  the  side  of  the  bridge,  caught  the  sensitive  ear 
of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the  margin 
of  the  murmuring  brook,  he  beheld  something  huge,  mis- 
shapen, black,  and  towering.  It  stirred  not,  but  seemed  gath- 
ered up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic  monster  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  traveler. 

7.  The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  head 
with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  turn  and  fly  was  now 
too  late.  Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he 
demanded,  in  stammering  accents,  "  Who  are  you?"  He 
received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still  more 
agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  more  he 
cudgeled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting 
his  eyes,  broke  forth  with  involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm  tune. 
Just  then  the  shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion, 
and,  with  a  scramble  and  a  bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

8.  Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of 
the  unknown  might  now,  in  some  degree,  be  ascertained.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted 
on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  mol- 
esta/tion  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish. for  this  strange  midnight  compan- 

1  Lat'er  al,  proceeding  from,  or  directed  to,  the  side. 
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ion,  now  quickened  his  steed  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind. 
The  stranger  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod 
pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind.  The 
other  did  the  same.  His  heart  began  to  sink  within  him.  He 
endeavored  to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched  tongue 
clove  to  the  robf  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  stave.1 

9.  There  was  something  in  the  moody  and  dogged  silence  of 
this  pertinacious 2  companion  that  was  mysterious  and  appall- 
ing. It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On  mounting  a 
rising  ground,  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveler 
in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
headless  !  But  his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on  observ- 
ing that  the  head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders, 
was  carried  before  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle!  His 
terror  rose  to  desperation.  He  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and 
blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping  by  a  sudden  movement  to  give 
his  companion  the  slip.  But  the  spectre  started  full  jump  with 
him.  Away  then  they  dashed,  through  thick  and  thin,  stones 
flying  and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound. 

10.  An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes 
that  the  church  bridge  was_  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection 
of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him  that  he  was 
not  mistaken.  "  If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,"  thought 
Ichabod,  "  I  am  safe."  Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed 
panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that  he 
felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and 
old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge;  he  thundered  over  the 
resounding  planks  ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side ;  and  now  Ich- 
abod cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish, 
according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then 
he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups  (stur'rups),  and  in  the 
very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored  to 
dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  encountered  his 
cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash.  He  was  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin- 
rider  passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

11.  The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his 


1  Stave,  part  of  a  psalm. 


2  Per  ti  na'cious,  firm  ;  unyielding. 
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saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping  the 
grass  at  his  master's  gate,  while  near  the  bridge,  beyond  which, 
on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran 
deep  and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod, 
and  close  beside  it — a  shattered  pumpkin  ! 


ULL  down  the  bough,  Bob  !    Is  n't  this  fun  ? 


JL      Now  give  it  a  shake,  and — there  goes  one  ! 
Now  put  your  thumb  up  to  the  other,  and  see 
If  it  is  n't  as  mellow  as  mellow  can  be  ! 
I  know  by  the  stripe 
It  must  be  ripe  ! 
That's  one  apiece  for  you  and  me. 

2.  Green,  are  they  ?    Well,  no  matter  for  that. 
Sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  we  '11  have  a  chat ; 
And  I  '11  tell  you  what  old  Parson  Bute 
Said  last  Sunday  of  unripe  fruit.2 
'  Life,"  says  he, 
"Is  a  bountiful3  tree, 
Heavily  laden  witli  beautiful  fruit. 

S.  "For  the  youfli  there's  love,  just  streaked  with  red, 
And  great  joys  hanging  just  over  his  head  ; 
Happiness,  honor,  and  great  estate, 
For  those  who  patiently  work  and  wait ; — 

Blessings,"  said  he, 

"  Of  every  degree, 
Eipening  early,  and  ripening  late. 

Jf..  "  Take  them  in  season,  pluck  and  eat, 

And  the  fruit  is  wholesome,  the  fruit  is  sweet ; 
But,  0  my  friends  !— "    Here  he  gave  a  rap 
On  his  desk  like  a  regular  thunder-clap, 


II. 


94.  GREEK  APPLES. 


1  Per  en'  ni  al,  through  or  be-       2  Fruit  (frot). 
yond  a  year  ;  hence,  lasting  for  all       3  Boun'ti  ful,  generous  ;  free  ir 
time.  giving  ;  plentiful. 


TOM  TWIST. 


8.  Our  young  folks  at  home,  at  all  seasons  and  times, 
Are  rehearsing1  the  roll2  of  "  Somebody's  "  crimes  ; 
Or,  fast  as  their  feet  and  tongues  can  well  run, 
Oome  to  tell  the  last  deed  the  sly  scamp  has  done.  * 

4.  " '  Somebody '  has  taken  my  knife,"  one  will  say  ; 
" '  Somebody '  has  carried  my  pencil  away  ; " 

"  'Somebody'  has  gone  and  thrown  down  all  the  blocks  ; 
" '  Somebody '  ate  up  all  the  cakes  in  the  box." 

5.  It  is  "  Somebody  "  breaks  all  the  pitchers  and  plates, 
And  hides  the  boys'  sleds,  and  runs  off  with  their  skates, 
And  turns  on  the  water,  and  tumbles  the  beds, 

And  steals  all  the  pins,  and  melts  all  the  dolls'  heads. 

6.  One  night  a  dull  sound,  like  the  thump  of  a  head, 
Announced  that  one  youngster  was  out  of  his  bed  ; 
And  he  said,  half  asleep,  when  asked  what  it  meant, 
" '  Somebody '  is  pushing  me  out  of  the  tent ! " 

7.  Now,  if  these  high  crimes  of  "Somebody"  don't  cease, 
We  must  summon  in  the  detective 3  police  ; 4 

And  they,  in  their  wisdom,  at  once  will  make  known, 
The  culprit  beldngs  to  no  house  but  our  own. 


And  made  such  a  bang, 
Old  Deacon  Lang 
Woke  up  out  of  his  Sunday  nap. 

5.  Green  fr;^  W^aii  G6d  w  ild  not 
But  half  L     g6    TOM  JVrness, 

Half  the  evi  _1JO  auu  oxli\ 

Came  from  tasting  before  their  time 

The  fruits  Heaven  sent. 

Then  on  he  went 
To  his  Fourthly  and  Fifthly  :-wa§  n't  it  prime  P 

But,  I  say,  Bob  !  we  fellows  don't  care 

So  much  for  a  mouthful  of  apple  or  pear; 

But  what  we  like  is  the  fun  of  the  thin°- 

When  the  fresh  winds  blow,  and  the  hang-birds  bring 
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saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping  the 
grass  at  his  master's  gate,  while  near  the  bridge,  beyond  which, 
on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran 
deep  and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod, 
and  close  beside  it — a  shattered  pumpkin  / 

II. 

94.  GREEN  APPLES. 

PULL  down  the  bough,  Bob  !    Is  n't  this  fun  ? 
Now  give  it  a  shake,  and — there  goes  one  ! 
Now  put  your  thumb  up  to  the  other,  and  see 
If  it  is  n't  as  mellow  as  mellow  can  be  ! 
I  know  by  the  stripe 
It  must  be  ripe  ! 
That's  one  apiece  for  you  and  me. 

&  Green,  are  they  ?    Well,  no  matter  for  that. 
Sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  we  '11  have  a  chat ; 
And  I  '11  tell  you  what  old  Parson  Bute 
Said  last  Sunday  of  unripe  fruit.2 
'  Life,"  says  he, 

 x^n^-p^^lJEs  a  bountiful 3  tree.  

And  the  taste  of  it  puckers 
My  mouth  like  a  sucker's ! 
I  vow,  I  believe  the  old  parson  was  right ! 


-  HI.    - 

q  w   /  said  he, 
'_/  degree. 

T"  HERE'S  a  meddlesome  "  Somebody  "  going  about, 
And  playing  his  pranks,  but  we  can't  find  him  out ; 
He's  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  from  morning  till  night, 
And  always  in  mischief,  but  never  in  sight. 

The  rogues  I  have  read  of,  in  sSng  or  in  tale, 
Are  caught  at  the  end,  and  conducted  to  jail ; 
But  "Somebody's"  tracks  are  all  covered  so  well, 
He  never  has  seen  the  inside  of  a  cell. 


TOM  TWIST. 


S.  Our  young  folks  at  home,  at  all  seasons  and  times, 
Are  rehearsing1  the  roll2  of  "  Somebody's"  crimes  ; 
Or,  fast  as  their  feet  and  tongues  can  well  run, 
Come  to  tell  the  last  deed  the  sly  scamp  has  done.  * 

4.  " 'Somebody '  has  taken  my  knife,"  one  will  say  ; 
"'Somebody'  has  carried  my  pencil  away  ; " 

"  'Somebody '  has  gone  and  thrown  down  all  the  blocks 
" '  Somebody '  ate  up  all  the  cakes  in  the  box." 

5.  It  is  "  Somebody  "  breaks  all  the  pitchers  and  plates, 
And  hides  the  boys'  sleds,  and  runs  off  with  their  skates, 
And  turns  on  the  water,  and  tumbles  the  beds, 

And  steals  all  the  pins,  and  melts  all  the  dolls'  heads. 

6.  One  night  a  dull  sound,  like  the  thump  of  a  head, 
Announced  that  one  youngster  was  out  of  his  bed  ; 
And  he  said,  half  asleep,  when  asked  what  it  meant, 
" '  Somebody '  is  pushing  me  out  of  the  tent ! " 

7.  Now,  if  these  high  crimes  of  "Somebody"  don't  cease, 
We  must  summon  in  the  detective 3  police  ; 4 

And  they,  in  their  wisdom,  at  once  will  make  known, 
The  culprit  belongs  to  no  house  but  our  own. 

8.  Then  should  it  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be  true, 

That  our  young  folks  themselves  are  "  Somebody "  too, 
How  queer  it  would  look,  if  we  saw  them  all  go 
Marched  6f£  to  the  station-house,  six  in  a  row  I 

IV. 

96.  TOM  TWIST. 

TOM  TWIST  wa§  a  wonderful  fellow, 
No  boy  was  so  nimble  and  strong  ; 
He  could  turn  ten  somersets  backward, 
And  stand  on  his  head  all  day  ISng. 


1  Rehearsing  (re  hers'  ing),  re- 
citing ;  repeating  ;  telling. 

2  Roll,  a  piece  of  writing  which 
may  be  rolled  up  ;  a  list. 

3  De  tect'ive,  fitted  for,  or  skilled 


in,  uncovering,  bringing  to  light,  or 
finding  out. 

4  Police  (po  les'),  a  body  of  5ffi. 
cers  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  good  or- 
der .anddiscover  and  prevent  wro»g§. 
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No  wrestling,  or  leaping,  or  running, 
This  tough  little  urchin  could  tire ; 

His  muscles  were  all  gutta-percha,1 
And  his  sinews  bundles  of  wire. 

2.  Tom  Twist  liked  the  life  of  a  sailor, 

So  off,  with  a  hop  and  a  skip, 
He  went  to  a  Nantucket  captain, 

Who  took  him  on  board  of  his  ship. 
The  vessel  was  crowded  with  seamen, 

Young,  old,  stout  and  slim,  short  and  tall, 
But  in  climbing,  swinging,  and  jumping, 

Tom  Twist  was  ahead  of  them  all. 

8.  He  could  scamper  all  through  the  rigging, 

As  spry  and  as  still  as  a  cat, 
While  as  for  a  leap  from  the  maintop 

To  deck,  he  thought  nothing  of  that : 
He  danced  at  the  end  of  the  yard-arm, 

Slept  sound  in  the  bend  of  a  sail, 
And  hung  by  his  legs  from  the  bowsprit, 

When  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale. 

4.  The  vessel  went  down  in  a  tempest, 

A  thousand  fathoms  or  more  ; 
But  Tom  Twist  dived  under  the  breakers, 

And,  swimming  five  miles,  got  ashore. 
The  shore  was  a  cannibal  island, 

The  natives  were  hungry  enough  ; 
But  they  felt  of  Tommy  all  over, 

And  found  him  entirely  too  tough. 

6.  So  they  put  him  into  a  boy-co"bp — 
Just  to  fatten  him  up,  you  see — 

But  Tommy  crept  out,  very  slyly, 
And  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree. 

The  tree  was  the  nest  of  a  condor, 
A  bird  with  prodigious 2  big  wings, 


1  Gutta-percha  (giit'ta  per'clia), 
a  hard  juice  or  gum  of  trees  found 
in  the  Malayan  islands.    It  is  some- 


what like  India-rubber. 

s  Prodigious  (pro  did'  jus),  mar- 
velous  ;  huge  ;  very  large. 


TOM  TWIST. 


Which  lived  upon  boa-constrictors 1 
And  other  digestible 2  things. 

6.  The  condor  flew  home  in  the  evening, 
r         And  there  lay  friend  Tommy  so  snug, 

1  Bo'a-con  stric'tor,  a  large  and  2  Di  gest'i  ble,  capable  of  being 

strong  snake,  sometimes  thirty  or  worked  over  and  put  in  form  for 

forty  feet  long,  found  in  the  tropical  ready  use  ;  such  as  may  be  prepared 

parts  of  America— so  named  from  in  the  stomach  for  change  into  blood 

its  crusbing  its  prey  in  its  coils.  — said  of  the  food. 
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She  thought  she  had  pounced  on  a  very 

Remarkable  species  of  bug  ; 
She  soon  woke  him  up  with  her  pecking, 

But  Tommy  gave  one  of  his  springs, 
And  leaped  on  the  back  of  the  condor, 

Between  her  long  neck  and  her  wings. 

7.  The  condor  tried  plunging  and  pitching, 

But  Tommy  held  on  with  firm  hand, 
Then  off,  with  a  scream,  flew  the  condor, 

O'er  forest  and  ocean  and  land. 
By  and  by  she  got  tired  of  her  burden,1 

And  flying  quite  close  to  the  ground, 
Tom  untwisted  his  legs  from  the  creature, 

And  quickly  slipped  off  with  a  bound. 

8.  He  landed  all  right,  and  feet  foremost, 

A  little  confused  by  his  fall, 
And  then  ascertained  he  had  lighted 

On  top  of  the  great  Chinese  Wall. 
He  walked  to  the  city  of  Pekin, 

Where  he  made  the  Chinamen  grin  ; 
He  turned  ten  somersets  backward, 

And  they  made  him  a  Mandarin.2 

9.  Then  Tom  had  to  play  the  Celestial,8 

And  to  dangle  a  long  pigtail ; 
And  he  dined  on  puppies  and  kittens, 

Till  his  spirits  began  to  fail. 
He  sighed  for  his  native  country, 

And  he  ISnged  for  its  ham  and  eggs; 
And  in  turning  somersets  backward 

His  pigtail  would  catch  in  his  legs. 

10.  He  sailed  for  his  dear  home  and  harbor. 
The  house  of  his  mother  he  knew ; 
He  climbed  up  the  lightning-rod  quickly, 
And  came  down  the  chimney-flue. 

1  Burden  (ber'dn).  that  which  is  nese  officer,  either  civil  or  military, 
borne  or  carried  ;  a  heavy  load.  3  Celestial  (se  lest'yal),  an  inhab- 

'l  Mandarin  (man'da  ren'),  a  Chi-    itant  of  heaven ;  a  Chinese. 


TOM  TWIST. 


His  mother  in  slumber  lay  dreaming 

That  she  never  would  see  him  more, 
When  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  Tommy 

Stood  th6re  on  the  bedroom  floor ! 

11.  Her  nightcap  flew  off  in  amazement,1 

Her  hair  stood  on  end  with  surprise. 
a  What  kind  of  a  ghost  or  a  spirit 

Is  this  that  I  see  with  my  eyes  ?  "— 
"I  am  your  most  dutiful2  Tommy." — 

"I  will  not  believe  it,"  she  said, 
"  Till  you  turn  ten  somersets  backward, 

And  stand  half  an  hour  on  your  head." 

12.  "That  thing  I  will  do,  dearest  mother." 

At  once,  with  a  skip  and  a  hop, 
He  turned  the  ten  somersets  backward, 

But  then  was  unable  to  stop  / 
The  tenth  took  him  out  of  the  window, 

His  mother  jumped  from  her  bed, 
To  see  his  twentieth  somerset 

Take  him  over  the  kitchen  shed ; 

13.  Thence,  acrSss  the  patch  of  potatoe§ 

And  beyond  the  church  on  the  hill ; 
She  saw  him,  tumbling  and  turning, 

Turning  and  tumbling  still- 
Till  Tommy's  body  diminished 3 

In  size  to  the  head  of  a  pin, 
Spinning  away  in  the  distance, 

Where  it  still  continues  to  spin  1 

1  A  maze'ment,  the  act  or  condi-  2  Du'  tl  ful,  performing  duties  ; 

tion  of  being  filled  with  fear,  sud-  respectful ;  willing  to  obey, 

den  surprise,  or  wonder,  at  what  is  3  Di  min'  ished,  became  or  ap- 

not  understood.  peared  less  or  smaller. 
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SECTION  XXV. 


i. 


96.  THE  WINDY  NIGHT. 

A  LOW1  and  aloof,2 


How  the  midnight  tempests  howl  ! 

With  a  dreary3  voice,  like  the  dismal4  tune 
Of  wolves  that  bay 5  at  the  desert  moon  ; 


"Tu-whit!  Tu-who  !"  like  the  solemn  owl! 

2.  Alow  and  aloof, 
Over  the  roof, 
Sweep  the  moaning  winds  amain, 
And  wildly  dash 
The  elm  and  ash 
Clattering  on  the  window  sash 
With  a  clatter  and  patter, 

Like  hail  and  rain, 
That  well  might  shatter 
The  dusky  pane  ! 

8.  Alow  and  aloof, 
Over  the  roof, 

How  the  tempests  swell  and  roar ! 
Though  no  foot  is  astir, 
Though  the  cat  and  the  cur 

Lie  dozing  &16ng  the  kitchen  floor, 


1  A  low',  in  a  low  place,  or  a  lower       3  Drear'y,  causing  sad  or  lonely 


2  Aloof  (a  lof),  at  a  small  dis-       4  Dis'mal,  dark  ;  sorrowful ;  sad. 


Or  whistle  and  shriek 
Through  limbs  that  creak. 
"  Tu-who !  Tu-whit ! " 
They  cry,  and  flit, 


There  are  feet  of  air 
On  every  st&ir — 
Through  every  hall ! 


part. 


feelings. 


tance. 


5  Bay,  bark,  as  a  dog  at  his  game. 


HOW  THE    WATER   COMES  DOWN.      % 1±9 


Through  each  gusty  door 
There's  a  jostle  and  bus/le, 
With  a  silken  rustle 
Like  the  meeting  of  guests  at  a  festival  i 

4.  Alow  and  aloof, 

Over  the  roof, 
How  the  stormy  tempests  swell ! 

And  make  the  vane 

On  the  spire  complain  ; 
They  heave  at  the  steeple  with  might  and  main, 

And  burst  and  sweep 

Into  the  belfry,  on  the  bell ! 
They  smite  it  so  hard,  and  they  smite  it  so  well, 

That  the  sexton  tosses  his  arms  in  sleep, 
And  dreams  he  is  ringing  a  funeral  knell ! 

II. 

98.  HOW        -  WATER  COMES  DOWM 

HERE  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  th^re  it  lies  darkling. 
Here  smoking  and  frothing, 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
It  has/ens  along  conflicting  strong  ; 
Now  striking  and  raging, 
As  if  a  war  waging, 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among. 

2.  Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  flinging, 
Showering  and  springing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting 

Around  and  around ; 
Collecting,  disjecting,1 

With  endless  rebound ; 

1  Dis  jeot'ing,  throwing  apart ;  scattering. 
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Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in, 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

3.  Receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  brightening  and  whitening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  ravingniain, 

J/..  And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  growing, 
And  running  and  stunning, 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 
And  glittering  and  flittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  thundering  and  floundering, 

S.  And  falling  and  crawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
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And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering. 

6.  And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling,  and  purling  and  twirling. 

7.  Retreating  and  meeting  and  beating  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  :ind  splashing  and  clashing  ; 

8.  And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending — 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  witi  i  a  mighty  uproar, 

And  in  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

m 

I. 

99.  MY  SCHOOL-GIRL  HEROINE. 

I KNEW  a  little  maid — as  sweet 
As  any  seven  years*  child  you'll  meet 
In  mansion1  grand  or  village  street, 

However  charming  i  hey  be  : 
She'll  never  know  of  this  my  verse 
When  I  her  simple  tale  rehearse ; — 
A  cottage-girl,  made  baby-nurse 
Unto  another  baby. 

2.  Till  then  how  constant  she  at  school ! — 
Her  tiny  hands  of  work  how  full ! 
And  never  careless,  never  dull, 
As  little  scholars  may  be. 


1  Mansion  (man'^hun),  a  place  where  one  lives  ;  a  large  house. 
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Her  absence  questioned,  with  cheek  red 
And  gentle  lifting  of  the  head, 
"Ma'am,  I  could  not  be  spared,"  she  said; 
"I  had  to  mind  my  baby." 

Her  baby ;  oft  along  the  lane 
She'd  carry  it  with  such  sweet  pain, 
On  summer  holidays — full  fain 

To  let  both  work  and  play  be  : 
But,  at  the  school  hour  told  to  start, 
She'd  turn  with  sad  divided  heart 
'Twixt  scholar's  wish  and  mother's  part — 

"  I  can  not  leave  my  baby ! " 

4.  One  day  at  school  came  rumors  dire1 — 
"Lizzie  has  fallen  into  the  fire  !" 
And  off  in  haste  I  went  to  inquire, 

With  anxious  fear  o'erflowing; 
For  y ester-afternoon  at  prayer, 
My  little  Lizzie's  face  did  wear 
The  look — how  comes  it,  whence  or  where  ? — 

Of  children  who  are — going. 

6.  And  almost  as  if  bound  for  flight 
To  say  new  prayers  in  angels'  sight, 
Poor  Lizzie  lay — so  wan,  so  white, 

So  sadly  idle  seeming  : 
Her  active  hands  now  helpless  bound, 
Her  wild  eyes  wandering  vaguely 2  round, 
As  up  she  started  at  each  sound, 

Or  slept,  and  moaned  in  dreaming. 

6.  Her  mother  gave  the  piteous  tale  : 
"  How  that  child's  courage  did  not  fail, 
Or  else  poor  baby — "    She  stopped,  pale, 

And  shed  tears  without  number  ; 
Then  told  how  at  the  fireside  warm, 
Lizzie,  with  baby  on  her  arm, 
Slipped — threw  him  from  her — safe  from  harm, 

Then  fell —    Here  in  her  slumber 


1  Dire,  greatly  to  be  feared ;  2  Vaguely,  unfixedly ;  uncer- 
dreadful.  tainly. 
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7.  Lizzie  shrieked,  "Take  him  !"  and  uptossed 
Her  poor  burnt  hands,  and  seemed  half  lost, 
Until  a  smile  her  features  crossed 

As  sweet  as  angels'  may  be. 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  she  said  in  feeble  tone, 
"  I'm  ill,  I  know  " — she  hushed  a  moan— 
"But" — here  her  look  a  queen  might  own — 

"  But,  ma'am,  I  saved  my  baby  !  " 


w3    A  ragged  beggar  sunning  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs 1  grow, 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

2.  "Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 2 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 

S.  The  charcoal  frescos3  on  its  wall ; 
Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Went  storming  out  to  playing! 

k  LSng  years  ago  a  winter  sun 
Shone  over  it  at  setting  ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 
And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

5.  It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed, 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving." 

6.  For  near  her  stood  the  Hittle  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 
Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

1  Sumach  (^ho'mak).  3  Fres'co,  a  way,  or  kind,  of 

i  Official  (of  fi^h'al).  painting  d6ne  on  plastered  walls. 


II. 
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7.  Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered  ; — 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

8.  He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes ;  he  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 
He  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

9.  "I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word : 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because  " — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 
"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  I " 

10.  Still  memory  to  a  gray-haii*ed  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl  !  the  grasses  on  ber  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  grc  wing  ! 

11.  He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 
Like  her — because  they  love  him. 


III. 

101.  BREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

PART  FIRST. 
1. 

'""pWAS  in  the  prime  of  summer  time,  an  evening  calm  and  cool, 

i-  And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys  came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt  like  troui  lets  in  a  pool. 

2. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds,  and  souls  untouched  by  sin; 
To  a  level  mead 1  they  came,  and  there  they  drave  the  wickets2  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun  over  the  town  of  Lynn. 


1  Mead,  a  meadow.  in  the  ground,  with  one  or  two  rods 

8  Wick'et,  a  small  gate-like  frame-  across  on  the  top,  at  which  the  ball 
work,  made  of  three  rods  set  upright     is  thrown  in  playing  cricket. 
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Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about,  and  shouted  as  they  ran— 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth,  as  only  boyhood  can; 
But  the  usher1  sat  remote  from  all,  a  mel'ancholy  man! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart,  to  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  ; 
For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow,  and  his  bosom  ill  at  ease ; 
So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read  the  book  between  his  knees ! 

5. 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o'er,  nor  ever  glanced  aside ; 

For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book  in  the  goldm  eventide: 

Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean,  and  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

6. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous 12  tome ; 3  with  a  fast  and  fervent 4  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close,  and  fixed  the  brazen  hasp  : 
"  O,  God  1  could  I  so  close  my  mind,  and  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  I  " 

7. 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright,  some  moody  turns  he  took — 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead,  and  past  a  shady  nook — 
And  lo !  he  saw  a  little  boy  that  pored  upon  a  book ! 

8. 

"  My  gentle  lad,  what  is 't  you  read — romance 5  or  fairy  fable  ? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page,  of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ? "  6 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance — "It  is  the  death  of  Abel." 

9. 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides,  as  smit  with  sudden  pain ; 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place,  then  slowly  back  again ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad,  and  talked  with  him  of  Cain ; 

10. 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men,  whose  deeds  tradition 7  saves ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen,  and  hid  in  sudden  graves; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn,8  and  murders  done  in  caves ; 


1  Ush'er,  an  assistant  or  under- 
teacher  of  a  school. 

2  P5n'der  ous,  very  heavy. 

8  Tome,  a  large  and  heavy  bdok, 

4  Fer'vent,  hot ;  warm  in  feeling ; 
excited;  earnest. 

5  Ro  mSnce,  a  sort  or  novel  ;  any 


untrue  and  wonderful  st5ry. 

6  Un  sta'ble,  not  fixed;  easily 
moved,  shaken  or  overthrown 

7  Tra  dx'tion,  an  unwritten  story 
passed  down  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  age  to  age. 

8  For  lorn,  miserable  ;  forsaken. 
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11. 

And  how  the  sprites 1  of  injured  men  shriek  upward  from  the  sod- 
Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point  to  show  the  burial  clod; 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts  are  seen  in  dreams  from  God? 

12. 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth  beneath  the  curse  of  Cain — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes,  and  flames  about  their  brain : 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls  its  everlasting  stain ! 

1  Sprite,  an  apparition  ;  a  spirit. 
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u  Alpe  stern,  tyrannic 1  thought,  that  made  all  other  thoughts  its  slave ; 
Woe  D»er  and  stronger  every  pulse  did  that  temptation  crave— 
For  M^g^g  me  to  S°  and  see  tne  dead  man  in  his  §rave ! 

n 

u- 

'  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — a  feeble  man  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field — the  moon  shone  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die,  and  I  will  have  his  gold ! 

15. 

''Two  sudden  blows  with  a  raggM  stick,  and  one  with  a  heavy  stone? 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife — and  then  the  deed  was  done : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone ! 

16. 

"  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone,  that  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more,  for  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look,  that  murder  could  not  kill  I 

17. 

"  And  lo !  the  universal 2  air  seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes  were  looking  down  in  blame : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  called  upon  his  name ! 

18. 

"  O,  God !  it  made  me  quake 3  to  see  such  sense  within  the  slain ! 
But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay,  the  blood  gushed  out  amain  I 
For  every  clot,4  a  burning  spot  was  scorching  in  my  brain ! 

19. 

"  My  head  was  like  an  ardent 5  coal,  my  heart  as  solid  ice  ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew,  was  at  the  devil's  price; 
A.  dozen  times  I  groaned ;  the  dead  had  never  groaned  but  twice  ! 


1  Un  lifter  a  ble,  beyond  what 
words  can  express ;  unspeakable. 

2  Universal  (u/ni  vers'al),  reach- 
ing or  affecting  the  whole ;  all-reach- 
ing ;  being,  or  regarded  as,  a  whole. 


3  Quake  (kwak),  to  tremble ;  to 
shake  with  fear,  cold,  or  strong  feel- 
ing ;  to  shudder. 

4  Clot,  a  lump  of  soft  matter. 
6  Ar'dent,  hot  or  burning. 
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"  A  KD  now  from  forth  the  frowning  sky,  from  the  heaven's  topmost 
l\  height, 
I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice  of  the  blood-avenging  sprite  : 
4  Thou  guilty  man  I  take  up  thy  dead  and  hide  it  from  my  sight  /  " 

2. 

"  I  took  the  dreary  body  up,  and  cast  it  in  a  stream — 

A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink,  the  depth  was  so  extreme — 

My  gentle  boy !  remember  this  is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

3. 

"  Down  went  the  corpse  with  a  hollow  plunge,  and  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands,  and  washed  my  foreAead  cool, 
And  sat  among  the  urchins 1  young  that  evening  in  the  school ! 


"  O,  Heaven  1  to  think  of  their  white  souls,  and  mine  so  black  and  grim  X 1 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer,  nor  join  in  evening  hymn : 
Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seemed,  'mid  holy  cherubim  ! 3 

5. 

"  And  Peace  went  with  them  one  and  all,  and  each  calm  pillow  spread : 
But  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 4  that  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round,  with  fingers  bloody  red  l 


"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony,5  in  anguish6  dark  and  deep ; 

My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close,  but  stared  aghast  at  sleep ; 

For  sin  had  rendered  unto  her  the  keys  of  hell  to  keep  ! 

7. 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony,  from  weary  chime  to  chime, 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint,  that  racked  me  all  the  time — 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first  fierce  impulse  unto  crime  ! 


1  Ur'chin,  a  mischievous  little 
fellow ;  a  child. 

2  Grim,  of  forbidding  or  fear- 
awakening  appearance ;  frightful. 

3  Oher'u  bim,  angels  noted  for 
their  knowledge  and  beauty. 


4  Cham'ber  lain,  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  chambers,  as  in  a  hotel. 

5  Ag'o  ny,  extreme  or  very  great 
pain  of  body  or  mind. 

6  An'guish,  extreme  pain  either 
of  body  or  mind  ;  bitter  sorrow. 
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"  One  stern,  tyrannic 1  thought,  that  made  all  other  thoughts  its  slave ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse  did  that  temptation  crave- 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see  the  dead  man  in  his  grave ! 

9. 

"  Heavily  I  rose  up— as  soon  as  light  was  in  the  sky — 

And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool  with  a  wild  misgiving  eye ; 

And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed,  for  the  faithless  stream  was  dry  1 

10. 

"  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook  the  dewdrop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  uever  marked  its  morning  flight,  I  never  heard  it  sing; 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again  under  the  horrid  thing. 

11. 

"  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase,  I  took  him  up  and  ran — 

There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave  before  the  day  began : 

In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves,  I  hid  the  murdered  man  I 

12.  . 

"  And  all  that  clay  I  read  in  school,  but  my  thought  was  other  where ! 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done,  in  secret  I  was  there ; 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves,  and  still  the  corse  was  barel 

IS. 

"  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face,  and  first  began  to  weep  ; 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one  that  earth  refused  to  keep : 
On  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be  ten  thousand  fathoms2  deep 

u. 

"  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite,  till  blood  for  blood  atones  1 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave,  and  trodden  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh — the  world  shall  see  his  bones! 

15. 

"  0,  God  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream  besets  me  now  awake  1 

Again — again,  with  a  dizzy  brain,  the  human  life  I  take; 

And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot,  like  Cranmer's 3  at  the  stake. 


1  Ty  ran'nic,  unjustly  severe; 
cruel ;  overpowering. 

2  Fath'om,  a  measure  of  length, 
containing  six  feet. 

3  Thomas  Oranmer,  the  first 
Protestant  archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury, England,  was  born  July  2, 
1489.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake 
March  21,  1556.  When  the  flames 
were  rising  around  him,  he  is  said 
to  have  held  his  right  hand  into 
them  until  it  was  consumed. 
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16. 

"And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay  will  wave  or  mold  allow: 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  ray  soul— it  stands  before  me  now  !  " 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw  huge  drops  upon  his  brow  ! 

17. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep  the  urchin's  eyelids  kissed, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn,  through  the  cold  and  heavy 
mist ; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between,  with  gyves  upon  his  wrists. 
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|3jr"  The  figures  refer  to  the  pages  -where  the  words  are  to  be  foand* 


•Ml. 

Abode,  128, 
Absurd,  220. 
Accommodate,  45. 
Addled,  152. 
Admirable,  148. 
Affected,  96. 
Affectionate,  54, 
Aghast,  182. 
Again,  47. 
Against,  47. 
A  gony,  258. 
Air,  62. 
Allah,  83. 
Alms-house,  51. 
Aloof,  248. 
Alow,  248. 
Amain,  180. 
Amazement,  247. 
Ambling,  232. 
Ambush,  227. 
Amends,  121. 
Ancestor,  143. 
Ancient,  121. 
Anguish,  258. 
Angular,  237. 
Anjou,  182. 
Anon,  86. 
Antelope,  78. 
Anthem,  152. 
Antic,  107. 
Apology,  123. 
Apparently,  55. 
Apron,  106. 
Architectural,  75 
Ardent,  257. 
Area,  154. 
Arrayed,  88. 
Artisan,  75. 
Artist,  141. 
Artless,  101. 
Ascertain,  148. 
Askant,  68- 


Aspect,  121. 
Assay,  194. 
Assurance,  66, 
Assured,  101. 
Auditor,  225. 
Aud-bon,  210, 
Aunt,  1. 
Aurilla.,  51. 
Austere,  190. 
Ay,  50. 
Azure,  235. 

Babel,  213. 
Balcony,  46. 
Ballad,  210. 
Ban,  157. 
Banana,  239. 
Banishment,  79. 
Barbarism,  237. 
Barefoot,  73. 
Barfleur,  183. 
Barometer,  192. 
Baucis,  119. 
Bay,  248. 
Baying,  177. 
Bayonet,  201. 
Bazaar,  82. 
Bear,  59. 
Been,  84,  104. 
Beguile,  155, 
Behest,  156. 
Behooves,  87. 
Beneath,  49. 
Benefactor,  50. 
Benevolent,  44. 
Bengal,  73. 
Biped,  204. 
Blasphemed,  102. 
Bleak,  57. 
Blight,  98. 
Blissful,  144, 
Blithe,  106- 
Blur,  m 


Boa-constrictor,245. 
Bore,  222. 
Bosom,  129. 
Bountiful,  240. 
Bowling,  193. 
Brat,  64.  Brawl,  97. 
Brownie,  106. 
Burden,  246. 
Butcher,  185. 

Cairo,  83. 
Calamity,  206, 
Can  ova,  141. 
Can't,  62. 
Capricious,  288, 
Cardinal-flower,  146. 
Carrara,  178. 
Castanet,  72. 
Cathedral,  70. 
Ceded,  70. 
Celestial,  235,  246. 
Century,  130. 
Chalice,  195. 
Chamberlain,  258. 
Chandelier,  112. 
Chant,  213. 
Chanticleer,  178. 
Chapel,  150. 
Charity,  139. 
Cherubim,  258. 
Chickadee,  177. 
Christiana,  204. 
Circumstance,  45. 
Clever,  220, 
Clot,  257. 
Cohort,  192. 
Comely,  88. 
Commoner,  185, 
Compelled,  45. 
Competent,  103, 
Complex,  75. 
Conceited,  68. 
Condescended,  42, 


Confusion,  144. 
Congratulate,  141 
Consecrated,  87. 
Consistency,  238. 
Consul,  77. 
Consume,  44. 
Contents,  124. 
Continuous,  237. 
Contrition,  210. 
Conversation,  54. 
Conviction,  103. 
Convolvulus,  65 
Copse,  91. 
Coral,  208. 
Corpulent,  49. 
Countenance,  123. 
Courteous,  41. 
Courtier,  109. 
Cower,  203. 
Creature,  59. 
Creed,  139. 
Crescent,  176. 
Crest,  195. 
Crevice,  47. 
Crinkles,  191. 
Croft,  106. 
Croon,  205. 
Crystal,  42. 
Cupboard,  121, 
Cur,  120. 
Curate,  51. 
Curb,  63. 
Curiosity,  51. 
Curl,  202. 

Dainty,  188. 
Dame,  63, 
Dank,  106. 
Darling,  201. 
Decorate,  175. 
Decoration,  236, 
Delicate,  46. 
Delicious,  12S 
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Delirious,  188. 
Dell,  196. 
Design,  142. 
Despair,  71. 
Detail,  206. 
Detective,  243. 
Detestation,  161. 
Device,  103. 
Devoured,  49. 
Dexterity,  205. 
Dexterously,  147. 
Difficult,  46. 
Digestible,  245. 
Dike,  135. 
Dilemma,  109. 
Diminished,  247. 
Din,  120. 
Dire,  252. 
Discern,  204. 
Discussed,  149. 
Disjecting,  249, 
Dismal,  109,  248. 
Dismay,  136. 
Disposition,  107. 
Divan,  83. 
Dogged,  192. 
Doleful,  174. 
Dominoes,  100, 
Dormant,  156. 
Doth,  235. 
Draught,  161. 
Dreary,  248. 
Drought,  49, 
Dutiful,  247. 
Dyspepsia,  239. 

Eael,  177. 
Ecstasy,  149. 
Edifice,  130. 
Effective,  142. 
Efficient,  162. 
Effort,  55. 
Eloquence,  69. 
Emergency,  204 
Emigrant,  63, 
Emotion,  103. 
Energy,  50. 
England,  182. 
Enormous,  71. 
Enshrined,  202. 
Entrance,  87. 
Enveloped,  148. 


Epitaph,  49. 
Ere,  59. 
Ermine,  57. 
Eschewing,  75, 
Eternal,  69. 
European,  84. 
Evening,  119. 
Evidsntly,  147. 
Evince,  99. 
Evincing,  138, 
Exclamation,  45. 
Exhausted,  142. 
Exhibited,  142. 
Exile,  79. 
Expanse,  217. 
Explosion,  162. 
Exquisite,  238. 
Exquisitely,  237. 

Fain,  207. 
Fairy-tale,  70, 
Falieri,  141. 
Fame,  151. 
Faltering,  138. 
Famine,  132. 
Fantastic,  211. 
Fast,  45. 
Fatal,  98. 
Fathom,  259. 
Fertile,  128. 
Fervent,  255. 
Festal,  76. 
Festival,  93. 
Fickle,  107. 
Firmament,  235. 
Fitful,  181. 
Flaw,  180. 
Flippant,  219. 
Foliage,  130. 
Food,  62. 
Forehead,  202. 
Foreign,  69. 
Foreigner,  80. 
Forest,  111. 
Forlorn,  255. 
Fortitude,  138. 
Fortnight,  236. 
Fossil,  158. 
Fragment,  98. 
Fresco,  253. 
Frontier,  222. 
Frugal,  119. 
Fruit,  240. 


Gag,  94. 
Garb,  88. 
Garrison,  223. 
Gazelle,  78. 
Genius,  143. 
Gertrude,  92. 
Ghastly,  185. 
Gigantic,  50. 
Glare,  114. 
Gloaming,  177. 
Gobiin,  107. 
Gorham,  222. 
Gormand,  131. 
Grandeur,  128. 
Gratitude,  98. 
Greenhouse,  98. 
Grew,  45. 
Grim,  258, 
Grotto,  230. 
Guest,  121. 
Guitar,  95. 
Gust,  237. 
Gutta-percha,  107, 
244. 

Ha,  115. 
Habitation,  77. 
Habitude,  74. 
Half,  68. 
Hank,  168. 
Haply,  203. 
Harmony,  205. 
Haunted,  208. 
Heard,  50. 
Hearth,  59. 
Hedge,  94. 
Helm,  180. 
Herbage,  136. 
Hero,  135. 
Hesperides,  75. 
Homely,  206. 
Horizon,  75. 
Horror,  102. 
Hospitable,  130. 
Hospitality,  119. 
Host,  77. 
Hostess,  124. 
Hostile,  224. 
Hue,  145. 
Huge,  188. 
Hurrah,  152. 
Hurricane,  180. 
Hypocrisy,  206. 


Illustrate,  72. 
Imaginary,  104. 
Imagination,  142. 
Imagine,  42. 
Impetuous,  204. 
Impetus,  205. 
Impulse,  139. 
Inadequate,  169. 
Ineffable,  206. 
Indian,  224. 
Indignation,  206. 
Industrious,  47. 
Ingenious,  103,  14(? 
Iniquity,  139. 
Injunction,  136 
Inquiry,  97. 
Insensate,  196. 
Insensibly,  127 
Instant,  136. 
Instinct,  71. 
Intelligent,  45. 
Intense,  50. 
Intonation,  212. 
Intrenched,  108 
Inundate,  135. 
Iron,  86. 
Issued,  127. 

Jaunty,  74. 
Jolly,  109. 
Journey,  60. 
Junction,  77. 

Ken,  157. 
Khartoum,  77. 
Knell,  89. 

Lamented,  41. 
Languishing,  4$ 
Languor,  87. 
Lapse,  212. 
Last,  54. 
Laugh,  106. 
Laughed,  42. 
Laurel,  203. 
Lawn,  98. 
Legend,  104. 
Liege,  183. 
Limpid,  230. 
Loath,  174. 
Loitered,  42. 
Ludicrous,  20S 
Luscious,  138 
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Madame.  165. 
Magic,  115. 
Magnificent,  150. 
Majestically,  71. 
Mandarin,  246. 
Manifold,  104. 
Mansion,  251. 
Malicious,  155. 
Marabou,  73. 
Mariner,  173. 
Mart,  157. 
Marvel,  104. 
Marvelous,  141. 
Matted,  202. 
Mature,  84. 
Matured,  103. 
Maturity,  168. 
May,  91. 
Mead,  254. 
Melancholy,  61. 
Memorandum,  58. 
Merged,  207. 
Metallic,  212. 
Mien,  210. 
Minstrel,  186. 
Minute,  217. 

Miracle,  150. 

Miraculous,  127. 

Mirth,  59. 

Mischievous,  128. 

Miserable,  94. 

Modeled,  142. 

Moil,  76. 

Monsieur,  165. 

Moody,  41. 

Moon,  224. 

Morality,  220. 

Morsel,  123. 

Mortal,  89. 

Mortality.  129. 

Mount  Auburn,l78 

Muse,  138. 

Mused,  42. 

Museum,  143. 

Mute,  196. 

Mutual,  131. 

Muzzle,  121. 

Mysterious,  209. 

Nabob,  282. 
Naturalist,  68. 
Ne'er,  53. 
Xoblo,  182. 


None,  53- 
Nook,  205. 
Nothing,  41, 

Observant,  192. 
Obstruction,  162. 
Ooher,  iff. 
Occupied,  55. 
Official,  253. 
Offing,  209. 
Often,  62. 
Omnipotence,  235. 
Opinion,  45. 
Orchestra,  76. 
Orator,  163. 
Original,  148. 
Oriole,  74. 
Ornithologist,  208. 

R&d-pomy,  232. 
Pagan,  239. 
Palatable,  124. 
Pallas,  217. 
Palled,  157. 
Parent,  89. 
Pasha,  79. 
Pastoral,  97. 
Pastor,  213. 
Pathetic,  237. 
Pathos,  225. 
Patiently,  46. 
Patron,  142. 
Peasant,  92. 
Pendent,  194. 
Penetrate,  205. 
Penetrated,  50. 
Penitent,  210. 
Penitently,  88. 
Pent,  212. 
Perceptible,  136. 
Perche,  184. 
Perennial,  240. 
Perfume,  125. 
Perilous,  169. 
Perjury,  103. 
Perplexity,  149. 
Persisted,  127. 
Persuasion,  109. 
Pervading,  236. 
Petted,  41. 
Phantom,  209. 
Philosophy,  219. 
•  Picturesque,  84. 


Pigeons,  49. 
Pirate,  208. 
Piteous,  50. 
Placidly,  216. 
Plaintive,  193. 
Plighted,  89. 
Plodding,  81. 
Plumage,  147. 
Poetic,  236. 
Police,  243 
Pomegranate,  84. 
Ponder,  118. 
Ponderous,  255. 
Porch,  89,  98. 
Portmanteau,  90. 
Possagno,  141. 
Posterity,  143. 
Potter,  103. 
Prefect,  52. 
Preliminary,  193. 
Prettily,  53. 
Pretty,  55,  60. 
Primitive,  158. 
Prithee,  107. 
Procession,  134. 
Prodigious,  244. 
Profound,  109. 
Profusely,  238. 
Prophecy,  148. 
Prosperity,  98. 
Proverb,  90. 
Providence,  90. 
Prow,  175. 
Publican,  161. 
Purse,  59.  Put,  45 

Quaffing,  124. 
Quake,  257. 
Quoth,  115. 

Back,  170. 
Eadiant,  200. 
Raphael,  143. 
Ravine,  136. 
Reef,  181. 
Regal,  76. 
Rehearsing,  243. 
Remorse,  210. 
Republican,  74. 
Reputation,  142. 
Resources,  204. 
Responsibility,  53. 
I  Retiuue,  182. 


Revelation,  103. 
Revolution,  205, 
Ribald,  209. 
Rime,  173. 
Rivalry,  139. 
Rivulet,  190. 
Roll,  243. 
Romance,  255. 
Roof,  46. 
Root,  225. 
Rou<m,  184. 
Roundelay,  85k 
Route,  70. 
Rude,  119. 
Rueful,  147. 
Ruffian,  209. 
Rural,  239. 

Sacrifice,  101« 
Said,  58. 
Sagacity,  158. 
Salutation,  83. 
Sally,  132. 
Sanctity,  101. 
Score,  122. 
Scourge,  167. 
Sculpture,  141. 
Scroll,  200. 
Sedge,  173. 
Sensation,  142. 
Serene,  128. 
Sha'n't,  64. 
Shimmer,  115. 
Shrivel,  239. 
Shrouds,  182. 
Skipper,  180. 
Sluggard,  239. 
Simplicity,  103 
Sire,  183. 
Sobriety,  150. 
Sloping,  157. 
Social,  99. 
Softly,  194. 
Solely,  41. 
Solitary,  136. 
Solitude,  209. 
Solution,  218. 
Sonorous,  86. 
Soot,  72. 
Sovereign,  236. 
Spacious,  130. 
Spaniel,  159. 
Spare,  59, 
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Spell,  87. 
Sprite,  256. 
Squash,  64. 
Stanch,  188. 
Staple,  289. 
Stare,  112. 
Stark,  181. 
St.  Germain,  164. 
Stimulating,  162. 
Stockade,  224. 
Strait,  141. 
Stratagem,  133. 
Studio,  142. 
Stupid,  220. 
Sturdy,  237. 
Sublime,  103. 
Submission,  54. 
Subsidence,  206. 
Subtle,  222. 
Successor,  182. 
Suffocation,  162. 
Sultry,  86. 
Sumach,  253. 
S'iperb,  133. 
Superfluity,  55. 
Supersede,  139. 
Sure,  41. 
Surf,  181. 
Swath,  191. 
Swooped,  69. 
Symbol,  238. 


Sympathetic,  87. 
Sympathy,  67. 

Tattoo,  69. 
Taunt,  155. 
Tawny,  81. 
Tedious,  56. 
Temple,  203. 
Terror,  122. 
The,  41. 
Theme,  210. 
Therefore,  45. 
Thirsty,  49. 
Thomas  Cranmer, 
259. 

Threshold,  169. 
Tiny,  57. 
Toiling,  49. 
Token,  128. 
Tomahawk,  146. 
Tome,  255. 
Torpid,  63. 
Tortoise,  74. 
Tourney,  186. 
Tradition,  255. 
Tranquil,  l£i9. 
Transcends,  239. 
Transformation, 151 
Transparent,  65. 
Treacherous,  76. 
Trice.  98, 


Triumphantly,  182. 
Trivial,  206. 
Troth,  89. 
True,  69.  Truth,  88 
Turbulent,  209. 
Turf,  53. 
Twain,  59. 
Twilight,  122. 
Tyrannic,  259. 
Tyranny,  80. 
Tyrant,  155. 

Undaunted,  138. 
Ultramarine,  208. 
Uoattaiued,  156. 
Undulation,  193. 
Universal,  257. 
Unstable,  255. 
Unutterable,  257. 
Urchin,  258. 
Usher,  255. 

Vague,  207. 
Vaguely,  252. 
Vanquished,  134. 
Variegated,  146. 
Veering,  180. 
Vehemently,  175. 
Vehicle,  96. 
Venerable,  130. 
Venetian,  141. 
Verdure,  135. 


Viceroy,  79. 
Vidal,  51. 
Villainy,  103. 
Vineyard,  93. 
Vision,  118. 
Vital,  196. 

Waned,  169. 
Ward,  201. 
Warrior,  225. 
Was,  41. 
Waxed,  50. 
Waxen,  144. 
Wear,  204. 
Wherefore,  132. 
Whimsical,  238. 
Wholesome,  238. 
Whooping,  181. 
Wicket,  118,  254. 
Wigwam,  146. 
Wistful,  219. 
Woe,  236. 
Woman,  46,  88. 
Worse,  97. 
Wounded,  201. 
Wrong,  59. 

Yearning,  69. 
You,  55. 
Youth,  86. 
Yule,  111. 
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